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THE READINGS TO THE CLASS. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

The teacher seems to be reading to the class ; she looks up often to 
meet the row of intent faces turned toward her, and seems to gather 
inspiration from the review; scholars at work upon other studies one by 
one lift up their dilated eyes, and as the reading progresses the whole 
school becomes absorbed in listening. Sympathetic and enthusiastic 
exclamations break from their lips here and there, — questions and brief 
conversations interrupt only to augment the interest. The book is held 
in the teacher's hand certainly, but if one glances over its rapidly-turned 
pages he can hardly follow, and seldom finds the place. Actually, the 
text is translated impromptu into the style and language which, by a 
sort of improvisation, becomes the best medium for this mercurial 
transmission of ideas. The book is taken as a skeleton, to be clothed 
up9n by the kindled inspiration of one who loves herself to prepare the 
mental aliment for those whom she has studied so carefully, and whose 
hungering looks turn to her, while she is stirred by their magnetic de- 
sire, and sensitive to every throb of the nervous tissue of their busy 
brains. 

It is better for such a teacher to take for this purpose a book which 
is not written for children, as children's books are too childish in style 
and too limited in language. Words thrown into strong connections 
interpret themselves to the warmly-interested mind, and the vocabulary 
is insensibly and actively enlarged, the store-house of memory filled, 
not with dead forms, but with living actors, ready to step forward and 
play their part whenever the automatic brain calls for them. 

This method of teaching explains much that seems extravagant as a 
statement of a year's work. For example, one day last Spring, to re- 
ward those who had braved the storm to come, I took a dry account 
from a compendium- of general history, and attempted to teach in an 
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hour or two the lesson oF. the Crusades. The children had had but a 

' *• ' * 
glimpse of the o^attSr m 'connection with their lessons in English His- 
tory the previous*year. Reading to them in some such way as I have 
describe<;)f;'«})VTiting on the board a schedule of names and dates as they 
occurrpdirr.ilie reading, in order to make the outline clear before their 
Qye*9,;^2tcing the localities and movements on the map ; reading verbatim 
' {MsSsQ^es from the Talisman also, showing with it the engravings from 
a "rare illustrated edition of Scott, and with pictures and a little of the 
text from Ivanhoey — I found, at the close of the session, that in the glow 
of the whole theme upon the clear mirror of their minds, they had re- 
ceived a comprehensive as well as a particular knowledge of the sub- 
ject, a perfectly orderly outline of its facts, a vivid apprehension of its 
purpose, philosophy, connections, and results, as well as a strong scenic 
impression of the drama of the whole epoch. I think it would have 
taken a week, at least, of daily lessons of common book-routine to ac- 
complish what we did in this reading ; and I believe the pupils will 
have a more enduring remembrance of the history, and a stronger de- 
sire to inform themselves more fully upon it, and to revive whatever 
escapes their memories, than they would have after the usual method 
.of study. 

Flutarch^s Lives we read much in connection with the study of 
ancient history ; it is a wonderful mine of delight, and absolutely re- 
quires this kind of presentation. There is much elimination and sup- 
plementary explanation to be made, — deep chasms in the historical 
highland to be bridged over, and, in fact, a great deal of transmutation 
to make it into pure gold for children ; but, with this handling, it is 
fascinating in the extreme, and throws out the old heroes most boldly 
on the canvas. " Splendid ! " "Three cheers ! "• " Which do you Ij^e 
best ? " " O, how I admire him !" are among the frequent interpola- 
tions on the part of the excited audience, as they are moved to sorrow 
or to joy by the grand sculpturing of this great master of biography. 

But if they take the book and try to read it alone they are disap- 
pointed ; it seems incoherent, often very prosy and unintelligible, and 
they grow weary of hunting for the juicy plums of anecdote. 

I like to take a handbook of some branch of physics, and offer it to 
the class through this kind of reading; the "primers" in these 
branches I do not care to use, although I have tried several of them ; 
but they trammel the natural action of my own thought and flow of 
my own expression, and clog the ways which run from my mind to 
theirs. It seems almost impossible for me to read one of them verbatim 
to a child. A little of that electric force of the teacher's own individ- 
uality, when it beats in harmony with the pulses which it touches every 
day, is more effectual than volumes of dead words and tedious reitera- 
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tion. More than all that they learn of the subject-matter in hand in 
such exercises, I value the sharpening and strengthening of their 
powers of discernment, concentration, and assimilation, and the steady 
improvement of the quality and fibre of the mind which is ministered 
to. Is it not the essential germ of true education ? 



HEALTH ^'OR TEACHERS. 

BY HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D* 



INSUFFICIENT SLEEP. 

One of the post desirable qualities a brain-worker can have is the < 
ability to sleep well. It should be regarded as a blessed endowment, 
and its loss guarded against. To have the mental or the emotional 
faculties put to such strain that unbroken and sufficient rest becomes 
impossible, even long after the strain is removed, is a serious calamity. 
I can hardly conceive what circumstances could justify a teacher in 
allowing herself to become thus broken to pieces. It can be done by 
fretting, — accustoming one's self to take all her work and all her worry 
to bed with her, and turn it over in her mind, waking and sleeping. To 
avoid this there must be a conviction and a determined will against it ; 
make a rule never to allow a thought of school or its belongings to take 
possession of the mind after lying down. Settle all that and commit it 
to the Lord beforehand, or else commit it to Him and put it wholly by 
to be settled to-morrow. The fixed purpose to do this may be aided by 
some recreation or exercise in the evening, which shall not only divert 
the mind but tend to increase the circulation of the blood to the ex- 
tremities, and thus derive it from the overcharged brain. 

One may become so wrought up in preparation for a school-examina- 
tion as not to be able to get undisturbed sleep for months afterward. 
Where this liability is known to exist, special care should be taken to 
fortify one's self by the utmost quietude which can be obtained. Out- 
side interests may be permitted to become excitements, — some favorite 
study, some work for an " object," singing, or other social enjoyment. 
Anything which interferes with sleep is unfriendly, and if it cannot be 
brought into subjection, it should be discarded. No pleasure or tem- 
porary advantage can be adequate compensation for loss of the ability 
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to lie down and sleep quietly and refreshingly all night, to one who de- 
sires to have the brain at its best. 

Repair of the brain and nervous system takes place more rapidly 
and completely during the sleep of the fore part of the night, than at 
any other time. She is therefore unfortimate whose circumstances re- 
quire her to sit up late, and she is unwise who does so through mere 
dawdling and lack of purpose. Those who, from being long accus- 
tomed to late hours, cannot go to sleep till far into the night, may 
change this habitude by persistently retiring early at a set time. Even 
in those instances where there seems to be an inborn pre-disposition to 
wake and work till late at night, it is worth while to seek to overcome 
the tendency by persistent early retiring, provided this can be pursued 
for a long time. 

Whether one goes to bed early or late, time should be allowed for 
abundant'sleep. The rule that the more sleep a teacher gets the better, 
is so nearly of universal application that the exceptions need not be 
noticed. Undoubtedly some constitutions require more sleep than 
others. It may be said, however, that any teacher in fair health, who 
does her work energetically and conscientiously, will do well to make a 
practice of sleeping in the morning as long as she is inclined to do. 
The theory that there is some special virtue in early rising, is not ap- 
plicable to the race of American school-teachers. If, between nine or 
ten o'clock at night and six or seven in the morning, eight hours of 
restful sleep and another hour of restful waking can be had, good 
health may almost surely be maintained, provided other habits are not 
positively bad. 

Much is to be gained by retiring at a given hour. If one must usu- 
ally sit up till toward midnight, she had best do so altogether if she has 

opportunity to lie in the morning till thoroughly rested. But if, under 

« 

any circumstances, there is not sufficient time for sleep,'^night by night, 
then by all means take additional time, as occasion permits, either by 
earlier retiring or later rising. Indeed, sufficient sleep should be eked , 
out in any and every way practicable. To a poor sleeper, or any one 
fatigued by long-continued work, or debilitated from any cause, I would 
commend the practice of napping in the day-time. If, during the hour 
of school-recess, one can steal away for a nap, or, if unable to get to 
sleep, for a quiet rest in a reclining position, it will do her more good 
than the best dinner, and the dinner can be deferred till later in the 
day. If not at recess, take sleep or rest immediately on leaving school ; 
if an hour cannot be had, take half an hour. Somebody may laugh, 
but the sleeper will be the winner. 
Our Home, Dansville, N, K 
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OUR "HOME CLASS." 

BY MRS. R. R. BIRD. 

V. 

OUR EXERCISES. 

When the children are all together, at ten o'clock, we have a little 
" sing," which the little ones so delight in. Sometimes it is a hymn, 
sometimes a pretty little song. Perhaps you think we ought to read to 
them some verses from the Bible first. Well, we can't do everything in 
so short a time, and we try to do what we think is much more important 
for children at school, and that is, to inculcate the principles of love, 
truth, and purity. These are the " essentials," wliich will outlive all 
creeds and doctrines, and we try to instil them into the minds and 
liearts of our little pupils continually. Perhaps the question, " Shall 
the Bible be read in our public schools ? " would take care of itself if all 
would lay hold of these " essentials," the platform upon which all de- 
nominations, from the Roman Catholics to the most radical Unitarians, 
may firmly unite. 

COMPOSITION-WRITING. 

In regard to writing, we have heard it advocated that children should 
be accustomed to writing upon slates, and afterwards with pen and ink. 
We think it better to familiarize them with the letters by blackboard- 
exercises, and then do not allow them to write with pencil until the 
habit of holding the pen properly has become quite established ; for we 
have seen that children who have been accustomed to much writing 
with the pencil find it almost impossible to hold their pen properly, so 
we put them immediately to the pen and ink. It is only the older ones, 
»of course, whom we indulge in composition-writing, but all join in dic- 
tation-exercises on the blackboard. These exercises are very interest- 
ing and profitable, and upon them we lay great stress as holding an im- 
portant place in education. 

Do you think our children are yet too young for composition- writing > 
Now, we do not. Why, you should see how they enjoy it 1 We know 
it must be a benefit to them to express their little thoughts, even if 
they write only a few lines. Let us show you how we do. Upon com- 
position-day they come to us prepared with pencil and paper, each to 
choose her own subject. If they are at a loss we suggest different 
topics, from which they make a choice. It may happen that one may 
not feel in a writing mood at all \ we do not force her, but just try to 
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awaken her thoughts upon some subject, and trust to the results. After 
the children have written their compositions, we point out the errors, 
and the next day they copy them into a little book kept for that pur- 
pose, instead of writing in their writing-books as usual. Let us give 
you one or two of their compositions as they were written before errors 
were corrected. They are not perfect by any means, but you may judge 
whether or not the exercise promises to be of benefit. Here is little 

Jennie's, (nine years old) : 

Sun. 
The sun is very useful to us ; it makes the plants grow, it warms the 
earth, and gives us heat and light. It gives color to everything, and 
without it there would be nO colors. Good many years ago people 
thought that the sun went around the earth, but that is a mistake, — ^the 
earth goes around the sun. 

Here is another, by Mamie, (ten years old) : 

Snow. 
It is beautifiil to see snowballing, in large flakes particularly. To 
see everything covered in a robe of white is a beautiful sight. After it 
has been snowing and raining, and then freezing, with the sun shining, 
it is like a crystal palace. It is always of many beautiful shapes,^ such 
as diamonds and stars. How boys and girls enjoy sledding, making 
snow-balls and snow-men, and sleigh-riding. 

THE HISTORY CLASS. 

Of history, what shall we say ? I wonder if many of us know just 
what to say of this study, of which there is so much to learn, and so 
short a time in which to learn it. Of all that is written, what shall we 
choose ? If the history of the past is full of mingled truth and error, 
like the history of the present (our newspapers), what shall we believe? 
Of all that we have read and committed to memory, how much do we 
now know ? (Alas, that we attempted to learn so much I) Has it con- 
ferred upon us a benefit as well as a pleasure ? and what is the benefit ? 
Then, too, after all our study and reading, do not some of us experience 
a great indifference, if not a positive aversion to it ? There is no study, 
it seems to us, that brings such unsatisfactory results in proportion to 
the time and energy spent upon it. There is something wrong, some- 
where. Who can find it ? To be sure, the scholars of our little class 
are not old enough to study much of history ; but in the little we at- 
tempt we must have some aim, and, in a measure, map out our course. 
Our first aim must be to cultivate a taste for it. We must not try to 
impress too many facts upon their minds ; if we do, the impressions 
will be faint and easily erased. The facts we choose must not be dry, 
but well oiled with interesting and plea3ing associations that will help 
them slip easily into the memory, and create a thirst for more. . 

This is what we're doing now. We tell them first of the prominent 
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characters and events of their own city, of their State, then of their 
country. In our walks with them we point out to them old land-marks, 
associated with the noble deeds of the illustrious dead, or with any 
events of historical fame. This makes history real to them, — ^brings it 
down to their level. Sometimes, on history days, they read Parleys 
History of the World, also Clodd^s Childhood of the World, containing 
an account of pre-historic man. Both of these are very instructive and 
entertaining. Sometimes they learn regular lessons from Lossin^s 
Primary History of the United States, This, we 'find, they like very 
much, and easily learn ; but there are only a few of the facts which they 
attempt to commit to memory. This is all we consider necessary with 
our little class at present. As we progress with them we shall strive to 
put before them such books as will acquaint them with the social and 
political progress of the race, the rise of nations, and the relations be- 
tween them, leaving it to them afterwards to fill in the outlines with 
su^h a course of reading or study as will suit their individual tastes and 
pursuits. We trust that such a course will result not only in a pleasure 
at the mere consciousness of knowledge, but will prove a practical 
benefit, by teaching them to build up a more perfect social and political 
government upon the errors and successes of the p^t. And as they 
read of departed heroes, may they think, in the beautiful words of 
Longfellow, — 

, " Lives of great men all remind us, . 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time." 



REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 

What rewards and punishments do we have ? Rewards 1 why, we 
have none. - If you invite children every day to partake of a little feast, 
do you have to bribe them to eat ? Neither do we. And as for punish- 
ments, if they can be called such, we only use those that follow as a 
natural consequence of the transgressions, whatever they may be. 

Our children are by no means exempt from " the ills " that young 
souls are " heir to " ; in fact, some might call them ** very naughty " 
many times ; but with all their naughtiness we remember that in their 
little breasts are planted a sense of honor, a love of approbation, and a 
sense of right and wrong, which we use as handles to lead them into 
paths of obedience. How easily, if we wish, can we bend these little 
" twigs," so they will grow up in symmetry and beauty, if we will only 
handle them gently arid with care, before they become full of- the knots 
and gnarls of us older branches, who have been buffeted about by the 
rough winds and storms of life ! 

Now we like to have all our little ones together at ten o'clock ; but if 
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Lulie comes in after singing has begun, do you think we give her a bad 
mark ? No, indeed ! What good would that do ? She might, perhaps, 
be punctual the next time for fear of an accumulation of marks ; but 
that would not affect her principles^ and that is what we wish to do. 
We simply stop all singing until she has taken her seat, call her to us, 
put our arm around her waist, and say, " Now, Lulie dear, you see how, 
by coming late, you have interrupted our good times, and, besides, have 
lost them yourself. You didn't mean to put your little schoolmates and 
teacher to such an inconvenience ? We know you'll try another time to 
be here with the others, wont you ? " And, sure enough, another time 
and anothei: find her in her place at the right hour. And thus the law 
that she shall be there at ten o'clock is fulfilled by the gospel of love. 

Then there is Jennnie, careless little thing ! In she comes, takes off 
her things, hangs up her sacque, perhaps, on the peg, but her hat is 
dropped on the floor just where she happens to take it off. Do you 
think we make her pick it up 1 No, we leave it there. By and by,* at 
recess time, Jennie's hat is nowhere to be found. Of course she can't 
go out without it, so she has to spend her time hunting for it, and at 
last finds it away off in a remote comer upder a chair, where she was 
sure she didn't put it, but it was kicked over there by the next in- 
comer, — (children are never known to be guilty of picking up other 
people's hats, never I) — and there it lies in a most dusty, dented, deplor- 
able condition. Poor Jennie has lost the most of her recess, and will 
probably lose many more in the same way ; but at last she will learn 
that it conduces to the pleasure and convenience of herself and others 
to have ** a place for everything, and everything in its place." 

But as for Willie, our perfect little irrepressible, what to do with him 
we do not know. He doesn't mean to do any harm, but he is so full of 
fiin and mischief J And you know it isn't always consistent with per- 
fect harmony, just as the class in arithmetic are doing their sums in 
long division, to have beans snapped right in the middle of their divi- 
dends j to have a long-drawn " Oh ! " introduced in a line of poetry by 
one of the reading-class, whose leg he had stuck with a pin ; to have 
the whole school get into smothered giggles as he slyly peeps from be- 
hind his geography with a most comical grimace ! No ; such things as 
these are not at all convenient ; but all we can do is to see if we can 
guage his spirit-thermometer before lessons begin, and if it stands at 
the boiling-point, to get him into a high frolic, — let it spend its force, 
and trust to a '' calm after the storm." Sometimes we persuade him to 
self-control for the sake of the others, or else isolate him a while, to 
have his fun all (by himself, when it soon ceases for want of a field for 
practice. But we must confess that we havn't quelled his wild spirits 
yet, nor do we expect to do so j but we console ourselves with the 
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thought that no punishment could bring about any better results, judg- 
ing from the effects of punishment upon others such as he ; but there, 
we wont tell any more tales out of school, — " it's not fair," as the 
children say. 



SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 

BY MRS. J. M. LORD. 
I. 

The primary school-teachers often make this inquiry : " How can we 
conquer the very unpleasant tones of voice which so many of our pupils 
use, and which make up a large part of our annoyance ? " My method 
is, to educate the pupil in the primary school just as completely in 
voice-building and culture as I would pupils in a higher grade of schools. 
I would commence with my classes as follows : 

Arrange the class in front of the blackboard. I should insist upon 
perfect order in their manner of taking their places in their seats. Word 
of commattid : " Prepare to stand ! Stand ! " Children can easily be 
taught to take the position gracefully and quietly. Hands are to be 
allowed to fall at the side in a natural manner. 

Now commence the exercise with a practice of a few of the light 
gymnastics. (The teacher is to vary them at her will.) Among the 
best of the exercises for little ones is a short exercise in tones^ at the 
same time using the arms. For instance, One^ iwo^ three {)\v^ ; one, two, 
three (low) ; and other tones introduced in connection with the exercises. 

Again : " Class, attention ! " I write upon the board the letter O. 
I inquire of some one member of the class what that is I have repre- 
sented there; she will at once answer, "t?." I ask the same question of 
another ; same answer. Class ; all reply "O." Now I say to the class, 
" Does it sound just alike, when I say Oh ! as when I say O — o ? " 
Answer — "It does not." I ask again, "Why does it not?" and do not 
receive an answer. Then I say, " Listen : Oh, Josie, I have dropped 
your doll ! she replies, * O — o ! she has broken her nose.' " The pupils 
will at once see the difference of meaning conveyed in the sound as 
given. Allow them to practice those two sounds of O, giving illustra- 
tions of both sounds (long and short), which are all the sounds that 
should be attempted in this, our first lesson. Allow the cl^s to give 
them high and low, and repeat them until learned. I would not place 
a book, for reading, in the hands of any scholar until they had entirely 
mastered, at least, the elementary sounds of the letters. 
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READING^ HOW TO TEACH IT. 

BY J. RUSSELL WEBB. 






At first, by means of Objects, and Pictures, and Oral Lessons. 

BY OBJECTS. 

Let the objects be present, let them be seen, handled, talked about. 
Take, for example, a box, — as a chalk-box. The children see it, have 
seen it many a time, and know what it is ; and most of them have boxes 
at home. Take the box in your hand, and, calling the children's atten- 
tion to it, say to them, "I have a box," a fact they already know, 
because they see it in your .hand. Let the children in turn take the box 
and repeat the statement. Using other objects*, make similar state- 
ments with reference to them, and here let the first lesson end. 

At the second lesson, hold up the box as at the first lesson, and ask, 
" What have I in my hand ? " They will naturally answer, " A box." 
This is the reply wanted, and which you should get. Now let each 
child take the box and ask the same question, the class answering as 
before. Other objects should also be used, and may be sucH as belong 
in the school-room, or such as the children have brought in for this 
purpose. 

BY PICTURES. 

After again calling attention to the box, make a picture of it on the 
blackboard, and show the class how to make it. Let the children 
practice drawing it on the blackboard and on their slates. From the 
representing of things hy pictures ^ the idea of representing words (spoken 
words) by marks (written words) is obtained. 

At the next lesson, with the box in hand, repeat the question and get 
the answer as before, " A box.'/ Pointing to the picture, ask, " What 
is this ? " and get the same answer, " A box " (not " A picture of a 
box").* Write or print this answer near the picture. Repeat the 
question, pointing to the picture, and tell the class that the answer they 
gave is what you have written on the board. Again repeating the 
question, let the children reply with their eyes fixed on this written 
answer. Repeat the question many times by simply pointing to the 
box and to the picture, the children still looking at the written words 
as they answer, " A box." Now place the phrase (a box) on other parts 
of the board, and test their ability to recognize it. If able to, let them 
look for it in a book. 



* The ptcfttre may be called a box with as mnch propriety as the character (written word) nsed 
to represent a word (spoken word) may be called a word. 
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Develop other answers from other objects in the same manner. 
Place them as you proceed, on the board, promiscuously, and test the 
ability to recognize and name them. Get the arlswers from the object, 
the picture, and the words, and see that the manner of the reply is alike 
from all, — i. e., perfectly natural. 

Let the child read the pictures, — i, e,, as you point to the box, let him 
say, " A box " ; as you point to the hat, l^t him say, " A hat," etc. 
Repeat, the child looking now at the words. Repeat again, pointing 
alternately to the pictures and the phrases, the child replying as you do 
so. Repeat, pointing only to the phrases. Now cover the pictures, 
and repeat, pointing at the phrases. If the child hesitates, uncover the 
picture. When able to read them on the picture-pages, give review 
lessons where there are no pictures to aid. 

Continue lessons of this nature till complete familiarity with them is 
secured, and ability to recognize the written answer is acquired. By 
this time it will be found that the children have not only noticed the 
forms of the individual words, but that they have attached to these 
forms names, — that they, in fact, know the words^ and are able to point 
them out and name them wherever seen. Some teachers may desire to 
make direct efforts to teach the separate words. 

NAMES OF THINGS. 

• 

Everything has a name. This you can lead the children to discover. 
Begin by asking a child if he has a name, and what it is. Proceed to 
names of other children, to names of animals, and of things. Finally, 
ask for something that has no name. It will be perceived that the 
name is comprised in one word, as boy, ox, etc. Do not confound the 
answer developed in the first lessons with the name^ — the answer now 
required. Proceed orally, at first, as already shown. Let things seen 
in the school-room be named first ; then things seen out-doors j things 
seen at home, in the house, bam, shop, store ; in the field, garden, 
woods ; then let animals, plants, trees, fruits, etc., be named. A little 
skill will direct the children in gathering names to be given at an 
appointed time, which will not only interest and benefit them, but 
teachers and parents as well. The printed word should be given (on 
the blackboard) as the name of the thing mentioned, and taught as 
already explained for teaching the phrase, " A box." 

KINDS OF THINGS. 

The adjective word should be introduced to tell the kind. To teach 
this phrase, have a red box, and then proceed precisely as explained for 
teaching " a box." When you make the picture, color it to agree with 
the adjective. If possible, have several boxes of various colors, sizes, 
and materials, and let the expression for each be taught ; as, for 
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example, a red box, a green box, a blue box, a white box, a black box, 
a large box, a small box, a wooden box, a tin box, etc. After which 
teach expressions for different things having a common property ; as, 
for instance, a red box, a red cap, a red ox, etc. Continue this multi- 
pl3ring of phrases till familiarity with them is secured, and the eye is 
sufficiently trained to grasp the whole expression and recognize it at a 
glance. Test this ability, by placing the phrases on the board, and, as 
you point to the object or picture, let the children point out the corre- 
sponding phrase. 

The danger, at this point, is in making too great haste. Let me 
caution you to make it slowly. Let thoroughness be your motto. Do 
not neglect Oral Lessons. This class of expressions gives wide scope 
for observation and practice. 

ACTS OF THINGS. 

Complete sentences should now be formed. In teaching them, let 
the action or fact occur before the class, and let a statement of it be 
made, orally, from information thus obtained. Afterward place the 
sentence on the board for the class to look at as it is repeated. For 
instance, to teach the sentence, " the girl reads," let the children see a 
girl reading, and then ask them what the girl does ; they will answer, 
"The girl reads." Write the statement, ^d proceed as heretofore 
directed. Many repetitions will be necessary, and several sentences 
may be given before either is distinctly recognized. Keep the attention 
on the idea rather than on the graphic expression of it. 

Multiply tlie sentences and give variety in form ; for example, I hear 
a clock, I see a knife, I smell a rose, I taste an apple, I feel a book, etc. 
Teach each sense to take cognizance of facts,—/. ^., to gather information, 
and the children to express properly, in words, the facts so gathered. 

REVIEW LESSONS. 

These should be used as "hunting grounds" for the lessons as 
learned, and expeditions for phrases, sentences, and words should often 
be made to them. By the side of the pictures, the letters, in Roman 
and Script, should be placed. They are placed there, not to be taught^ 
but to be learned by the children, almost, if not quite, unconsciously. 
The name of the lesson carries the name of the letter, and the pastime 
of drawing them will fix their forms in the mind. To test as well as to 
aid their observation, let them occasionally look for the letter in the 
words. It will not materially interrupt our method of learning the 
words and sentences, as the attention is not to be fixed on them as 
tasks. 

All the new words should be placed at the beginning of the lessons 
for pronunciation and spelling. The children should be taught to make 
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these words on their slates. Spelling should be done mainly by writing^ 
as this is the only use we make of it in practical life. By short and easy 
steps the child passes from one lesson to another. Sometimes, indeed, 
they are so short and easy that no apparent effort is required ; while at 
other times they are, at most, but pleasant tasks to be performed^ 
Gently-undulating roads are less wearisome than those constantly, 
though gradually ascending, — ^than those, even, on a level plane. 



PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

BY MRS. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE. 



Whilst in the last article, ** Practical Lessons in the Kindergarten," 
touching only rhapsodically on the different uses of the little stick, or 
embodied line, I now will enter a little deeper into the capabilities of 
this gift, and show how important even so insignificant a factor as one 
little stick is in the Kindergarten. 

Each child has a stick, and will not fail to tell you that it is made of 
wood. This gives at once a starting-point; the children will be told 
to point out what parts of the room or furniture are made of wood ; 
what parts of the house are made of wood ; what is in the yard, street, 
country, that is made of wood. The children not only name things 
that are made of wood, but conversation is made about the use of the 
different things, about the man who made them, etc. 

Next, the children will find that the stick has length but no apprecia- 
ble thickness, and they will find objects of similar qualities, as for in- 
stance, a cane, a pencil, a flag-staff, knitting-needles, etc. 

The objects made of wood being of different color, will lead easily 
to the different kinds of trees ; also, the children will observe the dif- 
ferent parts of a tree. They are told of the gradual formation of the 
tree. A bean, j)ea, or acorn, planted in a flower-pot, would furnislj the 
best illustration ; in due time, exhuming it would show how life is de- 
veloped from the germ, how the future tree or plant grows eventually. 
The children are told of the sap which circulates from the rough roots 
up to the topmost tiny twig and leaf, similarly as the blood flows through 
the child's own veins, sustaining life. They will tell you, perhaps, how 
from the sweet juices of the maple is obtained sugar. The children 
may be shown the section of a tree-trunk, and the rings or circles which 
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register each year the age of the tree. Also the rough bark of one tree 
may be contrasted with the smooth covering of another, which makes 
the tree's " dress." They may be told about the oak, and what use 
the tanner makes of its bark ; also of the roots of the pine, and that 
tar is produced of them, etc., etc. The method of felling a tree may 
serve for an interesting little conversation ; also, in what manner the 
trunk of the tree is sawed into boards, etc. 

Thus the children are made thoughtful of how much labor it has 
given a great many people to prepare even these little sticks. Of course 
all this will give material for many conversations, which, if carried on 
in the right spirit, and so that the child can readily imderstand it, 
will be eagerly attended, — for truths of Nature are far more wonderful 
than any fairy-lore. The children not only learn about the trees, but 
learn something of the history of the birds, how they build their nests 
among the branches and thick foliage of the tree ; they will break out 
singing merrily a song about "birds." 

Probably the children all have seen a squirrel, and they will be de- 
lighted to hear of its beautiful home in the forest, where it frisks so 
merrily up and down the trees ; their attention is called to the insects 
that are found on the tree. Conversing thus with the' children about 
the little stick, the poetic nature is awakened. Such conversations 
must not only be adapted to the age of the children, but sometimes even 
to the frame of mind for the day. 

With the little stick before them the children are led to observe that 
•it will not bend^ but if you bear upon it it will break. The children may 
try to break the little stick into two equal long pieces, — two halves. 
They may break each half again into two equal pieces, and thus gain 
four equal pieces, or four quarters. They may also experience that, 
when thrown into the fire, the stick will bum to ashes. 

Reference can be made to any trees the children may know, as ash, 
elm, beech, walnut, chesfnut, pine, cedar, birch, fir, and many others, 
which can be found in the Central Park of New York. . In our inter- 
mediate and elementary classes, where most of the children have been 
four, five, and six years under our care, Mr. Kraus continues and ex- 
tends what we had begun playfiilly in the Kindergarten, thus leading 
play ^nd information over info instruction. The children are led to 
notice more minutely the difference in shape and appearance ; all are 
green in Summer, — ^many bare in Winter, and only some green ; most 
of the latter are of a bluish-green color. The fir tree, for instance, 
would be known by the leaves, which are long and very narrow, — have 
a sharp point, shaped like a needle, etc, 

Attention may be called to the cones ; their shape is broad at one 
end, growing narrower toward the top, like an egg,^-color, reddish- 
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brown ; that the scales form the cone ; that the cones are the fruit of 
the tree ; that underneath each scale is a little white seed, which the 
birds like to eat. The tree itself grows large and strong ; the trunk, 
tall and straight ; the branches stretch out from the trunk almost in a 
straight line, — ^not drooping like a willow, or slanting upwards like the 
poplar tree. The bark, both on trunk and branches, is rough, — in 
color, reddish-brown mixed with gray. . 

At other times the children may be told how the navigable rivers, 
flowing for many miles through the forests, afford easy transportation 
for lumber ; how lumbermen, in parties, go from the farms and villages, 
with their axes and winter-provisions, and, putting up rude huts for 
shelter, begin their work of felling and hauling the great logs that are 
to go down the river with the Spring flood. The children may be told 
about the raftsmen who make it a business of cutting the tallest, 
straightest trees, and floating them down to the saw-mills which are 
scattered along the streams ; that trees also could be cut down by so- 
called steam tree-fellers ; etc., etc. 



QUESTIONS ON THE GLOBE. 

BY JOHN SWETT. 
I. 

During many years of official visiting in primary schools, I do not 
remember to have seen a globe-lesson given to a primary class. I do 
not know of any book on methods which treats of such lessons. Having 
made some experiments in this direction, I submit the results. The 
German relief globe is best for such lessons, and one of these I used ; 
but any school globe will serve the purpose. 

FIRST EXERCISE. 

Note. — Place the globe on the teacher's table, and require your pupils, one 
by one, to go to the globe and answer one of 4he following questions, giving 
each scholar ample time to think, telling them nothing that any one in the 
class can answer. 

1. What is the shape of the school globe ? 

2. Point out with your finger the parts that represent land. 

3. Point out the parts that represent water. 

4. Which is the larger, the land surface or the water surface ? 

5. Turn the globe round once : on what does it turn ? 
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6. In what time does the real earth turn round or rotate once ? 

7. How often does the sun rise and set? 

8. Place the finger on the top, or the most northern point on the 
globe : what is that point called ? 

9. Place your finger on the most southerly point of the globe : what 
is that point called ? 

10. Put your finger on the black line half-way between the two poles, 
and follow it all round the globe : what is it called ? 

11. Find the Pacific Ocean, and turn the globe so that the class can 
see it. 

12. Point out the Atlantic Ocean. 

13. Find the Indian Ocean. 

14. Point out North America. 

15. Who can point out the land on which we live ? 

16. Find South America. 

17. Find Asia; Africa; Europe. 

18. Turn the Eastern Hemisphere toward the class. 

19. Turn the Western Hemisphere toward the class. 

20. Find and tell the names of as many large islands as you can. 



A WORD TO THE PRIMARY TEACHER ABOUT MUSIC. 

BY W. S. TILDEN. 
I. 

You are now commencing the term with the little ones, most of whom 
are in school for the first time. You are teaching in a cultivated com- 
munity, and public sentiment of course requires that music be taught. 
It must, moreover, be taught intelligently in the primary grade, in order 
that a satisfactory progress may appear by and by in the higher classes ; 
for this flower cannot .be forced into full bloom in a day after seed- 
planting, but demands an adequate period for growth. You, yourself, 
also desire the present benefits of music in its help toward a more per- 
fect control of the school, and for the aid it will afford in your endeavors 
to teach everything that is good and refining. 

Now the question comes, How shall I set about this work ? You 
bethink yourself of some little songs that the children might learn to 
sing. Let us hope they are not such as minister to a low hilariousness 
merely. A cheap success can indeed be attained in this direction, — 
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such as would make the committee-man at Slabtown clap his hands 
applaudingly; but you do not care for approval from that quarter. 
Perhaps some of your little ones have been to Sunday-school and 
learned to sing ^something. This, though generally careless in style, 
may answer the purpose of breaking the ice during the first few days, — 
until you can get a foothold for more systematic work. 

You have noticed sometimes a great degree of reserve on the part of 
pupils in the matter of singing. The first business will be to employ 
the best tact to do away with it. A perfectly frank and unembarrassed 
manner in your own singing before the class, and in the handling of the 
song exercises, is the surest corrective. Little familiar songs, often 
repeated, also aid veiy greatly. 

In the treatment of a case, nothing is more important than a correct 
diagnosis. Now 'each class that comes before you is a distinct case : 
you must discover its peculiar needs, and devise means to supply what 
is lacking. There are also individual needs which must not be ignored ; 
but most of the effort will be in class-work. 

We by and by observe that, though we have sung " Shall we gather," 
every morning and afternoon since the term commenced, there are yet 
a good many who do not sing at all ; and, of those Who do join, some 
are very far indeed from the tune, particularly Tim O'Flaherty, who has 
a voice like that his big brother uses in shouting at the mules he drives. 
And because, when Tim struck up, he put all the others out, he had to 
be gently admonished not to sing ; which was a great stroke to him, 
for, if there was one thing in all the school that Tim had begun to enjoy 
it was the singing. 

Now what explanation shall we give of the condition of things in this 
case ? We shall be tempted to say, especially if we are inexperienced 
or indolent, that those who cannot join properly in the singing have no 
ear for music ; and that the best way will be to go on with those who 
are able. I would not be too sure of that. Perhaps there are certain 
stepping-stones, that you may lay, on which all can pass over the little 
stream that seems to divide them now. Really and truly, what is the 
dividing line ? Let us get our eye fixed upon it. We shall find it to be 
this : ability or inability to reproduce with the voice a sound of a given 
pitch. Those who sung the tune can do it in a moment ; those who did 
not, will accomplish it with difficulty, or not at all. 

Now just try the experiment : sing, yourself, a clear, pleasant sound, 
somewhat prolonged, with the syllable la, at a pitch about the midde of 
the vocal compass (the German books say at pitch / or ^). Then ask 
all the children to make a sound just like that. You will soon be satis- 
fied, I think, that we have found the source of the trouble. If this 
difficulty is not surmounted, it bars all further progress ; if overcome, 
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advancement will be easy. Happily, to skill and energy this difficulty 
is not insurmountable. And this brings us to our first sy^ematic work : 
a single sound of proper pitch and quality to be imitated, A tune, even so 
simple a one as the celebrated ditty we have mentioned above, contains 
sounds in too many relations, both of pitch and time, to be available for 
our present purpose. 

While singing occasionally ,a song or two to keep up the spirits, sup- 
pose you try and see how many of your pupils you can get to " take the 
pitch " in the manner I have described. It will be a good first-month's 
work ; and then, if the editor ife willing, we will have another little talk. 



THE WRITING -CLASS. 

BY J W. PAYSON. 



TALK TO TEACHERS: ON ANALYSIS, 

What is the use of Analysis ? 

The use of Analysis in penmanship is for classification, method, 
criticism. 

Classification, in penmanship, consists in gathering the letters of the 
alphabet into groups of similar characters. The main part of every 
letter in a group is the framework, principle, or law of construction of 
that particular group. For instance, the Capital Stem forms the main 
framework of a large class of letters ; on this one principle are built up 
the individual characteristics of each particular letter of the group. 
Thus classification groups the fifty-two seemingly diverse forms of the 
alphabet under a few well-defined principles. 

Method, in penmanship, is a logical, systematic, and progressive pre- 
sentation of the art of writing ; such that the first efforts of the pupil are 
made simple and easy, and that each step is a preparation for the next 
succeeding one. Classification marks out the grand divisions of the 
script alphabet ; method arranges, organizes, and systematizes the work, 
filling in all the details. 

Criticism, in penmanship, is the application of knowledge and judg- 
ment to a written form, to discover where it is wrong, and where to 
remedy it. Criticism does for a letter what proof does for a mathe- 
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matical problem. It looks at each separate step, to detect any possible 
error which would be fatal to the accuracy of the final result. 

How does Analysis accomplish this purpose ? 

Analysis furnishes the basis of classification. It makes the main 
part or framework of each letter the standard of its construction. 
Analysis having first searched out the framework of each individual 
letter, finds that there are but a few standard forms, each of which is the 
common principle of many letters. Analysis determines, as it were, the 
order of architecture to which each letter belongs, and assigns to each 
its proper place. 

Analysis does not. stop when it has determined the general principles 
of the letters, but it also separates the letters into their elementary parts. 
It thus goes to the foundation of penmanship, and opens up the entire 
subject. Method now has a chance to organize this material into a 
complete system, and thus lay out a short, practical, and easy route to 
the acquisition of a good handwriting. 

In criticising the letter, we must compare it with some standard 
model which is before the eye, or else in the mind of the writer. To 
be of material assistance to the pupil in forming correct letters, each 
letter must be criticised in detail. If a letter is wrong, some elemental 
part or parts are wrong ; and to correct the letter, such elemental part 
or parts must be corrected. Analysis is thus able to scrutinize every 
part of every letter, and to guide the pen at every stroke. 

IFhat must be the charcLCter of Analysis^ in order to accomplish this 
purpose ? 

It must contain all the main compound parts of the letters, in order 
to serve the purpose of classification. 

It must contain all the fundamental elements of the letters, in ordei 
to serve the purpose of criticism. 

These compound parts must be classed together, and the elementary 
parts classed together; and these two classes must be kept entirely 
separate and distinct, in order to serve the purpose of method. 

Does Analysis serve a practical purpose in penmanship ? 
' In itself, Analysis is nothing, and if not a means to an end, is abso- 
lutely useless, no matter how logical and ingenious. The object in 
view is to arrive at a legible and practical handwriting by the surest and 
most direct route, since it is to be put to an immediate and practical 
use. Analysis has classified the script alphabet into groups of similar 
characters. When the pupil has learned one letter, he has found the 
key to every other in the group, and has but to build on a common 
principle the individual characteristics of each. This lessens labor and 
facilitates progress. But analysis does more than this. It has arranged 
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the letters of the alphabet in the order of their comparative difSculty, 
and has thus marked out a methodical and progressive course, which is 
the surest and only direct route to the final result. 

Analysis has made the first steps in the acquisition of the art so 
simple, that writing is now begun in almost the lowest primary grades 
In penmanship, primary writing especially should be arranged after the 
anal)rtic method. It does not follow that the why and wherefore of 
every step must be fully explained, but the pupil should be led in the 
path laid out for him by science, and at a later stage of his progress he 
will be able to look back and appreciate what has helped him onward. 
The elementary analysis is' of incalculable value to the pupil as a 
standard of comparison, and as an instrument of criticism. It points 
out the way at every step of progress, and is a constant check upon 
wrong practice. It tells the pupil just what to do, just how to do it, 
and just when it is done. In no other branch can criticism be more 
simply and advantageously applied than in penmanship, and in no other 
can the pupil become his own best critic. 

To what extetit should Analysis be carried^ 

The grand object of Analysis is criticism. Hence, it should be 
carried just so far as will serve the purposes of criticism. It is not 
sufficient to stop at compound parts, however simple, because these are 
equally as susceptible of analysis as the letters themselves. Nor should 
the division be carried so far as to destroy the individuality of the ele- 
mentary parts. But the analysis is complete, when it has identified 
those parts of the letter which are units in its construction, and hence 
units of criticism. 

Any art, which is indeterminate and vague, cannot awaken enthusiasm. 
The' analytic method, the outgrowth of analysis, is not a drowsy one, 
inviting to apathy. It brings life, light, and energy into penmanship, 
and stirs up the sleepers. Thought directs practice. Every line is an 
interpretation of an idea. And the mind thinks out what the hand 
executes. 



— Ideas before words ; principles before rules ; the judgment before 
the memory ; incidental information before systematic ; reading before 
spelling ; the sounds of the letters before their names ; and, on the 
whole, nature before art. — A. R, Craig, 

— The object of education ought to be to develop in the individual 
all the perfection of which he is capable. — Kant * *" 
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LESSONS IN FRACTIONS. 

[For a class begummg the snbject.J 



BY MORTIMER M- 



I. Show a sheet of paper. Teach, — 

(i) That this represents the one, the unit. 

(2) That if we divide this unit exactly in the middle, we get two 

halves. 

(3) That each half is as large as the other. 

(4) That two halves must always make the whole, or the unit ; 

and ask, — 

(5) What is a half? 

Note. — Lead pupils to observe. Let them fully Hibb the parts ; let them take them in their 
hands to compare them ; tetl them nothing they can find out for themselves. Lead pupils to 
frame their own ausw^ers ; if their answers are grammatically or logically faulty, the teacher 
willy of course, correct them. If in answer to the fifth question aboye, the pupil states the 
idea that a half is one part oC a unit which has been divided into two equal parts, he has done 
all that should be required, — the precise form of language being of no consequence. 

II. Questions. — Is it correct to say, "I will give you the larger 
half"? What are two halves equal to ? Threfe halves? Four halves ? 
Five halves ? How many cents in a half-dollar ? How many cents in 
the whole dollar? What is the unit in the last two examples? (Ans. 
One doHar.) If a half a dime be five cents, what is a whole dime ? 
What is the unit, in the last example ? If four quarts make a half- 
gallon, how many quarts in the whole gallon ? What is the unit in the 
last example ? If eight quarts make two half-gallons, what makes one 
half-gallon ? — ^the whole gallon ? 

III. Slate Exercises. — ^Write the word ha/f on your slate ; spell it. 
Write the word halves ; spell this word, too. As it will save time in 
writing, we will let h stand for half ox halves ; and it will be more con- 
venient if we put the h under, with a line between. Thus one-half is 

written ^ : two halves ^ , etc. 

n' h' . 

1 1*35 

Write all the halves from -r up to 10. i^Ans. ^, 1, p 2, -^, 3, etc. 

Write all the halves from.^ up to 20. 

I. Count by halves from -r to 20. 

Count by halves from 20 downwards to -r. 
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How much is i +1 + 1+ 2 + 2^H- ^ - I? 
How much is ^ + I +1 + 1^ + 4 + 3+ i? 
How much is ^ +^+1- -+- + 5- ^? 
How much is^+T- + 5-r ^+^ + ^—3? 
2. How many halves in 1 ? -v? -2? ^? 3? ^? 4? 
How many halves in 5 ? 5^? 6? 7? 8^? 9? 

How many times is 1 contained in 1 ? t- ? 

1 13 

How many times is t- contained in^? 1? v-? 4? 



3 
h^ ^' h^ ^^ 'h 



Divide, by -^, the following : ^] 1; -^] 4; 4^; 5; 6; 6^; 7. 



h' «»■ h^ ^^ h^ ^^ 'h^"^ ^^ "h 

Divide, by p the following : 7^ ; 8 ; 8 i ; 9 ; 10 ; 11 i j 13. 

3. How much is once a half? twice a half? ^X-e?4x-^? 

Howmuchis5 x^? 6x -£? 7X^? 8x|? ^X^? 

How much is -r times 1 ? ^ times 2? v-X3? x:X4? 

h h h h 

Multiply by p the following: l;2j3;4;5;6;7;8. 



4. 
write 

1 -T- 

2 -f- 

3 -- 

4 -r- 

5 -f- 

6 -=- 

7 -T- 

8 -- 

9 -- 
10- 



Copy on your slates (or blackboard) the following examples^ and 
the result after each : 



1 
h 
1 
h 
1 
h 

h 
1- 
h 

h 

h 

h 
1 
h 
1 
h 



1^1 — 
h • h"" 

h • h~" 

1^1 — 
h • h"^ 

h • h"~ 

1^1 — 
h • h"" 

12_^ 2_ 

h • h"~ 

3X i = 
5X J = 



1^- 



\\ +-2j+i-;x6}+2i = 
5}+2+{eX5}+3 = 
e}+2^+{eX3}+10 = 

e} + 6 + {|x3J4-5 = 

E} + 3E+{EX2f + 3i = 

- e}+e+{iox i} + 



10 = 
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I. [Review previous lessons j— pupils to recite tJiem.] Lay three thirds 
on the UNIT. Cause pupils to observe, — 

(i) That the unit is still divided equally; but, — 

(2) That it is divided into three equal parts ; and teach, — 

(3) That each part is called a third; and ask, — 

(4) Pupils to tell what a third is. 

[Lead pupils to make their own answer, and be satisfied with any 
form of words so long as they express the thought of the child, and so 
long as he thinks out the complete answer : which is, of course, to the 

effect that a third is one of three equal parts of a unit; two-thirds is, of 

1 1 

course, two out of three equal parts of a unit] Written , . , , or ^ . 

II. Size. — Which is the larger, a third or a half? [Actual optical 
^demonstration must be had by laying the one upon the other.] How 
much larger is the half than the third ? I mean this : How much of 
another third must I add to this third (holding it lip) to make it equal 
to the half? [Pause till all are satisfied* that it requires a half of a 
third, in addition to the one-third, to equal the half, and write on the 

board : 



li 



H 



or 



1 , 1 r 1 It 



thirds half » ^^ th h ' "Mh ' h "* th h 

III. Examples for Practice. — Write down from my dictation the 
following examples : [Whole numbers must be written of a larger size 
than halves and thirds, — e, ^., 2 -i . The teacher should secure this by 
practice at the blackboard and upon slates.] After writing them cor- 
rectly, you are to solve them. 

1 

th 

2 

th 

1 

th 

1 

th 

th 



,2,3 1 

~ th 1 th th 


th 1 th ' 1^ h ' th 


T^ th ' 1 th 


3 - 2ifi + i+;j = 


+ 1 tl+tl- 


^ - 3 + ;i + ^ + 3 


+ 3+ tl+tl- 


lti + -h°f th! + -h+i- 


+ 5 + h-+l = 


1 ^ 1 1 1 1 , 1 

h+ 1 + th + h°f th 


T^ h T^ th ' 


^^-^Wi^\- 


, 1 , H 1 
^ h^ th 


Jh + E+^+^S+i- 



— Education is to inspire truth as the supreme good, and to clarify 
the vision of the intellect to discern it. — H, Mann, 
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WORSTED WORK. 

Sitting in a sea-side parlor, on a rainy morning, I heard some rusti- 
cating teachers discussing worsted work thus : 

■P^ay* — Why don't yoi\ make a "crazy-cushion," you seem to have 
such a quantity of remnants of various colors and shades of worsted ? 

Susie. — And what is a, " crazy-cushion " ? 

^eggy. — You have a piece of canvass of the proper size, and a basket 
of your various worsteds. You ask your friends, from time to tjme, to 
thread a needle and work any kind of an outline, regular or irregular, 
and fill it up, choosing the colors they prefer 

" Oh ! " said I, " I Ve an idea, (though Monsieur Monmari, who is 
Chief-of-Police of the King's English, said *No, it is nof an idea.') 
Instead of working at random, work with a purpose: keep in your 
basket one of the pattern-books that has the alphabet in marking-stitch, 
and ask each friend to work his or her initials or name in some bright 
color, enclosing it with a contrasting one." 

Peggy, — ^^His or her ? " 

" Yes," I said, " the average boy or man would be able to do it, I 
know ; and when completed, you would have an autograph cushion, 
full of interest, and association, and fun " 

Susie, — And feathers 1 

Bessie. — Or, better still, — since, whatever we are, let us be educa- 
tional, — make it historical. 

Peggy, — How ? 

Bessie. — Let your friends, and your scholars, too, each work a date 
thereon, of some historical event of interest. While she is doing it, she 
will hear and answer so many questions firom lookers-on that it will be 
as good as a history-lesson. 

Peggy, — Better I the fact related will be literally stitched into the 
memory. 

Bessie, — Then as you lie, dreamily, upon the soft pillow, 1492 will 
recall the grand figure of Columbus, landing; 1776 will rouse your 
patriotic memories ; 1630 Mrill carry the Boston girls back to Boston's 
beginning ; 1483 will speak of the baby Luther, and 1607 will tell of 

Peggy, — The infant Jamestown. 

Susie, — Good 1 let's do it. Our firiends will like it ; it will enliven a 
rainy recess for the scholars; it will, as you say, be as good as a 
history-lesson. 

Peggy, — And ever so much more sensible than a " crazy-cushion " I 

Myself. — ^Yes, indeed ; there is a "method in this madness." 

M. B. C« S. 
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OUR NOTE -BOOK. 



In presenting the first number of the secorid volume of the Primary 
Teacher to our readers, we would return our grateful acknowledgments for 
the generous patronage extended to us during the first year of its existence, 
and pledge our best efforts for the future to make the Primary Teacher a 
guide and inspiration to the noble band of teachers of the young children of 
America. ♦ 

It will be our aim to present the best practical methods of the most 
experienced and successful educators in this department of school work. 
The best talent of the country has been secured, to present the fruits of 
ripe experience and observation upon the entire range of topics taught in 
these schools, where the foundations are laid for successful mental and moral 
culture. In its pages, during the coming year, we hopfe to furnish such 
instruction as will enable the intelligent primary teachers to better adapt their 
teachings to the wants and capacities of their pupils. To this end we 
cordially invite all to aid us by suggestions, by queries, and by contributions 
of processes and methods which they have tried and found useful in their 
several fields of labor. 

No grade of school work out-ranks that of the primary teacher! It is 
second to none in dignity or honor. None requires more intelligence and 
wisdom in its faithful performance. Fellow-teachers, as you enter upon your 
duties after a season of rest and change, we tender you our hearty sympathy, 
and hope to stimulate your courage, and arouse you to nobler purposes in the 
performance of your responsible and often perplexing daily duties. 



" Remember the homes where the light has fled, 
Where the rose has faded away ; 
And the love that glows in youthful hearts. 

Oh, cherish it while you may ! 
And make your school a garden of flowers. 
Where joy shall bloom through childhood's hours. 
And fill young lives with sweetness." 

The position of the teacher of little children is second only to that of the 
mother, in its opportunities for sweetening the life of the young. In all of our 
primary schools are more or less pupils who need the loving look, and the 
gentle, winsome word that falls sweetly on the ear of the cheerless and unfor- 
tunate. The intellectual development begins as soon as the senses of a child 
come in contact with the material world ; so also does the culture of the finer 
and delicate emotions of the heart. Children in the best conditions crave 
sympathy and love ; and how much more do hundreds of those from homes 
where all is cheerless and dreary need the influence and guidance of teachers, 
who can blend their sympathies with the young lives they are brought in con- 
tact with, in their relations in the school-room. Fortunate is that teacher 
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whose temperament and natural inclination leads her to love the society and 
association of children ; who can enter into their feelings, and who can wisely 
chide and kindly praise their conduct. Important as are the labors of a 
teacher in *the training of the mind, vastly more useful is it to fill young 
hearts with sweetness, and crown their young lives with the blessings of 
truth and love. 



We have tried many different kinds of erasers, but like best one invented 
by one of our primary teachers. She procured a sheep-skin at the butcher's 
cut it in piece? five inches square, folded them in the middle, attached a string 
and hung them thus : • 



A 



A 



BLACKBOARD. 







They are always in place, noiseless, and inexpensive, 
the chalk will soon cleanse it. 



If the skin is dirty, 
D. S. Wiley. 



To SUBSCBIBEBS.— The date with your address indicates the time to which your subscription 
is paid. The Pbimaby Tbaoheb is sent until ordered to be discontinued, and an order for 
discontinuance can receive no attention until all arrearages are paid. Subscribers should 
remit by P. O Order, or by registered letter. All communications should be addressed to Pri- 
MABY Teaoheb, 16 Hawlcy street, Boston. Subscribers whose orders are not promptly 
attended to are requested to repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the P. O. 
address, town, county, and State of the subscriber to which the Pbimaby Teacheb is mailed. 



A Capital Occupation.— The Publisher of The National and New-England JoumcUt qf 
Education (weeklies, 32.50 per year), the Primary Teacher (monthly,* ^1.00 per year), and the 
Good Times (monthly, $1.00 per year), offers permanent employment to good canvassers, with 
excellent commissions. Address Tuos. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 



Hailmann's Kindergarten Training School. 

This School will enter upon its fourth term on Monday, October 7. The course will embrace 
In General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel's "New Education"; instruction 
and practice in the use of Froebel's Gifta; observation and practice in the Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it, special courses in Physiology ^ Natural History ^ MathematicSf 
and Singing, will be arranged. 

Students have free access to the Teachers' and Mothers' classes. For terms and other partic- 
ulars, apply to niR. and IIIRS. BAllilUAAN, 
1 tf 151 Prospect Atc.^ milwaakeey lVis« 
if 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For IPnTDlic Scliools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

state Director of Art Education for MassachuBettB ; General Super- 
visor of Dra^^ing in the Boston Public Schools ; and Director 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 



This system is the only comprehensive course of instruction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 

A. Piriinairy Oouireie, 

AxL Inteirineclilite Oomrises 
A^ OirAimna,!" Oouirse, 

A. Hig^li- School Oou.i*tse« 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very carefully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do nbt regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tioDS which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

li. PRANG & COMPANY, 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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BEST SERIES OF READERS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 

By E. a. SHELDON, of Oswego, N. Y. 



Reading Made Attractive, 

SHELDON'S READERS 



Reasons why Sheldon's New Readers 

excel all others. 

1. Pbof. Sheldon is the highest authority in Methods of Primary and 
Secondary Teaching. 

2. The SMALLER BOOKS Combine the phonic and "word methods. They 
present lessons specially "well arranged, and matter admirably adapted 
to awaken and interest children. 

3. The LABOEB BOOKS Offer an unusual amount an^ variety of choice 
literary selections, fitted to give the "widest scope in the practice of 
reading, and to enlarge and enrich the minds of the pupils. 

4. The SEBiES is well graded, advancing by easy, imperceptible steps ; 
while the variety and attractiveness of the matter presented prevents 
weariness, and maintains a constant interest in the classes. 

5. The books are exceptionally well illustrated and printed, on firm 
paper, and strongly bound. 

6. They give the rudimental and essential elocutionary instruction in 
a separate Manual of Reading for the Teachers' use. 

7. Sheldon's Readers are widely used; they everywhere awaken 
enthusiasm on the subject of Reading, and thus give the best satisfac- 
tion in the school-room. 



For tenns of introduction, sample copies, etc., address the Publishers, 

OHAS. SORIBNER'S SONS, 

'V4,a &, T'-AS B road-way- , Ne-w York. 
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" Every live Teacher should Examine these Grammars." 

Language Lessons-Grammar-Gomposition 

A COMPLETE COURSE IN TWO BOOKS ONLY. 

SraM LessoHS in EflnlM. Higlier Lessons in Eilisli. 

162 pages. 16mo. Bound in Cloth. 280 pages. 16mo. Bound in Cloth. 

BY — 

Alonzo Reed, A. M., and Brainerd Kellogg, A. M:, 

rnatructoT in English Grammar in the Brook- Prqfesaor of English Language and Literature 
lyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute. in Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Inst. 



12 POIIffTS 

Wherein "we Claim tiiese Works to Excel. 

Pli AN.— The science of the language is made tributary to the art of expression. Eyerj 
principle is fixed in memory and in practice, by an exhaustive drill in composing sentences, 
arranging and rearranging their parts, contracting, expanding, punctuating, and criticising 
them. There is thus given a complete course in technical Grammar and Compositumf more 
thorough and attractive than if each subject were treated separately. 

ORAinElfEAR AITD COIUPOSITION) TAUGHT TOOKTHKR.— We clahn 
that Grammar and Composition can be better and more economically taught together than 
separately; that each helps the other, and furnishes the occasion to teach the other; and that 
both can be taught together in the time that would be required for either alone. 

A GOJflPIiKTiB COURSE IN ONIiY TIVO ROOKS. — The two books com- 
pletely cover the ground of Grammar and Composition, from the time the scholar usually 
begins the subject until it is finished in the High School or Academy. 

HIE T HO R.— The authors' method in teaching these books is as follows : (1) The prin- 
ciples are presented inductively in the " Hints for Oral Instruction." (2) This instruction is 
carefully gathered up in brief definitions for the pupil to memorize. (3) A variety of exercises 
in Analysis, Parsing, and Composition is given, which impress the principles on the mind of 
the sdholar, and compel J^m. to understand them. 

AUTHORS— PRACTI€AIi TJEACHRRS.— The books were prepared by men 
who have made a life-work of teaching Grammar and Xiomposition, and both of them occupy 
high positions in their profession. 

ORARINO. — No pains have been spared in grading the books so as to afford the least 
possible difilculty to the young student. This is very important, and could scarcely be accom- 
plished by any who are not practical Teachers. 

JDJEFINITIONS.- The definitions, principles, and rules are stated in the same language 
in both books, and can not be excelled. 

mOREIiS FOR PARSINO.— The models for parsing are simple, original, and worthy 
of careful attention. 

SirSTEin OF RIAORAmS.— The system of diagrams, although it forms no vital 
part of the work, is the best extant. 

SRNTENGRS FOR ANAliYSIS.— The sentences for analysis have been selected 
with great care, and are of unusual excellence. ^ 

<|UJESTIONS ANR RE VIFWS.— There is a more thorough system of questions and 
reviews than in any other works of the kind. 

CHEAPNESS.— In introducing these books, there is a great saving of money, as the 
prices for .first introduction, and for subsequent use, are very low. 



TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 



Graded Lessons in English. 

For Intrduction, . . 30 eta. 

For Introduction, when any book 
in tLse on the same subject is 
given in exchange, . . 22 cts. 



Higher Lessons in English. 

For Introduction, , . 50 cts. 

For Introduction, when any book 
of similar grade in wse is given 
in exchange, . . . 36 cts. 



Books ordered for introduction will be delivered in any part of the United States, at 
at>ove-named prices. Sample copies for examination, with a view to introduction, will be sent 
by mail, to any Teacher or School Officer, on receipt of the Exchange price. Address 

CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 

(P. O. Box 1619.) 5 Barclay Street, NEW YOEK 
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IS^&w and Excellent 

SCHOOL BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

TAINTOR BRO'S, MERRILL & OO. 

TliG Franklin Readers. 

This new Standard Series, prepared by Gbobob S. Hillabd and L. J. Campb]bll» is 
carefully graded with fresh selections from th» best writers, and sorpasses all other reading- 
books in beauty of Illusthations and Typogbaphy. The Series comprises,— , 

, ' Introd. Exch, 
THB FRANKLIN PRIM1CR, or FIRST READBR .16 .lO 

" " SKCOND READER 27 .18 

** THIRD READER 40 .26 

" FOURTH READER 50 .30 

« FIFTH READER 80 .60 

•< ** SIXTH READER AND SPEAKER OO .60 



«f 



« 



u 



WARREN'S OliASS-WORD SPELLER. 



.16 



.lO 



A progressive Speller, designed to teach SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION', and the 
USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 



]!K[acVicar''s AritlimeticsH 

THE VERT LATEST AND THE BEST. 

This new and admirable Series by Prof. M. MacVicab, of the New York State Normal 
School, at Potsdam, has just been issued, and is receiving the unqualified approval of the best 
teachers and educators. We invite a careful examination of this Series, by all teachers and 
educators desiring to adopt the beat books for school itae. The Series is complete in two beoks: 

* Introd. Exch. 
THB BliEJXlENTARir ABITHIXIETIC 30 .22 

THS COmPIiKTS: ARITHBTIC 80 .60 



Campbeirs Concise History of the United States, , 
Seavey's (kodricli's History of the United States, 



,.75 
1.00 



.55 
.75 



These two standard Histories have attained a wide circulation, and retain their deserved 
popularity with teachers. 



Ellsworth's Penmanship and Bookkeeping. 



ZniB-worth'a PrimEury Tracing Series (Nos. A, B, and C). Pereloz. .80 
Grammar Series (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8). *' 1.12 
"Writing Portfolios {Jor holding Copy Books, etc.) 

Three Sizes Per Doz., 36, 48, & 60 Cts. 
Book-keeping and Business Manual, . .56 
Steps of Book-keeping, 50 

Bartley's School-Records, and Report Cards. 

{EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF.) 



Intr. Exch^ 






4( 



(« 



.42 
.35 



No, 1, I>aily and Monthly Record, .60 
No, 2, Monthly and Yearly JReoord, .80 
No, 8, Monthly Tear- Card, per loo, 8.00 



No, 4, Monthly Term- Card, per xoo, 8,0O 
No, S, Weekly Term- Card, " • 8,0O 



e/«u^\#\i lUiiieir^ i Song Sheaf , (with Complete Elementarr Course), ^4 o<«« 
SCHOOL MUSIO. \ Sappy Sours, (with Brief Elementary Course), 86 '* 

Any of the above books will be sent to anv teacher for examination, with a view to introduC' 
tion, on receipt of the ** Introduction Price.*^* Address the Publishers, 

TAINTOR BRO'S, MERRILL & CO.. 758 Broadway, N. 7. 
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T. COTESWORTH PINCENET, 

School and Kindergarten Supplies 

30 Union Square (4th Ave. Side), NEW YORK. 

SCHOOIi FURNITURE. Teachers' Desks and Chairs, Papils* Desks, Settees, &o. 

SOHOOIi APPARATUS. Globes, Celestial and Terrestrial, Orreries, Tellnrians, 
Slated Cloth, Eureka Slating, Blackboards, Easels, Supports, Blackboard Rubbers, Dividers, 
Pointers, NWall-Maps, Chart of Literature, &c. 

AI]>8 TO SGHOOIi ]»I8€IPIiINE. 600 in set. Reward Cards, Medals, &c. 

S€BIOOIi STATIONS RIT. Paper, Ink, Pens, Penholders, Lead Pencils, Rubber 
Erasers, Inkstands, ibikwells and Covers, Chalk, Slates, Slate-Pencils, Exercise and Composi- 
tion-Books, Drawing-Books, &c. 

ORJECT-TEA€BlING AIDS. Spelling and Sentence Sticks, Letter and Word 
Cards, Numeral Frames, Object-teaching Forms, Cube-Root Blocks, Dissected Cones, &o. 

^^ Notice. By sending us your address, you will receive our latest Circulars as fast as 
issued. 

PINCKNBT'S U. S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORS, 

A guide for those having children to educate,— gives information of best Schools; Sent free 
for this purpose on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. To all others, 50 cents. [Copies to be 
had at the Office of the National and New-England Journals, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 



Pinckney's Agency for Schools and Teachers 

Supplies Tutors, Governesses, Professors (American and Foreign), Principals and 
Assistants, good Teachers for anj department, with positions. Send stamp for applica- 
tion-form. Supplies Schools and Families with competent Instructors withottt ondrge. 

■ 

New-York Seminaxy for Kindergarten Teachers, 

With MODEL KINDERGARTEN, 

Reopens November 1st, 1878. 

9 West-28th- Street, ( pbof. john kraus, ) p^i^cinais 

' J Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, T *^^**' 

NEW YORK. ( (Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 

** Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the PestaloTszi-Diesterweg-Froebel school, according to 

the rational modern meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of the Kindergarten 

in America. He has been for many years connected with the Department of Education in 
Washington, D. C, where his efforts were unceasingly devoted to the Kindergarten cause, and 
his devotion and enthusiasm on the subject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
cators interested on this subject." — Gen. Eatorif U. S. Com. cf EduccUum. 

** Mrs. ELraus-Boelte is the first authority on the subject. Without referring to her previous 

success in Germany and England,^he Kindergarten in New York is sufficient recommendation 

of whatever she writes, especially upon the training of Kindergarten Teachers. There is no 
argument so good as the sight of such a success as Mrs. Kraus-Boelte's. I have never seen so 
complete a realization of Froebel's idea of the law of the Lord that gives perfect liberty, 
because it is one with the love that takes captivity captive, as in this Kindergarten of Mrs. 
Kraus. Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten Teacher is so high, and she inspires her pupils 
with such a standard, and at the same time with so much modesty and ardor to improve, tnat 
to have her certificate is a guarantee of excellence." — Misa E. P. Peahodyi in Kind. Messenger. 

" I judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest Kindergartner in the country, after 

the pure type of Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to me as one of the ablest 
in Gfermany." — Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, in N. E. Jour of EdttcaHon. 

" Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, holds the highest place. She comes to 

us most directly from the founder of the system, and is aided by an experience of twenty years 

in Germany, England, and America. It is to the labors of this lady more than any other, that 
the increasing success of the Kindergarten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more than 
all the rest." — Oaiaxb . 
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FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

BY PROF. S. S. GREENE. 
1. 

What are they ? First, let us see what they are not They are by no 
means the Jirsf lessons which the child should receive. He needs 
lessons on common matters ; lessons in which he shall tell orally what 
he knows about them, and be told many interesting things which he 
does not know ; lessons, in short, which shall bring him into agreeable 
and confiding relations to the teacher. They are not lessons in leffer- 
learning; yet letters are in them, and letters are to be made, noticed, 
and used every hour of the day. If he can make the letters and not' 
eventually know them, he will disprove the maxim that doing is knowing. 
They are not lessons in spelling; yet spelling, that is, letter-combining, 
— more accurately,-word-making and word-recognizing, — constitute the 
staple of his work. If he can write, " The crow is black," and not spell 
every word, he may well stop and take lessons in spelling. No word 
can be made without spelling it ; no word can be made and applied 
without knowing it. They are not lessons in sentence-making; yet 
sentence-making, that is, thought-expressing and thought-receiving by 
means of sentences, will always involve the two essential processes in 
learning the written language. 

They are lessons in telling and being told by the use of written words. 
A lesson is an intentional employment of means by the teacher to reach 
a proposed end with the child. A well-conducted lesson moves toward 
that end in the most direct way possible. It fixes the attention of the 
pupil predominantly upon the end, and withdraws it almost wholly from 
the means. Nature requires the child blindly to go through many com- 
plex and difficult processes to reach important ends, and leaves a dis- 
tinct knowledge of these processes to be evolved as a matter of 
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philosophy at a later period. Letters, word-making, word-recognizing, 

sentence-making, and sentence-recognizing are all means to the grand 
end of giving forth and receiving thoughts by means of written language ; 
but their many and complex processes should not at first be obtrusively 
displayed, although they should be gone through with again and again, 
till they become practically familiar. Written language as an instru- 
ment, not as aphilosophy, is what the child needs. His mind is filled 
with delight so long as he feels that he is to tel/ sometAing vhen he 
writes, or is to be told something when he reads. But all interest ceases 
when he is made to turn the means into ends, and give attention to 
mere processes, even though be will most cheerfully go through with 
them. — nay, become familiar with them, — so long as they are but aids 
to express his thoughts. Thus mastered, written language becomes a 
possession, with all its wealth of philosophy, its grammar and rhetoric 
disguised and laid away for future use. 

The following illustration wilt show how the work is to begin ; 

-cx^. 

Me {la:. 



j^ee Me e<^. 



The teacher calls the attention of the class to the picture. She leads 
them to distinguish between the real object and the representation of it 
by the picture. The class are then made to understand that the word 
ox in a similar way represents the object, and that by making the word 
on their slates they are telling what tbey saw without speaking a word. 
The children are encouraged to do it, and to keep on doing it. Their 
interest is awakened, — a vital point gained. The next time they can 
write the ox. They know nothing of letters, but understand what they 
are expressing by the marks which they make. Very soon they write, 
See the ox, and thus express a complete thought in a way, to them 
altogether new, and yet one which will be always practicable. Now 
that they have mastered this simple idiom, they have the means in their 
power to tell something, by this new method of expression, of all the 
objects about them. They may write, »S« fiie aj/ ; See the dog; See me. 
They are of course unable, intuitively, to write the word representing 
the new object. Just so it was a few years ago they were unable 
to speak it ; and just as the mother then spoke it and the child repeated 
it after her, so now the teacher writes it and the class write and rewnte 
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it, till the written form becomes as familiar as did formerly the spoken. 
At every step they read what they write. They read and write to 
gether, thereby learning one process as they learn the other. They 
hold^and impress upon the memory everything which they learn to make. 
The way is now open for constant, additions to their means of ex- 
pression. Any teacher who tries the method, and catches the true 
spirit of it, will never return to the old. 



QUESTIONS ON THE GLOBE. 

BY JOHN SWETT. 
II. 

SECOND LESSON, 

1. In what direction is the North Pole from the South Pole? 

2. The South Pole from the North Pole ? 

3. The North Pole from the Equator ? 

4. The South Pole from the Equator ? 

5. North America from South America? 

6. South America from North America ? 

7. Europe from Africa ? Africa from Europe ? 

8. Asia from Australia? Australia from Asia? 

9. In what direction is North America from Europe ? Europe from 
North America? 

10. Europe from Asia ? Asia from Europe? 

11. South America from Africa ? Africa from South America? 

12. Which is the larger, Asia or Europe ? Africa or Asia ? 

13. North America or South America ? 

14. South America or Africa ? Africa or Australia ? 

15. Which two are shaped alike? 

16. What is the southern point of Africa named ? Of South America ? 

1 7. Point out and read the names of four large islands between Aus- 
tralia and Asia. 

18. Which is the largest of these ? 

19. Find out the place where North America and Asia come nearly 
together : what separates them ? 

20. Which is the largest ocean ? 

21. Which is the longest and narrowest? 

22. What small ocean around the North Pole ? 
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THE KEY-NOTE. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

As I carried in my mind the theme of this paper, my eye met a para- 
graph in the September Teacher, which is so forcible and concise an 
expression of what I feel to be the motif oi my *• experiment in teach- 
ing,'' that I might use it as a text for this, my last explanatory essay : 
^* The object of education ought to be to develop in the individual all 
the perfection of which he is capable." — Kant. As the Delphic oracle 
instructed Cicero to " follow Nature, and not take the opinion of the 
multitude for his guide," so, more and more, do intuition and experience 
say to the teacher of children, " Attune your ear to the whispers of 
Nature that you may discern the secret of education." 

As a mother, I am most concerned that each child in the embrace oi 
home shall receive from me what it needs for its physical, mental, and 
moral development. There is great diversity in this small circle y a 
difference of temperament, of tendencies, of tastes, of natural powers, 
and natural wants. I must administer to each, adapt myself to each, 
meet each on its own track. So in a school, the teacher must be as the 
mother to desire and provide for each one ; she must discern the native 
stamp of the individual pupil, the character of its organization. When 
she is thoroughly acquainted with the child, has drawn near to it in an 
atmosphere of loving appreciation, and placed htrstM en rapport with its 
intrinsic being, then she is prepared to teach it, and her teaching on 
that footing will be not merely the work of the recitation-hour, nor of 
some departments gf instruction, but a deep influence acting every- 
where, whether in school or out of school, — acting, as I can bear 
witness, through the whole life-time of that child, and the subject of a 
life-long gratitude. 

Nature emphatically forbids me to try the mechanical process, which 
treats children in the aggregate and seeks to produce a dead-level of 
uniformity in the school ; Nature warns me from merely conventional 
ruts, and unthinking mannerisms. My mother-heart knows better than 
this. Do I want my child made like every other child ? No, a thou- 
sand times! Let her be herself, — trained, developed, ennobled, but 
always herself; her individuality perfect, her identity complete; for 
though millions of children arise^ in the land, there will never be 
another like this one. I want to see her face glow with the radiance 
which can be lit on no other brow, and her soul dressed in the Jbeautiful 
garments which were prepared for her from the foundation of the world. 
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Let those who teach her consult the oracle of her nature, discover the 
hints within her as to what sort of woman she should become, never 
lose sight of her in the crowd nor confound her with her neighbor; but 
keep her undistorted, uncramped, ungraded^ — her being wrought upon 
according to God's pattern for her alone. This is what I ask for my 
child, and therefore what I demand of myself as the teacher of some 
other mother's child. Her child is as unique as mine ; I must make no 
encroachment on its ideal individuality, nor attempt to trim and fit its 
original powers to an un3delding standard. The school of the rule-and- 
plumb is a machine-shop ; with its constant measurements and tests, its 
ranks and examinations, it grinds down these clear-cut crystals of mind 
into a dead mass ; it stops to pour all the brains within its reach through 
a weekly sieve, till all distinctive qualities are lost, and not one of the 
fine units can be distinguished from the still disintegrated whole. 

Why is it thought necessary to know and exhibit the comparative 
progress and attainment constantly ? Is it possible for us to put one 
mind so by another as to decide " this is higher," " that is lower " ? 
Brain-power has too many outlets and modes of growth to be subjected 
to such crude valuations. I will have no comparisons made among my 
children. I will allow none in my school ; the only relative test I will 
put is the test of conscience, — Do you rank well in the scale of your 
possibilities ? 

In a small private school, such as has been discussed in these papers, 
there is perhaps an unusual inequality in powers and attainments. It 
often happens that a child who is peculiar, or who has had an excep- 
tional course of training or want of training, one whose health requires 
singular care, or whose education has been from some cause irregularly 
carried on, is placed in such a *' select " school. The class, thus made 
up of difficult and heterogeneous elements, can hardly be treated as a 
whole, and yet, in externals, it must be to some extent a unit ; but with 
the subtle insight and magnetic forces which the teacher, as well as the 
physician, requires and must be able to command, we must treat each 
mind as distinctly as a skillful physician would treat each separate 
patient. We must perceive and appreciate the instant want and diffi- 
culty in each case, and with imperceptible and sometimes unconscious 
skill keep each mind supplied and alive. Yes, let us keep each mind 
alive before us, — ^breathing vitalizing air from the realm in which we are 
acting as guide or priestess, and then indeed we are doing our whole 
work as teachers. If I try to awaken in each child within my keeping 
the activities of which it is capable, develop the gifts with which Nature 
has endowed it, round out and perfect the being in its individual beauty, 
finish the typical design and assist the creative purpose in the formation 
of that soul, what more absorbing interest or responsibility can I 
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assume ?- If I appreciate it, I shall bring all the enthusiasm and sym- 
pathy of my nature, as well as all the attainments of my life, to bear 
upon it. 

And as in the educational economy of Christianity we find a most 
exact model for such a method, — the Teacher having secret sympathy 
and power with each disciple, — so is it not possible that the parallel 
may be extended ; and even in our far-distant following of His ways of 
working, the phenomenon of seeming miracle may still present itself, — 
miracle, which is only the normal result of a deeper understanding with 
Nature ; results which, for mere mechanical and superficial methods 
are simple impossibilities ? 



A WORD TO THE PRIMARY TEACHER v^ABOUT MUSIC. 

BY W. S. TILDEN. 
11. 

I am glad to see that you have been so successful in your attempts to 
get your little ones to imitate a sound of given pitch ; almost all can do 
it now, especially after one or two'^trials. Even burly little Tim, when 
he heard the other children, one after another, taking the pitch, put up 
his hand to try, and actually raised his voice the greater part of an 
octave toward the right point. 

I perceive that you are a person of tact, and know how to come at 
your pupils so as to secure their interested attention. While you give 
them all the freedom they can use without abusing it, you are not one 
of those who fondly fancy that they are conducting affairs on some high 
and improved model, simply because there is habitual disorder and inat- 
teiltion in the room. The children are therefore kept in proper position 
for singing while the exercise lasts, and give heed to what is said by the 
teacher, doing at once what they are asked to do. You can hold your 
class, and so will be able to do good class-work. 

One thing we notice now, that many fall back into their old habit of 
singing out of tune when we try to sing a song, though they can take 
the pitch pretty well when we are making a specialty of it. That fact 
serves to point out our way. We shall gradually leave the song singing 
as we have practiced it, and substitute some exercises in which we can 
conveniently make pitch-taking a specialty. Something rhythmical 
will be introduced a little later. 
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We will now substitute the syllable do for the la that we have been 
using. Give the distinctive sound of long, but not such a deep and 
over-strained as will make the voices sound like blowing into an ink- 
bottle. Teach it to the class more by the sound than by the shape of 
the mouth, though it will be well to speak of that to individual pupils 
who need special correction. Now please do not think of do at all as 
meaning the pitch C, and so lower the voices down to it. Doy as we in- 
tend to use it, means simply the beginning of a tone-chain, at whatever 
part of the vocal compass it may be taken. We are about to commence 
forming such a tone-chain or " scale," and we shall start it at the pitch 
we have all along employed, — namely, G, 

Therefore, this morning, after having sung the syllable la as usual, 
simply substitute for it the syllable do at the same pitch. This may be 
made an individual exercise in the same manner as with the syllable 
previously used, until the pupils can pronounce it at the specified pitch 
nicely. Then proceed to sing clearly before the class, without explana- 
tion or remark, the first two degrees of the scale, do^ re^ — asking the 
children all to try and do what they heard you do. 

After this is accomplished, whether days or weeks are needed for the 
task, take a new step, and continue the tone-chain by singing do^ re^ m 
the pupils trying to imitate as before. When a reasonable degree o 
success is attained, add the fourth degree, ^27/ and later, soL This will 
be far enough to carry it for the first half year, not only on account of 
the vocal compass, but also because these five degrees of ascent, with 
the many changes upon them employed in the exercises next to be con- 
sidered, will present as much of this kind of material as the digestion 
will assimilate. It is not necessary to complete the scale at once. 
Neither is it well to stop long before reaching the fifth degree in the 
scale, on account of the natural relation between the tonic and domi- 
nant which takes hold even of the musical perceptions of a little child. 

That in which you will most need the assistance of personal advice, 
or else of observation in some good school, is the proper use of the 
voice. Employ what is commonly termed " medium " voice. If the 
pupils use what is called " chest " tones, these exercises will seem to be 
too high j and in that case the effect will be disagreeable and injurious. 
Precisely to avoid this " chest " quality, experience has decided to com- 
mence at a pitch properly above the " chest *' range. 

I am glad also that you do not leave this matter of taking the 
right pitch to guess-work, but have wisely provided yourself with a G 
pitch-pipe. 



The school is the manufactory of humanity. — Comenius, 
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HOW LINA LEARNS TO READ AND WRITE. 
A pretty story for industrious chUdren. — First Day, 

BY FREDERICK FROEBEL. 
[Translated by Mrs. Charles Nagel» St. Louis, Mo.] 

Lina was a little girl about six years old, who was fond of busying 
herself independently ; with her own simple playthings, her blocks, 
tablets, and sticks of different shapes and colors, she could make many 
beautiful things. She could combine sticks, strips of colored paper, and 
other material, in various pleasing ways, and in many other ways could 
form pleasing things. She was even able to make some of her play- 
things, and these she liked best of all. 

Lina caught a ball well when it was thrown to her, and in this exercise 
had gained much skill and ease in the position of her body and in the 
use of her limbs, so that she did not often let anything fall from her 
hands, or knock things over which might be in her way. Lina could 
also sing many pretty songs. Many of the games which she played she 
could accompany by little songs, which made her love the games much 
more, for these songs taught her all about what she was doing, and then 
she was not obliged to disturb her father and mother continually to ask 
them questions. 

So Lina was always busy and happy, never bored and never cross ; 
her constant cheerfulness made her the joy of her parents and a model 
for all little children who wish to give their dear parents pleasure and 
be happy themselves in well-arranged work and play. Lina was with 
her parents nearly all the time, and played quietly near them. One day 
she noticed that her father received a letter which made him very glad, 
and that very soon after he sent away another in answer. She turned 
to her mother, who was in the room, and said, " Give me some paper, 
dear mother, please ; I want to write a letter, like father ! " 

" Little children such as you, dear Lina," said her mother, " cannot 
write like father, and cannot write on paper at all : their little fingers 
are too weak to hold and guide a pen or pencil. But I will show you 
how you can place little sticks so as to form letters and words, and this 
is one way of writing." So said the kind mother to little Lina, who 
begged her again : " Dear mother, teach me ! But will other people be 
able to read what I write this way ? " 

" Let us try, my child. Here I have the sticks, and this smooth dark 
table looks as though it were made for us j the clean white sticks will 
look very nice on it." 
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But do you know," said Lina's kind mother, *' when father sends 
away a letter he always writes his name at the end of it, and above it, 
at the beginning, he writes the name of the person who is to have the 
letter ? So you must write your name first of all, or rather learn to 
make it with these sticks." 

"Yes, dear mother." ^ 

"Well, what is your name, my child ? " 

" Oh, you know ! my name is Lina." 

" I do," said her mother ; " but if we wish to write it, or form it with 
sticks, we must listen well and heed the various sounds which help to 
make it ; then ^e must learn the signs for the sounds, which we call 
letters, and then place these letters just as we hear the soimds follow 
each other in your name." 

So this thoughtful mother spoke to her attentive child. " Now, my 
daughter, speak your name slowly and distinctly, and notice well what 
sounds you hear, and then I will tell you what I hear." The little girl, 
anxious to learn, pronounced her name very slowly and clearly, — 
* "Z-/-//-tf." 

'* I heard the sounds / and «," said the mother. 

"Yes," said Lina, "I hear just what you do." 

" Then in Lina we hear the sounds / and a. Now, child, take this 
stick and place it vertically before you ( | ). When you see the stick in 
this position say '/.'" The mother placed the stick in the same 
position again, and the child repeated the sound " /." " See," said the 
mother, "this vertical stick is now the sign for the sound 1;" and, to 
practice the child, the mother placed the stick once more, and the child 
immediately said "/." 

"Do we not hear another sound in your name ? " asked the mother 
again. 

" Oh, yes ; the sound ^." 

" See," said the mother, " now I place these two sticks ; I will let 
them meet at the top and connect them by a third, which is smaller, and 
which I lay horizontally across them ( A )• When you see this letter 
you must speak the second sound in your name." The mother took the 
sticks, placed them once more in the same position, and the child again 
pronounced the sound, "«." 

Such happy times as Lina and her mother had together now ! It was 
a pleasure to see them. Sometimes she placed the perpendicular stick 
( I ) upon the table, then Lina would say ^' /" ; then again she put down 
the three joined sticks, and Lina pronounced "df " clearly and distinctly. 
Then they changed their parts, — the child placed the sticks, and the 
mother spoke the sounds ; again, the mother pronounced the sounds, * 



* The i in Lina is pronounced like the sound of i in ' police ' (ee), and the a is like a in *• Eva.*- 
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and the little girl found the right letter for each. Now both letters lay 
before them ( | A }• 

1 he mother now asked her child, " Is your name only | A ? " 

" Oh, no j my name is Lina ! " 

" Then, my child, we want more letters to make your name. Come, 
tell me your name ^once more, and notice well the movement of your 
lips and tongue : listen well, and tell me what you hear." The child did 
as her mother wished, and said slowly, "Z-i-«-^z." 

"Now I will say it," said the mother; "you must listen very attent- 
ively, — L-i-n-ay 

" Why, yes," said the child, " there are other sounds beside / and a, 
— ^the tongue makes them." 

" Quite right, my child. Now listen again ; before the / I will place 
the sign for the sound which you hear before /(LI)* Now it is Z-i; 
and before the letter A I will place the sign for the sound which you 
hear before a. This makes it N A • And, following each other, they 
make LINA (Zina)." 

So the dear mother taught her attentive little girl, and the happy 
child read her name many times, and wrote it again with her sticks. 
" O, how happy I am, dear, good mother, to be able to write and read 
my name 1 I thank you so much. But will father and uncle be able to 
read it ? " 

" It is almost noon ; father and uncle will be at hom'e very soon ; then 
we shall see whether they can read what you have written with your 
sticks." 

" I wish they were here now ! " Just then they entered the room ; 
Lina waijted until they had greeted her mother, when she went up to 
her and looked up as though she meant to beg her for something. The 
mother understood, and led the father to the table, saying, " Father, see 
what Lina has done ! " The father looked and read : " 'Zina.* Why, 
child, you have made your name, — you can write your name with 
sticks 1 " Then her uncle said : " I must look. Yes, it is true ; I see 
*Zma * written with sticks ! " 

Everybody was happy. " But," said the father, " I must see you do 
it. I will take up the sticks, and you must place them again." 

" Yes, father," and she wrote again ( L I N A )• 

Her father and uncle then pointed to the letters, and Lina spoke the 
sound of which each was the sign ; then t/iey spoke the sounds, and Lina 
made the letters. And all were as happy and merry together as 
possible. 

But the mother said : " Children, you are forgetting your dinner ; the 
dishes are getting cold." As they were taking their seats at the table, 
uncle said : " Your dear mother takes care of us all : she helped you so 
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much, and now she remembers not to let the dishes grow cold I To- 
day, Lina, you have made us happy by writing and reading your name ; 
to-morrow you must learn to read and write the beautiful word ' Mutter ' 
(Mother). 

" You are very good, uncle," said the child. 

The dinner was as bright and happy as though it had been a birth- 
day party. 



SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 



BY MRS. J. M. LORD. 



II. 



To-day call the attention of the class to the lesson of yesterday ; 
repeat the whole of it, and see that each one remembers the main 
features of the lesson. It is only by repeated effort on the part of both 
teacher and pupil that this can be fixed in the mind of the pupil. Now 
draw upon the board the picture of a dog. 

Teacher, — " What is this I have drawn 1 " Ans, — " A dog." Give an 
illustration of calling a dog, or of driving one out of the room. 

Teacher. — " Can we do this to this dog on the board ? " Ans, — " No, 
ma'am ; it is only the picture of a dog." 

Teacher, — "Well, we will now write its name upon the board." We 
then write O. I inquire of some one, " Is that letter the name of the 
picture 9 " Ans,—'' No, ma'am." 

Teacher, — " Well, I will prefix a letter," taking jD and showing its 
power as a consonant, " Another letter is needed to spell the name, so 
we add 6^," and show the class that G has the same sound as a conso- 
nant that D has. 

And now, after we have completed the word, proceed to say some- 
thing in a sentence about a dog. Allow the scholar who has been the 
most ready with answers to suggest the first sentence. She says, "I have 
a dog, his name is Nero,^^ Now we can make a very fine exercise in the 
different sounds of ^ in the words- of this sentence. Require each 
member of the class to give a sentence with " Dog " in it. One will say, 
" 1 have a brown dog with long ears." Another will say, " I saw an 
old dog when I was coming to school " ; and so on. 

We find that, very readily, we can have an abundance of material to 
illustrate with^ and step by step we must go on. We have accomplished 
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much in two lessons in the pleasant use of the voice, in pronouncing O. 
Be sure each lesson is given in a sweet, loving' voice by the teacher^ and 
the little ones will soon catch the same tones and be able to examine 
the letter O in the high and low tones. 

Teacher, — "Let us now see if there are any other sounds of O, 
Listen to me : John, come in ! " speaking in a loud and clear tone of 
voice, as if calling John in from the yard. Again (very softly): 
" Flossy, step softly when you come into the room J Did the letter O 
sound just the same in both names ? " The answer will be at once, 
" No ; one is loud, the other low." 

Teacher, — " Well, we will call those sounds ^loud and soft* Why did 
I need to speak yohn^s name so much more loudly than when I spoke 
Flossy s f " Ans. — "John was not so near you as she was." 

Teacher, — " Very well ; now we know that there are other needful 
sounds of Oj and these are two of them. We will write other sentences 
combining the sounds high and low with long and short O" giving 
illustrations of the need of these sounds in order to make our language 
intelligible. Say to the class : " The vowel is that part of our words 
that make up language which means something^ — viz., in this word yohn^ 
pronounce the consonants y-h-n. Do they mean anything by them- 
selves ? " The answer will be, " No ; we cannot even hear any sound! " 
Now give the O ; show its power as high and long. We could make it 
to be heard a long way off, yet we need the combinations of the vowel 
and consonants to make up the word. Take the words com£y go, and 
others showing the power of the vowel in the expression of our ideas 
in words. 

The sounds of ^ we have thus far considered are sufficient for the 
use of the class at present. The teacher needs to exercise great care 
in giving apt and attractive illustrations, and also she needs to be very 
careful that her own tones of voice are very definite, so that they can be 
clearly and easily distinguished by the pupils in the class. Nothing 
will be accomplished only by a repeated effort. Constant drilling will 
soon make an indelible impression. 

Our next lesson will take up more of the vowels. 



— It matters not how learned the teacher's own mind may be, and 
how well replenished with ideas, and how clearly he sees them ; there 
is a power beyond this necessary, to produce copies of these ideas on 
the minds of others. — A, R, Craig, 
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HEALTH FOR TEACHERS. 

BY HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 



HQW TO GO TO SLEEP. 

This is a question which I wish no readers of this journal might have 
need to consider, but that when the time arrives and they retire, sleep 
should come to them as readily and surely as to the healthy and weary 
infant. However, if tired Nature's sweet restorer has to be courted, 
how to do it effectually is worth studying. Something may be done 
beforehand in securing favorable conditions. The manual laborer, 
retiring with brain free, knows nothing after once fairly landing in bed. 
The difficulty with the brain-laborer is to get the brain free, or empty, 
of thought. Too often such person knows more after going to bed than 
before ; bright thoughts come easily, perplexing questions solve them- 
selves, brilliant projects are born, but not of sober reason, and they are 
likely to vanish into thin air in actual living. 

Time, and some sort of diversion, between responsible work, study, 
or solid reading, and retiring will tend to empty the brain. Whatever 
diverts blood from that organ favors sleep. Sometimes a brisk but not 
fatiguing walk, bringing the blood to the external parts and to the ex- 
tremities, helps. Increasing the circulation to the skin by a quick 
rubbing of the whole surface with a dry towel or the hands, is good ; and 
if it can be done by an attendant, better. Riding or driving in the 
evening has a salutary effect. Baths may aid sleep, but space cannot 
be given in this number to a description of their administration, nor of 
the regulation of the dietary habits for the same purpose. But, briefly, 
the habit of taking the last meal (and eating nothing whatever after- 
ward) some hours, say four or five, before retiring, is beneficial. Tea- 
drinking in the latter part of the day begets sleeplessness. Drug-taking 
of any sort to induce sleep is deprecable ; the end thereof is wretched- 
ness. Whatever is decidedly exciting either to the intellectual faculties, 
the emotions, or the passions, is unfriendly to sleep. 

Absence of light, and pure air are promotive of unbroken and refresh- 
ing sleep. Even in mid-winter out-door air may be admitted to the 
sleeping-room, if not directly, through an adjoining room, by a slightly- 
opened window; the temperature being modified, if practicable, by 
artificial heat. The seclusion of all noise, and a bed to one's self, are 
desirable when convenient. However, things cannot always be had ar 
the best, and, fortunately, there is a large element of adaptability in out 
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composition, enabling us to thrive on second or third-rate accommoda- 
tions if we only have content therewith. 

The best bed I know is a good hair-mattress upon a good wire-mat- 
tress ; and the poorest is of feathers. Pillows of hair, medium size ; 
day-garments all removed ; and, for cold weather, a warm gown, — ^wool 
or cotton flannel, — next the skin ; and, if need be, outside of it another 
flannel one. Of all causes of wakefulness, lying cold is about the most 
disagreeable and harmful. To secure warmth, thickness of gowns is 
better than great weight of bed-clothes. But anything rather than lying 
cold, — jugs of hot water, a bed-fellow, even a feather-bed. The hour 
for retiring should be the same each night, and with persons who can- 
not readily fall asleep, I suspect it is well to allow half or three-quarters 
of an hour for settling up the last affairs of mind and heart. Being^ 
ready for sleep, take a comfortable position and persistently keep it. 
Turning, and tossing, and tumbling about rather increases nervousness 
than allays it. Resolutely holding yourself still, quiet, drowsiness, and 
sleep may steal over you in consequence. If not, then hold the mind 
still. It is possible to stop thinking. To do so may be very difficult 
for one not practiced in it. Certainly it is easier to let the thoughts run 
on automatically, where they will, till away into the small hours, may be. 
But this unprofitable thinking should be taken under control. Fix the 
attention closely, and instantly a thought starts out, stop it short. If 
you relax your watchfulness in the least, the first you know thought will 
be galloping off in a new direction. But be not discouraged. Though 
so weary you scarce have the courage to try, nevertheless do try ; by 
and by you will wake and find to your surprise that in that very effort 
you dropped off and have really slept. Then, without allowing the 
mind to become active, do the same thing again. This is my method. 

One lady fixes her attention upon an imaginary small spot, a few 
inches in firont of her forehead ; one repeats continuously, " He giveth 
his beloved sleep." Everybody has heard about counting one's self to 
sleep. Carpenter mentions the plan of gently rubbing some part of the 
body, and also that of fixing the thought on the act of respiration, 
mentally following the air in its course through the passages down into 
the lungs, and out again. I suppose the process in all these methods 
is really the same : by an effort of the will, the mind is taken off the 
subjects which have occupied it during the day, through holding the 
attention to some particular object. One writer gives this direction for 
inducing sleep : " Let the person breathe very quietly, rather deeply, 
and at intervals, but not long enough to cause the least feeling of 
uneasiness. In fine, let him imitate a person sleeping, and do it 
steadily for several minutes5' To get up and stir about in the cool air, 
perhaps shaking up and making the bed, thus freshening it ; to rub or 
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bathe the skin ; to lay a wet napkin on the forehead, — any of these may 
be serviceable on occasion, though one would not wish to establish a 
habit of rising for these purposes. In truth, the better way is to secure 
such vigor and tranquility of the nervous system that no reason shall 
exist for resorting to any of these expedients. 
Our Home^ Dansville^ N, V. 



LESSONS IN FRACTIONS. 

[For a class beginning the subject.] 
BY MORTIMER M. WARREN. 

n. 

1. Count by thirds from £7 to 20. 
Count by thirds from 20 to rr . 

How much is I + 4 + 4 - 4 + 4 - tl • 

How much isi+ii- + i+l+4+| + ^--? 

How much is 1+1+5-21+4+4 + 4-4? 

2. How many thirds in 1 ? 2? 3? 4? 5? 6? 7? 

How many thirds in I4? 24? sl? 44? 64? 
How many times is 1 contained in 1 .? in ^ ? in -r > 

1 112 2 

How many times is ^r contained in 1 ? l^r ? m ? .x ? 1 x ? 
•^ tn tn th tn th 

1 1 "2 2 

How many times is , contained in 5^ ? 5-r ? 6 ? 6-r ? 

Divide by i the following: i ; I; ^ '> ^b ^t> ^ > ^ti 

3. How much is once a third ? 2 X ^ ? 3 X 4 ? ^ X 4? ^ X''^* 
How much is one-third times 2 ? ^ X 3 .? ^ X 4 .? ^X 51 

Howmuchis2 X 4? 2 X ,|? 2 X 4? 5 X 4? 6 X |. 
Multiply, by 1, the following : 1 ; 2 ; 3 ; 4:; 5; 6 ; 7 ; S. 



4$ 
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1-5- 
2-5- 

L^ 

th • 

2 ^ 
th • 

3 _^ 
th • 

4 _^ 
th • 
4 ^ 
th • 

th • 

8 _^ 
th • 

9 ^ 
th • 



th '^ 



Multiply, by ^ the following : 1 ; 2 ; 3 ; 4 ; 5 ; 6 ; 7 ; 8. 

Multiply, by ^p the following: 1;2;3;4;5;6;7;8. 
4. Copy on your slate the following examples, and solve them : 

) **th • thj T^* thT^th 

E+a+2l+3+4= 

1 th th ( ' h 1^ j h • h J 
I th • -^ ( ^ h T^ th "^ h 
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th 
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th 
1 

th 

\_ 

th 

1 

th 
1 

th 
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th 
2 
th 
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th 
4 
th 
3 
th 



2 

th 

2 

th 

4 

th 



1 
2 
3 
5 
3 



X2 = 

Xl- 
X3 = 

X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



1 _ 
th ~" 
1 
th = 

1 _ 
th"~" 

2 __ 
th ~ 
4 _ 
th ~" 
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th 



PROBLEMS. 

1. John having a sheet*of paper (show the unity as you read this), 
tore off and gave away (show the third) a third of it, and wrote an exer- 
cise on one-half of the remainder : how much had he left ? 

2. Suppose he had given away a half of his sheet, and had torn off 
and lost a third and a half a third of it, how much would he have had 
left ? 

3. Now, suppose he had given away a half, and had lost a third, what 

*■ 11 

would he have had left ? | "^ *^^ ih [ 

4. Once more, suppose he had given away a half, and had lost a half 
a third, what part would he have had left ? 

5. Finally, suppose he had given away two-thirds, and had lost half 
of the remainder, what part would he have had left ? 

6. Mary has a piece of cloth (here show the unit again) which she is 
desirous of selling. She disposes of a half to Jane for 3 cents, and a 
third to Sarah for 2 cents ; now, judging by the relative sizes of a halt 
and a third (show them), do you think the price is fair to each ? 
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7. Can you prove that the price is fair ; or can you prove that it is 
unfair ? 

8. If the price was really fair, what ought Jane to have paid if she 
had bought the whole of it ? 

9. A farmer has a field (show the unit)-, he sells a third o( it for 
twenty dollars, and ahalf of it for thirty dollars (if necessary, show the* 
halves and thirds) : are the two prices fair, and what is the value of 
what he has left ? 

10. Suppose he buys back the third for forty dollars, what ought he 
to pay, at that rate, for the half, if he wishes to own it again ? 

11. Suppose, now, he takes the field which he has rebought, and 
sows a third of it to wheat, and a third and half a third of it to oats, and 
the rest to com : how much of the field has he in com ? 

12. If the com sells for ten dollars, what ought he to get for his 
wheat and for his oats, (supposing that he raised proportionately large 
crops, and that the market prices were the same) ? 

13. Mr. Jones has a ship ; he sells a half a third to me for $10,000 : 
what ought Mr. Smith to pay for a third of it ? 

14. What ought Mr. Brown to pay for the remainder? 

15. What is the whole ship worth ? 

16. She was badly damaged in a storm, and her repairs cost $12,000 : 
what part of this amount ought each of us to pay .^ 

17. There is a farm divided up, lots each being half of a third of the 
whole farm : how many of these lots do I own, if I own a half of the farm ? 

18. How many times could I sell a half a third of the farm ? How 
many times is a half a third contained in a half ? How much is twice 
a half a third ? How much is three times a half a third } How much is 
six times a half a third ? 

19. If I owned two farms of equal size, each divided into thirds, how 
many thirds would I have? How many lots should I have in three 
farms, each farm being cut up into thirds ?• 

20. I have bought a farm of 60 acres ; if I sell you a third, and Mr* 
Smith a half a third, what part have I left? How many acres has Mr. 
Smith ? have you ? 

21. I have a basket of apples, and after giving a third to you, I divide 
the remainder equally between Mary and John : what part has each ? 

22. Now, supposing the number of apples in the basket to have been 
45, how many has each of us ? What is a third of 45 ? What is two- 
thirds of 45 ? What is three-thirds of 45 ? 

23. If the number of apples in the basket had been 81, how many 
would each have had? What is a third of 81? What is two-thirds of 
81? What is three-thirds of any number ? 
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OUR "HOME CLASS." 

BY MRS. R. R. BIRD. 

VI. 

THE FRENCH 

Perhaps another year, as our expenses will probably be less, we may 
be able to engage the services of a French teacher for two extra hours 
during the week, to devote to French conversation. " What ! French 
conversation without their first studying French ?" Yes j our children 
are going to learn French the same as they do English, — ^by imitation 
and habit. 

The teacher (she must speak good French) will sometimes join us in 
our walks, and talk to the children about natural objects, and some- 
times she will spend the hour in the room, playing games with them, or 
going through regular exercises of teaching them words and simple 
sentences. 

" Did you ever note how a baby learns to say just the words it hears 
every day, and then little sentences, choosing always the prominent 
words, and skipping over the buts and ifs and ands ? and in how short 
a time it learns a whole language ! So with our little scholars. They 
will go on step by step, becoming familiar with the French sounds, and 
eagerly interpreting the teacher's meaning by her gestures, until by-and- 
by they will talk French fluently, hardly knowing how they learned it. 
Afterward they can learn grammar and translation; but those axe 
higher steps. Have you ever met those who have studied French sev- 
eral years, and yet were not able to converse in it ? Well, the trouble 
was, they began at the wrong end. 

"But how about English grammar, — do you not teach that?" Of 
course we do ; but not from a book. We teach them to speak grammat- 
ically. If we hear incorrect expressions, we write them on the black- 
board, draw the attention of the children to them, and explain why they 
are wrong. This, we think, will foster a habit of correct speaking, and 
give them an insight into a practical understanding of the study here- 
after. But for scholars to learn the rules of grammar from a book in. 
the grammar school, after the habit of incorrect speaking has become 
confirmed, although better than not learning them at all, is a great waste 
of time and energy on the part of teacher and scholars. It is not the 
most economical method. 

We shall not soon forget what a friend once told us of her experience 
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in learning the list of pronominal adjectives : eacA, every, eit?ter, neither^ 
this, that, these, those, all, any, other, some, such, same, both, several, few, 
much, many. It was a hard task for her, poor child. She could readily 
learn what she could understand, but to commit to memory nothing but 
words was almost impossible. The rest of the class had learned it, and 
been dismissed one by one, as they mastered it ; but, like Casabianca 
in the reading-book, A 

This girl sat on that wooden bench, 

From whence all but she had fled. 

After studying it over many times, being sent back to her seat again and 
again, because she put 'those ' before * these ' or 'every' before 'each,' 
she at last mastered it, and was allowed to go home. 

" Yes," she said, " that learning by rote did me so much good ! I know 
it strengthened my memory ; for I not only remember the list of adjec- 
tives so I never shall forget them, but I can even now see in my mind the 
number of cracks on the floor between the bench and the bookcase in 
front of me, as my mind wandered for relief from repeating adjectives to 
counting cracks ; and also the bright flowers on a brown ground of the 
teacher's dress. Yes ; many events of major and minor importance are 
quite faded from my mind ; but that list of adjectives, the little wooden 
bench, the cracks in the floor, the flowers on the teacher's dress, still 
stand out in glowing colors. Yes ; it must have strengthened my mem- 
ory ! But " pronominal," — what that meant, of course a child wasn't 
expected to know ! I suppose the teacher thought I'd grow up to 
that by-and-by. Didn't we girls have a lovely time over its funny 
sound, when the teacher wasn't looking ! We kept repeating it to each 
other, to see who could pronounce it right. First, 'twould be ' pro- 
nonimal,' ' proraonimal,' ' promominal,' and sometimes 'pronominal.' 
Some years after, when I happened to be translating my Latin lesson, 
I came acrost/r^ and nomen. With what delight my mind went back 
to my 'pronominal,' with all its pleasing (?) associations. Then it arose 
before me, clothed in its new meaning. 'Twas impossible now to say 
'promominal, — 'twas always 'pronominal'; for I had at \zsf grown 
up " to it ! 

This was twenty-five years ago. Although we do not imagine such an 
absurd method would be pursued now ; yet we are quite convinced there 
is still a great need of an earlier attention to the habit of correct speak- 
ing, and a more practical application of the rules of grammar. If you 
doubt it, please take pains to pass one of our public schools, in which 
are represented the different grades, — Primary, Intermediate, and Gram- 
mary, — just as the scholars are dismissed. Hark! "Taint neither, 
now j you don't know nothin' 'bout it ; so now, Mamie Jones !" Again : 
" Be you goin' to Nell Smith's party, to-morrer ?" " I aint got no 'rith- 
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metic nor jography neither." But the like expressions multiply so fast 
as you proceed, that you involuntarily frown, and would fain stop your 
ears, as at discordant sounds in music. " My ! my !" you say/ " why 
should children who go to school talk in that way V* 

The reason is, that most of them come from homes where the parents 
speak ungrammatically; their children, of course, contract the habit, 
and they in turn communicate it to the chil^n of more intelligent 
parents, who frequent the schools. And so Uie evil becomes wide- 
spread, like a contagion ; and no attempt is made to cure it until it 
reaches the Grammar school (or perhaps the last grade of the Inter- 
mediate bordering upon the Grammar), at which time it has become 
so " deep-seated " that in most cases it is incurable, and many times 

a great deal of skill, patience, and perseverance is required to 
eradicate it. 

Now, how much time and labor might be saved by correcting the evil 

in its infancy. Yes ; it could be met at the outset, and' overcome in a 

great measure in our Primary and Intermediate schools. The attention 

of the scholars should be daily drawn, by examples on the blackboard, 

to those glaring errors which we so often hear jfrom the lips of children. 

And that, not in a general way ; but let the teacher, as soon as she 

hears an incorrect expression, make a memorandum of it ; and when ' 

she has finished the exercise in which she happens to be engaged, let 

her put it on the blackboard, for the whole school to see. Then, with 

out calling> the name of the scholar who committed the error, let her 

say, " Attention, children ! Just see what I heard one of you say a little 

while ago. Those of you who know how it should be corrected, may 

raise their hands." Let one of them attempt to correct it, and if she 

fails, let the teacher lend her aid, and give the reasons why, if they are 

such as can be understood by the scholars ; but if not, let her make the 

correction, without giving the reason ; for it is better to try to correct 

the habit without any explanation, than to befog their minds with words 

they cannot understand. Note every day, at the close of school, the 

long list of ungrammatical expressions ; and as the days go on, see how 

the number will decrease as the children become conscious of their 

errors, and find themselves speaking correctly. This exercise may be 

made very interesting, amusing, and profitable to the children, by placing 

their modes of speaking in a ridiculous light, and by thus appealing to 

their sense of the ludricrous, make a deep impression on them, and 

render them more likely to correct themselves hereafter. 



— They are never alone that are accompanied by noble, thoughts. 
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A HYMN, 

For the Dedication of a High School Building. 
BY REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 

Who reared so firm and true, these stately walls 
Uplifting to the sky ? Who sunk, so deep, 
The broad foundation-stones on which they stand ? 
Twas Labor, — he of strong and helpful hands, 
And slow and steady might. He piled the stones. 
He set the beams, and placed the architrave. 
And wide he " spread the roof above them." Art 
With Labor wrought, and with her skill touched here 
And there the task on which he toiled, and made 
The useful beautiful. And Science, calm 
And clear-eyed, stood as mentor and kept watch 
That fair proportions in all parts should give 
Endurance to each pillar, arch, and beam, 
And added strength and grandeur to the whole ; 
That every wise contrivance known to Health 
Should enter into all the generous plan ; 
That noble windows, high and wide, be framed 
To let the golden glory of the heavens 
Flood all the ample rooms. And mightier still. 
The powers of water, air, and fire she bound 
To do her will, — the wild and roaring winds 
From Erie's chilly waste of waters blown 
To temper with a kind and genial heat. 
And send them, balmy as the breath of June, 
And rich with health-sustaining power, to fan 
The student's cheek and feed his busy brain. 
And Liberty, the while, kept vig'lant guard 
That every door should open free and wide, 
To let her grateful children all come in. 
They come, the earnest-hearted and the strong ; 
Education, on the threshold, waiting stands, — 
Education, mightiest 'mong the mighty powers. 
Born of heaven when stars of genius shone, 
Nurtured at th' breast of sweet Humanity^ 
Strong with a glorious, ever-growing strength ; 
A Hercules to whom the sun-god, Light, 
Has given the golden cup to guide his course 
Across the ocean of the vast unknown,— 
An immortal Hercules whose power is gained 
In victories over ignorance and wrong ; 
Kingliest of kings, high bearing in his hand 
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The blossoming sceptre given him by Truth, 

And wearing on his brow the laurel crown 

That grave Experience has bound for him. 

The light of love is in his gentle eye, 

Sweet words of help and cheer are on his lips, 

While from his tongue the precepts of the wise, 

And mandates kind, in varied accents fall. 

He takes the children to his loving heart 

And gently leads them upward to the hills 

Where Wisdom dwells, — Wisdom whose ways are ways 

Of pleasantness, and all whose paths are peace. 

They come, the earnest young, with warm, glad hearts. 

High hopes and brave resolves ; with motives pure ; 

With young ambition's pride, and faith of youth. 

They come, and on for years they still shall come. 

The hope and promise of our land, the pride 

Of every heart, — here shall they congregate 

When we are mouldering in our graves. These walls, 

Grown dim with dust of years, mysterious 

With stains of time, shall still rwerberate 

The student's busy hum and joyous strains 

Of songs we ne'er shall hear. Here shall they learn 

The things we long to know ; here study hist'ry 

Yet unwritten, and read poets yet unborn ; 

Here strange, new wonders of philosophy 

Shall see, of which we cannot even dream. 

The young, the earnest-hearted, and the true, 

God's blessings on them now and through the years 

To come. Be dedicated, O ye walls ! 

And ye, O ample rooms and gracious halls. 

Ye welc'ming doors, and lofty windows kind. 

Ye shelt'ring roof and heaven-ward pointing tower, 

Be dedicated, even to the end. 

Unto the noblest service of the young ! 



What the Alleged Wits of Paris find to say in their News- 
PAPEijis. — Merry college jest : " Your professor has given you some 
elementary instruction as to bodies ?" " Yes, sir." " Very well. What 
is a transparent body ?" (Silence that would reflect no discredit upoi9 
a Trappist or a deaf-mute). " Well, what is a transparent body? Don't 
you know ?" " Of course I do ; I recollect the words in the book. A 
transparent — ^body — is — is — " ** It is a body through which you can 
see light. Now give me an example of a transparent body." " A lock." 
" A lock ?" " Yes, sir ; you can see light through the key-hole." 
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The clear, crisp, autumnal days which have given to the foliage a thousand 
tinges of beauty, should be improved by teachers of young children, Call their 
attention to the beauties of nature ; encourage them to collect specimens of 
the many-tinted leaves for the adornment of their own homes and the school* 
room. The humblest home can be made a place of beauty, by using the col- 
ored leaves and flowers or autumn. Inspire them with a love for nature's 
fairest works, by walks among and talks about them. 

One of the most cheering and hopeful signs of progress in the work of 
* education is the growing interest felt in primary-school instruction. Not 
many years since it was lield quite unimportant who taught this grade of 
schools, or what methods of training secured to the little children the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. But now the dignity and importance of this work is 
recognized as of the highest moment. It is seen that at this early period of 
the child's life, when the whole nature is confiding and plastic, tendencies may 
be developed which will bias the whole subsequent career ; 4iabits may be 
formed that will control the activities of the mind and the impulses and 
emotions of the heart for the whole life. 

Little children are naturally observant, and the first teacher who wields an 
influence over them and secures their confidence and regard is in a position of 
the highest responsibility ; she can mould them almost at her will. If she be 
unsympathetic, unjust in her demands of them, uneven in her temper and false 
in her exercise of authority, her work will yield fruit of the same unworthy 
character. A dislike for school and study may be produced by such a teacher 
of young children that never will be eradicated. On the other hand, if she 
has the natural tact and adaptation for such noble, responsible work, combined 
with the requisite culture and preparation, no language can express the incal- 
culable power for good she wields. Every day of her life gives breadth and 
richness to her pupils' experiences in the pursuit of knowledge and happiness. 
No primary teacher can overrate the importance of her position, or labor in 
a field of usefulness where richer rewards for fidelity are offered. 



One of the greatest dangers to which primary teachers are exposed in 
giving oral lessons is that of attempting to do too much: It is easy to make 
an " object-lesson " a meaningless, unprofitable sham, — a shallow device for 
superficial work. Any teacher who attempts to give a profitable oral " object- 
lesson " must have a clearly defined purpose, and use the objects to illustrate 
principles^ not as specific subjects of instruction. The philosophical relations 
of objects to the purpose in view must be intelligently presented. If to train 
the pupil to observe, or to describe accurately, the full force of the exercise 
must be made to center around the distinct purpose in view. 

To little children, " objects " are simply material things, to be looked at and 
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handled as curiosities ; but to the teacher they become the means of teaching 
the child the methods of acquiring intelligence in the wisest way. Every day's 
exercise must contain some new elements to correspond with the principle to 
be illustrated. Nothing is more senseless than to repeat lessons and illustra- 
tions which the pupil's mind has outgrown ; equally foolish is it to follow 
" models " of others. To be successful in this most difficult department of 
primary instruction, the teachers must study for themselves, master the philo- 
sophical relations, and by original methods turn the vague and aimless 
curiosity of the child, in viewing the objects, to a definite means of gaining 
power to investigate, and stimulate the desire to gain knowledge that shall be 
permanently profitable. The principles of science must be explained to the 
pupils in a clear and logical way ; yet in language so concise and simple as to 
be easily understood. " Object-lessons," given in a haphazard way, are use- 
less and often harmful as a means of mental discipline and growth. Mere 
talk about things is not giving oral instruction. 



We have been gratified to learn from many primary teachers that their 
classes were able to spell accurately the list of words we submitted in the 
June number of the Primary Teacher. They were selected not because of 
their being difficult, but to indicate the class of words suitable to be used as 
tests. As errors in spelling become conspicuous only in writing or printing 
exercises, the drill should consist largely of written exercises. 

The eye aids in learning to arrange the letters correctly, and the voice 
should be trained in securing distinct utterance by phonetic spelling, which 
belongs properly under the head of reading-exercises. In the lower grades it 
is useless to attempt to introduce rules for correct spelling which will ma- 
terially aid the pupil. Later in the course of instruction it may be useful to 
introduce the rules for the use of prefixes and affixes, require the giving of 
synon3rms, and teach the established forms of abreviations, etc. 

Our own preference would be to commence the writing of spelling-exercises 
in the script type rather than to teach printing ; and select words that fall 
under the eye of the pupil in their daily exercises, from the reading-book, as 
a rule. We submit the following list of words for a second test-exercise, and 
shall be pleased to learn from teachers the result in their schools : 



Leather, 


Style, 


Shelves, 


Plague, 


Flies, 


Crept, 


Wealthy, 


Meadow, 


Cheese, 


Shoulder, 


Unless, 


Enough, 


Cousin, 


Marsh, 


Chicken, 


Reason, 


Verse, 


Snatch, 


Sweetly, 


Trouble, 


Caught, 


Biting, 


Shoot, 


Tired. 


Surprise, 









We recognize with gratitude the generous patronage and stimulating encour- 
agement we are receiving from all parts of the country, in our efforts to make 
the Primary Teacher a medium of great practical usefulness to teachers of 
young children. Instead of ten thousand monthly readers, we would like to 
number our friends by the hundred thousand; and this could be readily 
secured if the practical suggestion and plan of one of our earnest readers 
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could be carried out. One lady-teacher promises by her own influence and 
effort to secure a new subscriber for each month. This would double oUr list 
every month, if all our friends would adopt this plan, and carry the results of 
the ripe experience and the wise thoughts of those who contribute to our pages 
iato the hands of those who need such aid. How many will adopt this happy 
suggestion ? 

In response to numerous requests, we name the following excellent refer- 
ence-books, containing suggestions on topics connected with the instruction 
and management of primary schools : 

Jf Elementary Instruction and ObjagtJTeaching," by E. A. Sheldon. 
iib Object Lessons," by N. A. Calkins. 

" Graded Schools," by William H. Wells. 

" The Observing Faculties," by Warren Burton. 

" The Teacher's Assistant," by Charles Northend. 

" Gleanings from School-life Experience," by Hiram Orcutt. 

" Theory and Practice of ^Teaching," by David P. Page. 

" Manual of School Methods," by W. F. Richards. 

" The Teacher's Institute," by William B. Fowle. 
Jp Primary School Manual," by John D. Philbrick. 

it School Amusements," by N. W. Taylor-Root. 

" Methods of Instruction," by J. P. Wickersham. 

>* Object Lessons," by A. S. Welch. 

" Lessons on Shells," by Elizabeth Mayo. 

J{^ Lessons on Objects," by Elizabeth Mayo. 

%^ Outlines of Object Teaching," by William N. Hailman. 
Primary Moral Lessons," by M. F. Cowdery. 
Child's Book of Nature," by Worthington Hooker. 

" Child's Book of Natural History," by M. M. Cari. 

" Learning about Common Things," by Jacob Abbott. 

" Morals for the Young," by Emma Willard. 

" Science of Common Things," by David A. Wells. 

" Choice Extracts," by Charles Northend. 

*' Good Times " (monthly), by Mrs. M. B. C. Slade." 

" The Training System," by David Stowe. 






Douglas Jerrold wrote thus pleasantly of child-life : " Blessed be the hand 
that prepares pleasures for a child, for there is no saying when and where it 
may again bloom forth. Does not almost everybody remember some kind- 
hearted person who showed him a kindness in the days of his childhood ? 
The writer of this recollects himself, at this moment, as a bare-footed lad, 
standing at the wooden fence of a poor little garden in his native village, 
where, with longing eyes, he gazed on the flowers which were bloommg there 

quietly in the brightness of a Sunday morning. The possessor came forth 
^om his little cottage ; he was a wood-cutter by trade, and spent the whole 
day at work in the woods. He had come into the garden to gather flowers to 
stick in his coat when he went to church. He saw the boy, and breaking off 
the most beautiful of his carnations, which was streaked with red and white, 
he gave it to him. Neither the giver nor the receiver said a word, and with 
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bounding steps the boy ran home. And now, here at a distance from that 
home, aner so many events of so many years, the feeling of gratitude which 
a^tated the breast of that boy expresses itselJE on paper. The carnation has 
smce withered, but now it blooms afresh." 



We send the Primary Teacher to the former subscribers of the New 

yersey School Journal, as per our arrangement with C. J. Majory, Esq., the 

publisher of that paper. We trust that its patronsr will find the Primary 

Teacher of great service to them in their work. It will be found to abound 

in wise practical suggestions, from those who are qualified to instruct. We 
extend a cordial greeting to our New Jersey friends, and trust that the 
acquaintance will be for mutual benefit. 

The Primary Teacher will be sent to complete the unexpired subscrip- 
tions of the School Journal, and any person desiring to discontinue the 
Teacher, when the date indicated on the wrapper shows that the time is 
out, will please notify us. Unless otherwise ordered, the Primary Teacher 
will be continued until ordered stopped. 

To SuBSOBiBEBS. — The date with your address indicates the time to which yonr sabecriptloii 
is paid. The Fbimabt Teaches is sent nntil ordered to be discontinued, and an order for 
discontinuance can receive no attention until all arrearages are paid, dubscribers should 
remit by F. O Order, or by registered letter. All communications should be addressed to Fbi- 
atABY Teaoheb, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Subscribers whose orders are not promptly 
attended to are requested to repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the P. O. 
address, town, county, and State of the subscriber to which the Pbimaby Teachbb is mailed. 



A Capital Occupation.— The Publisher of TA« National and New-England JowmaU qf 
Education (weeklies, 92.60 per year), the Primary Tea>cher (monthly, $1.00 per year), and the 
Good Times (monthly, $1.00 per year), offers permanent employment to good canvassers, with 
excellent commissions. Address Thos. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 

No^^v- Ready: 

LAURA DEWEY. BRIDGMAN, 

The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED to canyass for the Life and Education of 
this most remarkable girl, written by her Teacher, Mrs. MARY SWIFT-LAM- 
SON ; with an Introduction by Prof. Edwabds A. Pabk, D.D. 

Published by the Nbw England Pub. Co. Exclusive Territory , and Heaviest 
Commissions, 

Address GEO. M. SMITH & CO., Subscription Publishers, 

309 Washington St., Boston. 

Hailmann's Kindergarten Training School. 

This School will enter upon its fourth term on Monday, October 7. The course will embrace 
in General Pedagogics with special reference to Froebel's "New Education"; instruction 
and practice in the use of Froehel's Gifts; obserration and practice in the Kindergarten. 

For those who may need it, special courses in Physiology t Natural History, Mathematics, 
and Singing, will be arranged. 

Students have free access to the Teachers' and Mothers* classes. For terms and other p&rtio- 
nlars, apply to HIR. an<2 HERS. HAIIiMANBr, 

Itf lai Prospect Are.y IXIil^vraiikee^ M^l»« 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For Fiablic Scliools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter SmitHi 

state Director of Art Education for Massachusetts; General Super- 
visor of Drainring in the Boston Public Schools ; and Director 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 



This system is the only comprehensive course of instruction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 

A. P]riiiia.iry Ooui*se, 

^n. 'Inteiriiiedia'te Oowrses 
A. Grira,iii.iiia,x* Oouirse, 

A. Hi^K-Soliool Oouirse* 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very carefully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
conmiend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

L. PKANG & COMPANY, 

Art and Educational Publisliers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Muaic for Primary Schools. 



The nm B«rlei< ol Ihe KfaUvaBl m»lc Chavla ti i 

lora«eln Primiin SehoDla. Cliiut«iercleee,wltlioatdoabt,&fIoid 
the b«tC maani of CDDcentrBtliiii tbe Bttcntlon of *a entire elm 
npon the Bubject In hiiiil, and In this ttie pecultur vBlne of the 
ctftrt* totnade manifeM. I q the cut the little giri at thechMtli 

snpposeil Iti be crllielnlng her work. Sueh an eierciee ain^ 
couuuanda the attention and awakens the inteient nr the pnptl. 
The compaes ot ninrlc in tlieee charti le iiucti as to greatly aadit 

atic progteiv, a knowledge of the scale, itatr, cleff, and Che aimple 

YBrietlas of meaanre are Uught, ae well as the ordinary droainlc 

marks; and in the laul part of the series, the trannpoeltlon into 

nine kevn In given, an well aa practice In the raiions keys. 

—^.^ The Firtl MMSic llrtuter shonid be taken as an acoompainlnienl 

to the ' Flret Serien of Chartu,' containinBaalt doesapartlal raprlntof the legsons of the Chart*, 

with dinerenC illnatratlons, rertew of the keys, enerclses to be written, and Intonation eierctaes. 

IntrodnetorjPrioeofrirst Series (of forty) Charts IS.tlO 

" Music Reader, 



Scientific American. 

THIRTY - FOURTH YEAR 

The Most Popular Scientific Paper in the World. 

Only 1^3.20 aY ear, including Postaae. Weekly, 52 NoH.aTear. i,WO book paget. 

The Soieiitific Ahf.rioan li a large, Flrsl^lass Weekly Newspaper ot Sixteen Pagst, 

printed In the most beautiful ^tyle,pr'>^s«'v ittutlrated vfith fplendtd engravinga, reprOHmt- 

new and Interesting facie In Agriculture, Hortlcnltore, the Home, Health. Uedieal ProgreM, 
Social Science, lyatnral History, Geology, Astronomy. The most Taloable practical napen, 
bl eminent wrilerH in all departments of Science, will be found In the Solenttflo Amertcaa. 

Terms, S3.2tl per year, 81.60 a half-year, which Inclodee postage, Dlsconnt to agenta. 
Biogle copies, ten contfl. Sold by all newsdealer*. Remit by postal order to MUNN SCO., 
PnhUshen', 37 Park Row. N. Y. 

VB m nii:«1VI*^ ^'' i^onnectlon with Che Sctemiflc AnericBii, Heaan. 
MrJU. JL XmMM X ^1 Hvsv & Co. are Solicitors of AmeHcan and Foreign Pa- 
(entn, have had thirty-tour years of experience, and now have the largest eslablishmeot In Uw 
world. Patents are obtained on the best terras. A special notice la made In the SeieB- 
tiflc American of all Inrentlons patented through fhls Agency, with the name and resi- 
dence ot the patentee. By the Immense circulation thna given, public attention is directed 
to the meritu of the new patent, and sales or Introduction oneo easily eflected 



whether «_patent can probably be obtained, by wrillna to the nnderjigned. Wo also 
fr« onr Hand'hook about tbe Patent Laws, Patents, CaveaU, Trade-marks, their coetg and 
bow procured, with hinCs for procuring advances on Inventions. Address, tor the Paper 
ot oonceming Patenm. niCNM «i CO., 

Brmmli Qfflce. cor. P and Tth St*,. Waablngton, D. C. 31 Park Raw, N. T. 

KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 

TEST BEST MADE. 

Froebel's T-wenty Gifts. 
8IL.A.XE3 DX£A.^VIN0-B00K:, 

nighlg Commended — 300 Pictures. 




" DUSTLESS " ERASER 1 rCSil""' 
"Dustless" Crayons | SSffiSSSC 

^r Send tor special Circulars of all onr Goods, to 

(g- School ) A. H. AHDEEWS & CO., 

Furnishers. ) (3) 213 Wabash Av«., Chicive- 
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^' Every Live Teacher should Examine these Grammars." 



Language Lessons-Grammar-Composition 

A COMPLETE COURSE IN TWO BOOKS ONLY. 



Graded Lessons in English 

612 pages. 16mo. Bound in Cloth. 



Higher Lessons in English. 

2S0 pages. 16mo. Bound in Cloth. 



BY 



Alonzo Reed, A. M., and Brainerd Kellogo, A. M., 

Instructor in English Orammar in the Brook- Prqfessor qf English Langitage and Literature 
lyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, in Brooklyn Collegiate <md Polytechnic Inst, 



12 POIIffTS 

Wherem \?ve Claim these Works to Excel. 

JPIi AN.— The science of the language is made tributary to the art of expression. Eyery 
principle is fixed in memory and in practice, b^ an exhaustive drill in comiKwing sentences, 
arranging and rearranging their parts, contracting, expanding, punctuating, and criticising 
them. There is thus given a complete course in technical Orammar and Oompositionf more 
thorough and attractive than if each subject were treated separately. 

ORAMniAR AN]> COIKIPOSITIOIV, TA1TOHT TOOETHER.— We claim 
that Grammar and Composition can be better and more economically taught together than 
aeparately; that each helps the other, and furnishes the occasion to teach the other; and that 
both can be taught together in the time that would be required for either alone. 

A COMPIiETE COURSE IN ONIiY T'WO ROOKS.— The two books com- 
pletely cover the ground of Grammar and Composition, from the time the scholar usually 
begins the subject until it is finished in the High School or Academy. 

mETROR.— The authors' method in teaching these books is as follows : (1) The prin- 
ciples are presented inductively in the " Hints for Oral Instruction." (2) This instruction is 
carefully gathered up in brief definitions for the pupil to memorize. (3) A variety of exercises 
in Analysis, Parsing, and Composition is given, which impress the principles on the mind of 
the scholar, and compel him to understand them. 

AUTKOR8— PRACTICAIi TEACHERS.— The books were prepared by men 
who have made a life-work of teaching Grammar and Composition, and both of ^them occupy 
high positions in their profession. 

ORARINO.— No pains have been spared in grading the books so as to afford the least 
possible difficulty to the young student. This is very important, and could scarcely be accom- 
plished by any who are not practical Teachers. 

REFINITIONS.— The definitions, principles, and rules are stated in the same language 
in both books, and can not be excelled. 

mOREIiS FOR PARSINCr.— The models for parsing are simple, original, anc^ worthy 
of careful attention. 

SITSTEH OF RIAORAmS.— The system of diagrams, although it forms no vital 
part of the work, is the best extant. 

SENTENCES FOR ANAIilTSIS.— The sentences for analysis have been selected 
with great care, and are of unusual excellence. 

QUESTIONS ANR REVIE ITS. —There is a more thorough system of questions and 
reviews than in any other works of the kind. 

CHEAPNESS. — ^In introducing these books, there is a great saving of money, as the 
prices for first introduction, and for subsequent use, are very low. 



TEEMS FOE INTEODUCTION. 



Higher Lessons in English. 

For Introduction, , . 50 eta. 

For Introduction, when any hook 

of similar grade in use is given 

in exchange, , . . 3 6 eta 

delivered in any part of the United States, at 

above-named prices. Sample copies for examination, with a view to introduction, will be sent 
by mail, to any Teacher or School Officer, on receipt of the Exchange price. Address 

OLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 

(P. O. Box 1619.) 5 Barclay Street, NEW YOEK 



Graded Lessons in English. 

For Intrduction, , . 30 cts. 

For Introduction, when any hook 
in use on the same sulfject is 
given in exchange, , , 22 cts. 
Books ordered for introduction will be 
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"WIDE AWAKE for 1879 

The Pictorial Magazine for Young Folks. 

ELLA FARMAN, Editor. 
^S.OO a. Year. Free of Posii^a^e. 



THREE JOLLY SERIALS. 

The I>ogberr7 Bnnch. A Storv of Seven Merry Children, who faced the world for 
themselves, but alwavs hanging in a " bunch." By Mary Harttoell Cathertoood. Profusely 
illustrated by Mary A. Lathoury. 

Royul JLoirrie's MjWMt ITeajr at St. Olare's. A jolly story of American Schoolboy 
Life. By MagmL8 MerriweatheTf author of "A General Misunderstanding." Illustrated by 
Mi88 L. j3. Humphrey. 

I>oii Quixote, JTr. The Adventures of Sir Miltiades Peterkin Paul, on his steed <* Dough- 
nuts." By John Brownjohn, A funny story written expressly for the Little Boys of America. 
Illustrated with comic pictures by L. I^htns, 

Our American Artists. [First Series.] Paper I., William ff. Beard ; with Portraits, 
Studio Interiors, and Engravings of Paintings. By S. G. W. Benjamin. The most attractive 
attempt yet made to popularize Art in the family, and make children acquainted with our liv- 
ing American artists and what they are doing. 

Fanny ]>oable-Page Illustrated Poems. I. The Mince-Pie Prince, ^rk Mcnroe.^ 

Illustrated by L. Hopkins. 

Some Novel Schools. CoHPBisiKa Seyebal Important Expbbimbnts ts Both 
EuBOPB AND Amebic A. I. Lady Betty's Cooking Glass: The History of an English Cooking 
School. By Lucy Cecil White (Mrs. John Lillie). II. The Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
By JEmma E, Brown. 

Bright Shod; Stories, Sketches of Travel in Foreign Lands, Parlor Amnsements, 

lataral History Supplements, Letters from the Children, Pozzies, Insic, iet^ ku 

Send your name and money to JD. IjOTHROP & CO., Publishers^ BostOM. 



JWjriltLy LvD W J\.iy JuJIaU the Popular Illustrated Magazine for Toung 
v^ii^ci fto nA o -TAo* -Ti-AA /^4> TYrxafocTo, Send for f^pecvnena* Terms *^ ^-"-»<«'» /ti-.^.;«-.- ^^ 

». liOTHJEtOP Sc CO.. 



Folks. 



$2.00 a year, free of postage. Send for Specimens^ ^^J?* ^^ Agents, Circulars, Jtc. 

' Publishers, Boston. 



Address, 



A Lfiberal Gash GommissioiiM 

S^* WANTED : PRIMARY TEACHERS TO ACT AS ACIESTS FOR " BABYLAITO." 

V2 A ID^TT A 1UT> i Pifty Cents a Year. TEACHERS, this beautiful 
J3JSljL9 jL MJXM,jyi av ( Pree of Postage. eight-page Monthly Quarto 

is an admirable magazine to show the parents of ^our little pupils. It is printed on amber paper 
thick and strong, in large type : wor^ divided mto syllables ; has Slate Pictures for drawing ; 
merry Jingles, to sing and speak ; sweet wee Stories to read aloud, and dainty Pictures in pro- 
fusion ; — In fact, a little iKinderearten in itself, and Teachers everywhere commend it as a 
Reader in Primary Classes. Sena for Specimens, Terms to Agents, &c. 

Address, I>. IjOTBEBOP ^ CO., Publishers, Boston. 



BRIGHT LITTLE BOOKS fob BRIGHT LITTLE FOLKS. 



THE CHILDREN'S ALMANAC. For 1879- 
80-81-82-83. Edited by Ella Farman. Cloth, 
plain 50 centli; silver and gold edition, $1.00. 
Twelve original poems, written especially for 
the Almanac by Lonrfellow, Whittier, Aid- 
rich, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Whitney, &c. 12 
drawings by Miss Humphrey; 4 exquisitely- 
tinted chromo-lithographs by Miss Lathbury; 
Memoranda Interleaves; 12 pages Birthday 
Mottoes from the poets, etc. 

BO-PEEP. The largest, handsomest, cheap- 
est picture story-book for children. Illumin- 
ated board covers, $1.50. 

BABY BUNTING. Large quarto; illumin- 
ated covers, $1.00. Numerous large beautiful 
Pictures, with bed-time stories for wee folks. 



MORE CLASSICS OF BABYL4ND. Ver- 
sified by Clara Doty Bates. Illustrated by 
Hopkins, Boz, Miss Humphrey, and Miss Lath- 
bury. Illuminated board covers, 50 cts. The 
delight of the nursery and play-room. 

MUSIC FOR OUR DARLINGS. Edited by 
Dr. Eben Tourjie. Quarto; fully illustratea; 
cloth. Uniform with " Pictures for Our Dar^ 
linffS." $1.25. Merry music for school-room 
and play-room. 

BEHAVING; or, Papers on Children's Eti- 
quette. By the author of "Ugly Girl Pa- 
Sers." 16mo. $1.00. The only book on chil- 
ren's etiquette. Invaluable to every mother 
who would have her children considered well- 
bred. 



D. LOTHBOP & Co. publish over 800 volumes. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
(3) B. liOTHBOP & CO , Publishers, 
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T. COTESWORTH PINCKNET, 

School and Kindergarten Supplies 

30 Union Square (4th Ave. Side), NEW TORE. 

SGHOOIi FURNITURE. Teachers' Desks and Chairs, Pupils' Desks, Settees, &o. 

SCHOOIi APPARATUS. Globes, Celestial and Terrestrial, Orreries, Tellurians, 
Slated Cloth, Eureka Slating, Blackboards, Easels, Supports, Blackboard Rubbers, Dividers, 
Pointers, Wall-Maps, Chart of Literature, &c. 

AIDS TO S€HOOIi l»IS€IPIiINB. 600 in set. Reward Cards, Medals, &c. 

SCHOOIi STATIONERIT. Paper, Ink, Pens, Penholders, Lead Pencils, Rubber 
Brasers, Inkstands, Inkwells and Covers, Chalk, Slates, Slate-Pencils, Exercise and Composi- 
tion-Books, Drawing-Books, &c. 

ORJTEGT-TBAOHINO AIDS. Spelling and Sentence Sticks, Letter and Word 
Cards, Numeral Frames, Object-teaching Forms, Cube-Root Blocks, Dissected Cones, &c. 

lyf NoTiOB. By sending us your address, you will receive our latest Circulars as fast as 
Issued. 

PINCKNET'S U. S. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY, 

A guide for those having children to educate,^gives information of best Schools. Sent free 
for this purpose on receipt of postage, 5 cents. [Copies to be had at the Office of the 
National and Nbw-Enoland Joubnals, 16 Hawley Street, Boston.] 



Pinckney's Agency for Schools and Teachers 

Supplies TUTOBS, Goyebnesses, Pbofessobs (American and Foreign), Pbinoipalb and 
AssiSTAirrs, good Teaohebs for any department with positions. Send stamp for applica- 
tion-form. Supplies Schools and Families with competent instructors unthotU charge, 

New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 

With MODEL KINDERGARTEN, 

Reopens November 1st, 1878. 

9 West-28th Street. ( ^^^^' John kraus, ) pw«^««7* 

9 weeir^ota otrwu, x^^ MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, r *^~*^^«^«- 

NEW YORK, ( (Authors of Kjndkbgabtkn Guide.) 

" Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg-Froebel school, according to 
the rational modem meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of the Kindergarten 
in America.'* 

** He has been for many years connected with the Department of Education in Washington, 
D. C, where his efforts werevunceasingly devoted to the Kindergarten cause, and his devotion 
and enthusiasm on the subject of the Kindergarten is well known among all educators inter- 
ested on this subject." — Gen. Eaton, U, S, Com. qf Education. 

'* I judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest Kindergartner in the country, after 
the pure type of Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to me as one of the ablest 
in Germany."— ilfr. Nathaniel T. Allen, in N. E, Jour, qf Education. 

** Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the subject. Without referring to her previous 
success in Germany and England, the Kindergarten in New York is sufficient recommendation 

of whatever she writes, especially upon the training of Kindergarten Teachers 

Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten Teacher is so high, and she inspires her pupils with 
such a standard, and at the same time with so much modesty and ardor to improve, that to 
have her certificate is a guarantee of exceUence."— ilfM« E. P. Peahody, in Kind. Messenger. 

" Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartners, holds the highest place. She comes to 
OS most directly from the founder of the system, and is aided by an experience of twenty years 
in Germany, England, and America. It is to the labors of this lady more than any other, that 
the increasing success of the Kindergarten is due, and her pupils have accomplished more than 
all the reat,"— Galaxy. 
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JUST ISSXJSD, 

Brief and Thorough Course 

IN 

LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR, 

By S. 8. OBEENE, LL.D., and F. B. OBEENE, A.M. 



Greene's Graded Language Blanks. 

No. 1— Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought. 

No. 2— Easy Lessons in Combining Thoughts. 

No. 3— Easy Lessons in Developing Distinctions. 
No. 4— Easy Lessons in Distinguishing Forms. 

These Blanks comprise the only beal LANGUAGE LESSONS ever 
published. They are carefully graded, fully illustbatsd, and the 
materials used are the best that can be had. 

Retail price 5 cents. Special rates for introduction. 



Greene's Graded Grammar Blanks. 

No. 1— ETYMOLOGY. No. 3— PAESING. 

No. 2— SYNTAX. No. 4— ANALYSIS. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

BY PROF. S. S. GREENE. 
III. 

It was said in the preceding number that children should learn to 
write as a companion-exercise of reading. What! wnfe before they 
have learned the elements of writing ; before they have learned how to 
hold the pen; before they have learned the letters which they are 
required to write ! Yes, all this ! They began to talk, before they had 
taken lessons in talking ; before they had learned to explode the vowels, 
or articulate the consonants ; before they knew anything of the elemen- 
tary sounds, — not, however, before they had exercised the muscles 
employed in producing them. Nor is it proposed here to train muscles 
which have had no previous exercise. The cases are parallel ; with this 
exception, however, — that the muscles called into action in writing have 
had a longer course of training, the intelligence is more fully developed, 
and the language as spoken is already familiar. 

So much has been said, that the oft-repeated question, "When shall 
the children begin to write ? " may be fully answered. The adequate 
answer is, they should begin to write just as soon as they begin to read. 
If they should not begin to read before some specified age, they should 
not begin to write before that period. But when they do begin tft read, 
then shoul4 they begin to write; they should begin both processes 
together, and carry them on together. They might begin at the age of 
four, or even earlier so far as the processes themselves are concerned ; 
but in most cases children, till they are five or six, can be better em- 
ployed in interpreting what confronts their senses at every step, than in 
learning any process in written language. 

The ordinary one-sided method of learning to read first, and to write 
at a much later period, is tolerated and adhered to because we have 
been " so brought up," not because nature or the truest ideas of educa- 
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tion ever suggested it. It cannot be said, even at the earliest period 
named above, that the child is incapable of discriminating, imitating, or 
applying forms as signs of thought. Long before that he learned to 
discriminate, imitate, and apply sounds as signs of thought. But signs 
of thought they were directly, — not first signs of something else, and 
later, signs of thought. It is the philosopher, the analyst, who has 
created this unnatural order of things. He has thrust the results of his 
severe analyses upon the child at the very threshold, bidding him first 
learn' letters as elements, and then put these tc^ether to form words. 
Later comes the teacher of penmanship to inform him that what he has 
called elements are no elements at all. Some letters are combinations 
of three or more elements. He must descend still lower to reach the 
bottom of this analytical process. Instead of leading into such a wil- 
derness, all of which in due time may be explored with pleasure, nature 
at first regards nothing in language as elementary that is not at the 
same time significant. She bids the child recognize and make that 
which has meaning in it ; to all forms or processes subordinate to these 
she closes his eyes. In this way reading is recognizing meaning in 
written language, and writing is putting meaning into it. 

Let the child become fully possessed of this as the fundamental idea 
o{ reading and writing, and the way is prepared for any number of side 
exercises, introduced for the purpose of perfecting subordinate steps. 
The teacher writes a word, always for its meaning, and then draws 
attention to the slope, the height, or the form of her letters as compared 
with the same already written by one of the pupils ; or, in the act of 
writing she utters the phonic elements, as if thinking out aloud a kind 
' of secret guidance which she has in writing; or, she names a letter just 
as if it were well known to all. None of these subordinate processes 
must be allowed to abate one iota from the root-idea of reading and 
writing. 

Then the teacher has constantly to keep up these perfecting proc- 
esses, counting the child as a beginner whether he is four years old or 
ten, and at the same time urging him to new conquests, both of words 
and idjoms. Thus, let the new idioms be, — 



Is this a frog 1. 
Do you see that dogi 
That is my dog. 
This is your frog 
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This exercise is similar to that given in the last article. Be sure that 
the children catch the characteristic meaning of such words as this and 
thaty yours and mine, etc. Test their knowledge by having them give 
sentences containing these words. This will be an agreeable and 
valuable oral exercise. Such words as may^ can and musty shall and 
«////, should be treated in the same way, and the attention of the class 
should be called to those words which indicate the characteristics of the 
objects about which they write, as in the following exercise, by denoting 
some quality. 




May I have that red rose f 

Noy you can not have the red roscy but 
I will give you a white one. 

Shall we get some green leaves 1 



A characteristic action or some mere incidental characteristic may be 
mentioned, as in the sentences in this next exercise : 




Do you hear the bees buzz ? 

Will they sting me 1 

How many bees are there 1 

There are one, two, three, four, five bees. 



The class are now to weave into these idioms all the object-words 
they have mastered. To these should be added as many more as they 
can safely take. The reviews, which should be incessant, will soon 
make familiar all these words and idioms. They will soon become so 
familiar that they can be written from memory. The teacher encour- 
ages the children to recall and write anything they have learned. 



God blesses still the generous thought. 
And still the fitting word he speeds, 

And truth, at his requiring taught. 
He quickens into deeds. 



— Whittier. 
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LESSON FOR PRIMARY CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 



Teacher, — ^You each bought a ^obe, yesterday, and now you may hold 

it before you. Do you know what it is the image of? 

Ethel, — This world that I live on. 

Teach, — Yes ; what is its shape ? 

Prescott, — Round, like this. 

Tecu:h, — I remember a verse I learned about it when I was a little 

girl ; it began,— 

" The earth is round, and like a ball 
Seems swinging in the air." 

Suppose you were up very high in the sky, do you know what the 
world would look like ? You must all look out to-night, after the dark 
has come, and you will see a beautiful great star in the west. This 
world might look like that to you, a very great way off; but if you were 
not quite so far, it would look big and round, with different colors upon 
it, soft white spots and wide bands about it, and bright places and great 
shadows here and there, ^^^lat colors would it look, Ethel } 
. Ethel, — I guess the trees and grass would look green. 

Prescott, — I, guess the groimd would look brown. 

Teach. — Edith, how would the ice and snow look, and the water ? 

Edith, — White, and blue and gray. 

Teach, — ^Yes ; and great waving flames of red and yellow would bum 
at opposite ends, — ^the aurora streaming about the northern and south- 
em sky ; the winds blowing and the clouds and the air would look like 
bands and fleecy blankets wrapped around the world ; the mountains 
would shine with the sunlight, and the valleys would look dark. If you 
came still nearer, what would you see ? 

Lulu, — The houses and the people. 

Teach, — How would the people look ? Did you ever go up to a very 
high place and look down, far down, to see the people in the streets ? 

Edith, — My father carried me all the way up the State-house steps to 
the dome, and I looked down, and the people, — Oh, it was so queer ! — 
they looked like little specks, and they hardly seemed to move, — ^they 
crept slowly along; and the horses and carriages seemed as if they 
would never get anywhere, they were such dots and poked along so! 

Teach, — So the people would look, as soon as you could see them at 
all, as you drew near the world, just as little bugs would look crawling 
on that globe, all huddled together in spots, which are towns ; or creep- 
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ing on long lines, which are roads ; or' ^i^^9p(|saring in little humps, 

which are houses. They would seem to be'atr'.tfCe Jjottom of a sort of 

ocean, which is all around the earth, and is the 2^ X>oui^ and Nannie 

and Alfred used to race about the streets and play t^^y ^ere at the 

bottom of the sea, like the fishes. What do you suppose iv^)(j(^e inside 

of the earth.? "•••/.> 

_ M 

Prescott, — I know : it's fire. 

Edith, — How did Prescott know ? 

Prescott, — By the volcanos, — the fire spurts out of them. They are 
mountains with a hole in the top, and fire and smoke come out from the 
middle of the world, — I saw a picture of it. 

Teach, — Fire is in the middle ; rocks and land and great waters are 
around it, and air outside of all ; and the fire and the land and water 
and air, with all the creatures and things that live in it, — all this is the 
earth. The people are on the land among the growing plants, which 
they feed upon, and at the bottom of the sea of air, which they breathe ; 
their bodies are a part of the earth, and whenever their souls go away 
they have to leave the bodies here to turn to dust, because they belong 
to the earth and can't get away from it. 

Prescott. — I saw a skull and some bones in a box, and they were all 
brown and dirty^. 

Teach, — They were only changing back to earth to mix with it, and 
be ready to plant things in, on which other animals might feed and 
grow. That is pleasant, to have the dead bodies changed to pretty 
trees, or good things to eat ; I like it. The earth is the mother, — the 
mother-earth 1 Is it standing still, Ltilu ? 

Lulu, — I think so. 

Ethel, — It swings, you said. 

Teach, — All twirl your globes around : that is the way it goes, with us 
all on it, faster than a train of cars ! You think you would fall off ; but 
the earth holds tight on to you. You go whirling and twirling into the 
sunshine and out of the sunshine, — ^when you are in it, you wake up 
and stir about ; when you are out of it, you lie down and go to sleep. 

Edith, — How came we here ? 

Tecuh, — The good God who made us arranged that all ! He made 
the earth for our home, and us for the beautiful earth, to live a while 
,upon it, — ^perhaps a few years, perhaps nearly a hundred, — and then we 
leave here what belongs here, and go away to some other home He has 
made for us. Do you want to learn all about this home while you are 
in it? 

Lulu, — I do ; and about all the rest of the people who live here, too. 
Are they all alike 1 

Teach, — You have seen the negroes ; perhaps you have seen Indians, 
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or Chinese people. YeS,76i» have. Do you see, they are all different 
in color, and in spnii other particulars ? Some of them have lived in 
warm countries aft4;«ome in cold ; but the same sun shines on all, and 
they live 9n th& same ball, and find out about things on it in very much 
the s£gne.iKay.' 
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A WORD TO THE PRIMARY TEACHER ABOUT MUSIC. 



BY W. S. TILDEN. 



ni. 

With beginners, tune frequently seems to be less readily apprehended 
than time. There goes, at this moment, a merry young lad on his 
morning stroll, whistling " Marching through Georgia " so that we can, 
indeed, tell what he is aiming at by the movement, though he is per- 
fectly insane as to the pitch-relation of the sounds. . You have also 
found a notable example of this kind in your school-room. We have 
accordingly taken in hand that matter which required ^most attention, 
viz., — pitch. But soon we must unite pitch with movement, and let the 
two work together in aid of musical development, as sunshine and rain 
in the growth of the flower. 

As soon as the children can sing three degrees of the scale, they will 
be ready for the exercise which follows, — "Morning light." The 
teacher should first commit this to memory, so that it may be sung with 
perfect readiness without the book ; you will be at a disadvantage in 
teaching it, if that is not done. The little song may then be sung to the 
school, with all the words, a day or two before they are to commence 
imitating. Their attention having thus been called to it in advance, 
after singing their scale-lesson, give out the first two measures for 
imitation ; then the next two, and finally the longer phrase of four 
measures. When they can imitate fairly, singing it thus in portions, 
sing again to them, not with them, the whole of the first verse. Then 
let them try to sing it after you. Do not be in a hurry to get the verse 

completed, but give time for growth. In a few days you will take up 

* 

the remaining verses. 

The movement in this, and in succeeding exercises, may be a little 
slower than in reading the words, but on no account so slow as to lose 
the force of the accentuation ; keep a well-marked accent. 
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Morning Light. 




1=4 



1=1: 



I 



tE 



1. Morning light, Morning light, 

2. Now with glee, Mer - ri - ly, 

3. Sing and play. All the day, 



Chase a-way the shades of night. 
Let our hearts beat light and free. 
Out a - mong the blossoms gay. 



The next exercise, you will perceive, contains four degrees of the 
scale. Proceed as in the previous work, giving out four measures at a 
time. The movement may be a little quicker than in the preceding, 
and care must be taken to give it out with good articulation, and with a 
clear, yet pleasant, musical tone. 



I 



Hark! Hark! Hear the Song! 
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1. Hark! 

2. Up, 

3. Sing, 



hark! 
up, 
sing. 



Hear the song! Now it echoes clear and strong. 
Up we go, Where the mountain breezes blow." 
Children sing. Let the green old forest ring. 



The little song of " The wind," which follows, embraces five degrees 
of the scale, and has a different accent. There are, as you know, two 
principal modes of accentuation pervading all music ; there may be an 
accent in every iwo^ or an accent in every three pulses. We shall now 
have the latter kind. Avoid explanation and all technicalities. The 
thing itself will be perceived by rightly using the words, and that is 
sufficient for our present purpose. Give out for imitation one line of 
words at a time. In the first line, " Which way does the wind blow," 
accent strongly " way " and "wind"; and in a similar manner mark 
well the accented words in the remaining lines. If the singing be too 
slow, the effect of this will be utterly lost, and the exercise will sound 
dull and drawling. 



The Wind. 





1. Which way does the wind blow, Which way does he 



^ 
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He 



rides o - ver wa - ter And 



ver the snow. 



0*er wood and o'er valley, 
And over the height. 

Where goats cannot travel 
He taketh his flight- 



But whither he cometh, 
And whither he goes, 
Nobody can tell you, 
There's no one that knows. 
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A piece of music may conmience with other than the key-note, do. 
In such a case the pitch is taken as usual, and the scale sung till the 
commencement-syllable is reached. In the following song, sing do^ re^ 
miy prolonging somewhat the last ; then sing the word " From " to the 
same pitch. A similar proceeding will be necessary whenever the 
dominant or mediant is used, instead of the tonic, as the starting-tone. 



From the far blue heaven. 
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1. From the far blue heaven, 
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Where the angels dwell, 
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children, 



Grod looks down on 

2 
He will, like a father, 

Give them daily bread, 
To the end will keep them 

Safe from fear and dread. 



-^- 



i 



so 



well. 



Whom he loves 

3 
All ye little children. 

Hear the truth we tell; 
God will ne'er forget you, 

For he loves you well. 



SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 



BY MRS. J. M. LORD. 



IV. 

We will commence our lesson to-day with an exercise of consonant 
sounds. Write upon the board the letter /. 

Teacher, — " What is the name of this figure I have drawn upon the 
board ?" Am.—'' The letter ir 

Tectcher. — " All the class pronounce it. Mary, how did you place 
your tongue and lips when you pronounced the letter ?" Ans. — " I 
opened my lips and allowed my tongue to touch my front teeth.'' 

Teacher. — " Very well. All the class please do as Mary did. Open 
the lips and allow the tongue to rest upon the upper front teeth, and 
breathe a sound. Now, do we give a name to .this sound." Afis. — 
" No name ; only / " 

Practice this sound, showing that this can be varied a great deal. 
Use the scale of eight notes, or the gamut. Practice until the class has 
been able to fix well in the mind the sound of /. Now give it a name, 
^ ell " ; show the class that to name this sound you must use a vowel, 
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viz., the sound must commence at the back of the mouth near the 
throat, and that we do not get any assistance from the tongue until it {s 
again placed, as we have jiist learned, against the front teeth, — then we 
have its name. Endeavor to be thorough in this lesson, and do not fail 
to make the sounds all very pleasant to the ear. We wish to instruct the 
child, as well as the older pupil,^that the ^^ frame-work " of the language 
we speak and read is foimd in the consonants. Giving as an illustra- 
tion, the frame-work of a house, it is essential ; no house could be built 
without it, but this alone would not be a house ; it must have partitions 
and rooms finished within, before it is of use to us as a house to live in. 
So, on the other hand, show them that the rooms and furniture would 
not be sufficient for us as a house without the frame and its covering ; 
then show them that the consonants are the frame, the vowels the finish- 
ing and furnishing of this structure which we call language, and which 
is the means by which we convey our ideas to each other. 

We will now'take a few moments for a reading lesson. Write upon 
the board, " Lucy, is not this a lovely little doll ?" Call upon one of 
the class to read it ; read it carefully yourself with a sweet tone, being 
careful to give nice tone and pronunciation to the letters, especially /. 
Allow the class to practice this for some time, or, at least, until all can 
give the / in a clear tone. Now omit the // allow the class to read the 
sentence without it, and they will perceive at once that the sense as well 
as the beauty of the tones. of voice are lost entirely without the letter /. 
Vary this lesson as much as possible. Show the class that we never 
give the name of / to the letter in reading it. We always call it / ex- 
cept where it is used in a word which is preceded by e. 

A teacher told me, a few days since, that she did not see how she 
could teach all of these things to her class of pupils, when she did not 
understand them herself. Ida not see, either, and I gave her this advice, 
" If you do not understand all about the sounds of letters and their 
dependence upon each other, to bring out the sense of the author, *as 
used in his words, why lose no time in beirig prepared, as one cannot 
teach a/<f// what is not well understood.^^ 

Before leaving this lesson I wish to say of the lesson, I think no let- 
ter of the alphabet has so much beauty and attractiveness in it as the 
letter // and I would practice so long upon it, telling them why it is a 
lingual and not a labial, and showing the variety of its nice tones, that 
it will become a favorite letter and will be always nicely spoken. In this 
series of articles I can only touch upon many of these topics, but I 
trust my effort will be respected as one made entirely for the benefit of 
the teacher, and will be the means of assisting teachers to be more 
thorough in their work of teaching the sounds of the letters. 
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HISTORY FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 

BY LU. B. HENDEE. 

The object of teaching this branch in the primary grades is more to 
create a love for the study, — thus preparing them for future work, — ^than 
to impart a critical knowledge of the subject. In so far as it can be 
made interesting, it can be made instructive. Thus far should it be 
taught, and no farther. Young pupils, and we might add grown-up 
pupils also, always take a deeper interest in that which is presented to 
them in the form of a narrative than in any other way. They are 
always ready to hear a " story," — no trouble to keep order then ; it is 
something in which they are interested. " Fact is more wonderful than 
fiction," and History stories can be made as interesting;, — if not more 
so, — than imaginary ones. 

Last year I was required, for the first time, to teach History to 
primary pupils, having a school with an average of more than sixty, 
their ages ranging from six to eight. I thought it was an absurdity, — 
almost an impossibility, — and how to commence, or what to do, I did 
not know. But thanks to the Primary Teacher ; following the hints 
given in the October number, 1877, about Columbus, and in the 
December number of the same year, about De Leon, I succeeded finely. 
After telling them the stories of Columbus, De Leon, Balboa, De Soto, 
Captain Smith, Henry Hudson, William Penn, and others, somewhat 
in the manner suggested by Professor Anderson, — ^pointing out the 
principal places mentioned on the map, — I would question them the 
next day on the lesson, and have them question me. Their questions 
often tested or showed their knowledge of the subject better than their 
answers. Sometimes they would take turns in telling the story in their 
own language, being criticised by each other on points left out. After 
having the stories in this manner we would have reviews, by abbre- 
viating the stories, letting one or more pupils personate each character. 
I wrote the stories on little slips of paper, givmg them to the scholars 

to take home, telling them to get some one to read it to them, and see 
how much of it they could say the next day. 

A few examples will illustrate. Taking the story of Columbus, some- 
thing like the following would serve : 

FOR the boys. 

My name is Columbus. I was born in Italy, and married in Spain. I was 
a great sailor. 1 discovered America in 1492. I also made three other 
voyages. 
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FOR THE GIRLS. 

My name is Queen Isabella. I aided Columbus, the gyeat sailor, when he 
wanted to go on a voyage of discovery. He discovered America in 1492. 
He made three other voyages, and died in prison. 

Take the story of De Leon, and write, — 

FOR THE BOYS. 

My name is De Leon. I lived on the Island of Porto Rico. I started to 
hunt the " Fountain of Youth," and discovered Florida in 151 2. 

FOR THE GIRLS. 

My name is Mrs. . De Leon. I stayed and governed the island while 
De Leon went in search of the "Fountain of Youth," in the year 1512, and 
discovered a land covered with flowers, which he named Florida. 

The story of William Penn, write, — 

FOR THE BOYS. 

My name is William Penn. I was a Quaker. I founded the State of 
Pennsylvania in 168 1. I also founded a city and named it Philadelphia, 
which means " brotherly love." 

, FOR THE GIRLS. 

I will tell you of William Penn, the good Quaker. He founded the State 
of Pennsylvania in 1681. He paid the Indians for their land, always treated 
them kindly, and never had any wars with them. 

The little ones take quite an interest in this exercise. It is well 
always, to tell some peculiar fact about the principal character of the 
story, — as De Soto, buried in the Mississippi ; Balboa, burned to death ; 
Captain Smith, the adventurer. It makes them acquainted, as it were, 
with an individual. 



QUESTIONS ON THE GLOBE. 

BY JOHN SWETT. 

FOURTH EXERCISE, 

1. Find a sea between North America and South America. 

2. Put your finger on a sea between Europe and Africa : name it. 

3. Point out a sea south of Asia. 

4. Put your finger on a sea north of the island of Borneo. 

5. Find a sea between Asia and the Japan Isles. 

6. What long and narrow sea is between Africa and Asia ? 

7. Find a sea north of Australia. 

8. Find a great gulf south of the United States. 

9. Find a great bay north of the United States. 

10. Put your finger on a great bay south of Asia. 

11. Find a gulf west of Africa near the Equator. 

12. Find and name any other bay, gulf, or sea that you can. 
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• TEACHING READING. 

BY MISS E. J>. PEABODY. 

My method of teaching will prove a most desirable introduction to 
any series of readers. For in itself, it does not go into the art of read- 
ing with expressiofiy like Monroe's series for instance ; but is the best 
preparation for it, inasmuch as it enables children to deal with words 
rapidly and intelligently, as material for written expression, from the 
first. Indeed, it makes it possible to write the whole English language 
phonographically^ by means of a slight pointing of our present let- 
tering. 

First, I teach the old Roman utterance of the letters, which was in- 
vented to write the Latin language, and which was for that, of course, 
a perfect phonography : 

. a, short and long, as in m^ma. 
^, short and long, as in bet and fete. 
/, short and long, as in pristine and mariner. 
Oy short and long, as in p6stpone. 
u^ short and long, as in Ztilii. 

By so doing, I have the power of writing phonographically the bulk 
of English syllables, and several thousand whole words. I begin by 
making, letter by letter, some of these words in print-form on the black- 
. board, for the children to imitate on slates, until I have strongly im- 
pressed on their memory the fomi with the association of the one 
original sound with each. Then I let them take and pronounce at sight 
the words I have collected in my first Nursery Reading-book, — (which 
constitutes the First Part of my New Primer). 

In order to make these words interesting, I make an object of each, 
when it is written on the slate, by letting the children put it viva voce 
into some sentence which shall associate the meaning of the word with 
the form. This gives the lesson such variety, and makes such pleasant 
conversation, that the children do not get tired, either with the thinking 
or the writing. 

When a page of the words has been thus made familiar, I let the 
children take it, and pronounce the words as rapidly as they can with- 
out separating (spelling) the letters, for they should be able to read at 
sight ; but these words will not make a story, or hardly any sentences, 
because that requires words which are exceptions to the phonographic 
law of the Roman alphabet. 

In my Part II. I am able, however, to give interesting sentences, for 
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I can enlarge the vocabulary with words made from an enlarged alpha- 
bet, by pointing the letters for the extra sounds and articulations of 
English, 

the initial sound of an^ 

the initial sound of erH^ 
the initial sound of ox^ 
the initial sound of up. 

Putting a dot over the vowels a e u^ makes four new letters as signs 
for these sounds. 

Then, for distinctive signs of the two diphthongs, for which we use 
single letters, but which in Latin were written respectively <ie or ai and 
iu^ I put two dots over / and u^ adding two more characters to the 
alphabet, I also teach the combinations for the extra consonants of 
English, ch^ sh, th, as if they were single letters, named also by their 
powers. 

My primer contains several pages of sentences interesting to chil- 
dren, pointed in this way, which they learn to read and write at sight ; 
and I alternate the reading with orthographical and defining exercises, 
for which the Primer gives groups of words that suggest a great deal of 
interesting conversation. 

Until after the phonographic law has been thoroughly impressed, I 
reserve all consideration of words that are exceptions to it; and in my 
Part III. I collect into groups all the anomalies of English spelling, and 
make each anomaly the subject of lessons. The greater the anomaly, 
the smaller will be the group. 

In the lesson on the diphthongs / and u in Part II., the children will 
have learnt that there is a silent e at the end of some words, which is 
wholly unnecessary when the diphthong is pointed with the two dots to 
indicate the two sounds that are combined in a diphthong ; — and this, 
naturally enough, introduces the anomaly of silent letters — (almost 
every letter is sometimes silent in English words) — and these 1 put into 
separate groups. In teaching the children to write the words of these 
groups to dictation, and to define the words by making sentences in 
which they are found, opportunity is offered to give a great amount of 
related knowledge, often accounting for the anomaly. Associating the 
words together in the groups, helps the memory of the form ; and it. 
has always been found that teaching reading on this method precludes 
bad orthography. The children are amused by the exception, because 
they appreciate the phonographic law. Contrast is a principle of 
memory, as well as analogy, — though analogy is the first principle. 

It will be obvious that as each of the groups is arranged under one 
of the pointed letters, anybody who wishes can write all words phono- 
graphically, with the additional signs of length and shortness often in- 
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troduced ; and whoever thinks it worth while to do this, has a phonog- 
raphy resembling our present lettering so nearly, that it will not an- 
tiquate the present printed literature* of our libraries. 

For my own part, I do not think the change worth while ; for my ex- 
perience has taught me, that by the groupings of the anamalies the 
language, as it is, can be so easily mastered that it is not worth while 
to so diminish its significance to the eye^ by obscuring all the philologic 
and historic lore fossilized in our present irregular spelling ; confound- 
ing words like ritey write^ rights wright^ which are all one to the ear. 

Unquestionably, much improvement would, in the course of time, 
be made (but gradually and without injury to the significance of the 
words) by dropping many silent letters, and changing some absurdities. 



PLANTS WITH CHILDREN ; or, LITTLE FLOWER-LESSONS. 

BY S. P. BARTLETT. 

VI. 

A FINK IN THE SCHOOL- ROOM, 

" And Pinks, and Clove-Carnations, 
Rich-scented, side by side." 

Let us have Pinks in the school-room, to watch and admire, these 
winter days. One shall be a beautiful flowering spicy Carnation, its 
white petals sprinkled with scarlet, and another shall be this single red 
Pink. I will cut some flowers from the latter for you to. look at, while 
I examine another, and we will learn something of how Pinks grow. 
When we study any plant we should take a single-flowering one instead 
of a double, for then it is in its natural state, before cultivation has 
changed its blossom. You all can readily tell me this is a Pink, but yet 
you could not say why. So I will try to point out some things you 
should understand about it. 

Take your single Pink, now, and count its petals, — the red pieces of 
the flower. Yes, there are five. And now count its little stamens. 
There are ten. A curious fact is this about the stamens of Pinks : they 
are always just twice as many as the petals. So you may count your 
petals and multiply them by two, and then you need not count the 
stamens at all. 

In the center of your Pink you see arising two long, curving, thread- 
like things, you do not know the name of These are the pistils, sur- 
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rounded by the stamens. Both stamens and pistils are needful to every 
perfec^flower ; this, be careful to remember. And now, please look at 
this slender, green cylinder, or case, which holds the petals of our Pink. 
It also has a name. It is the cal)rx, or little cup-like wrapper in which 
the bud grew. Look at this noble bud upon the Carnation Pink. 
Here you see the wrapper, or calyx, before it has parted and let its 
beautiful hiding flower unfold. What a lovely way to protect a delicate 
bud ! Do you know where this curious case will separate ? Only near 
the points, which so exactly meet now at its tip. When the charming 
petals have pushed forth, it still serves as the nicest holder to support 
their delicate arrangement. 

I will now take one of our single Pinks and cut the long calyx open 
down the side. Here you see how the five petals arise firom within. 
Each red petal is made of a stalk or claw, and a blade. The long stalk 
you^ee is very narrow and claw-like, while the upper or flat blade-like 
part spreads like a fan, with notched edge. 

You may draw this pink -petal upon your slates. 

I now press away all the petals, and all the stamens, that you may 
plainly see where the pistils grow. They stand upon this little green 
seed-case you perceive here. I cut it across, that you may see it is 
filled with tender white specks of seeds. This seed-holder, after the 
flower drops away, grows and ripens, turning brown and dry, when it 
parts to scatter its dark, thin seeds for new plants. 

Now let us review what we have noted about the structure of this 
pretty flower : 

First A, — It has five long-clawed petals edged with rounded teeth. 

Second A. — It has ten stamens. 

Tliird A, — It has two pistils. 

Fourth A. — It has a tubular calyx with five points. 

Fifth A. — It has a seed-holder with many seeds. 

You will now be pleased to notice the stalks and leaves of our Pink, 
before we leave our little lesson. Their color is bluish-gray. The 
stalks are much swollen at the joints. The leaves are opposite, and 
exceedingly narrow, and undivided. They are pointed at the end like 
an awl. Each is channeled, or a little hollow. The plant grows two 
or three feet high. 

Although as we watch our Pinks from day to day as they grow, you 
will still find many questions to ask of much interest about them, and 
observe many new things ; I think you could now so describe the plant 
to me that I should recognize it from your description to be a Pink, if I 
did not see it. This is the true test of all our knowledge, — to be able 
to impart it to another. 

It would be a charming pursuit when summer days come sweet once 
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more, to examine many plants which belong to the order or division of 
Pinkworts. We may do it then in some dear old-fashioned garden,— 
grandmama's, perhaps, at our Summer vacation, — ^where we shall dis- 
cover clumps of vari-colored Sweet Williams, a flower-mosaic ; lovely 
Rose Campions ; pink Bouncing Bets, all ruffled ; and scarlet Lychnie, 
lifting its torches in the quaint green borders. These are all Pinkworts. 
And now our little lesson must stop short, with much to interest and 
instruct still untold. 



HEALTH FOR TEACHERS. 

BY HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 



BATHING — HOW NOT TO DO IT 

It is not a good thing for a young lady who is rather spare in build j 
is rather hard worked, feeling very tired at night, and perhaps not being 
rested in the morning ; whose circulation is not vigorous, there 'being a 
tendency to coldness of the extremities, and, may be, general sensitive- 
ness to cold j it is not good for such an one to practice taking cool 
morning baths in a cool room. In fact, nine times in ten it is unprofit- 
able for such person to practice taking any sort of morning bath in any 
temperature of room. A great many persons do " always take a morn- 
ing bath, and feel a great deal better for it ; indeed could not get along 
without it." When one habitually feels much stronger and better for a 
morning bath, if she will observe closely she will be likely to find that 
from one to three hours after the bath there will come over her a de- 
cided sense of languor or weariness, or depression of strength, and per- 
haps of chilliness. The bath has been too much for her. It really did 
not give her one particle of strength. No bath can ever do that. It 
is possible that a bath should be so administered, in a given instance, as 
to equalize the distribution of blood through the system ; or, if the 
body were actually chilled, to impart warmth to it ; and in either case 
there might be such relief to the nerve-centers as to afford the sensa- 
tion of added power. Indeed, the effect would really be, in such case, 
to restore the person to command of his power. Still it would be his 
own power, which was all the while present in the organism, though it 
may have been dormant. 

I apprehend that a process somewhat like this, though not precisely 
like it, takes place whenever a person is exhilarated by a tepid, cool, or 
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cold bath. The first effect of the application of water at a temperature be- 
low that of the blood, is to cause contraction of the muscular coats of 
the capillary vessels of the surface, and, lessening their caliber, to drive 
the blood inward. Immediately this takes place, the nerve-centers feel 
the disturbance, and as they are ever alert to repel danger and repair 
injuries to the system, a vital effort is put forth to restore the equi- 
librium of the circulation. The heart-beats are quickened and strength- 
ened, the blood is forced along with added power, reaction takes place 
in the vessels, relaxation following contraction, the blood rushes into 
them, redness and warmth spreads over the skin, and the whole body 
feels a pleasurable glow. In all this no vital force from outside has 
been introduced into the system. Ohly that which belonged to it has 
been summoned up to a special effort, and the result, as can readily be 
understood, is expenditure of power and not accumulation of it. If 
the person has a very large stock of vitality on hand, and no use for it 
all, the loss perhaps will never be felt. In truth, I am not sure but un- 
der such circumstances one gains by expending, on the same principle 
that a strong man, by walking much, increases his power to walk not 
only, but his general bodily powers, But I am quite certain that, as a 
rule, lady teachers do not gain in any direction by walking much. The 
same is * the case with bathing. To him that hath shall be given, but 
those who have but very little must take care, or from them shall be 
taken away even that little. 
''Our Home;' Dansville, N. K 



OUTLINE COURSE OF STUDY FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

[Adopted by the Boston School Committee.] 
CLASS VI. 

Language (1% hours per week), — Oral lessons. Purpose : to accustom 
pupils to express what they know in sentences. Material : reading- 
lessons, pictures, plants, and animals, or whatever the ingenuity of the 
teacher may suggest. 

Oral Instruction {2}4 hours). — Simple, conversational studies of 
familiar plants, animals, and things, to distinguish form^ color, and 
prominent qualities. Simple poetry recited (throughout the course). 

Reading and Spelling {\o hours), — Reading from blackboard, charts 
and a Reader of a proper grade. 

Writing {\% hours). — A few of the simplest script letters, viz. : /, u. 
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«, tHy ty //, e, Oy etc. Short, easy words, names of familiar objects, com- 
bining the letters learned. Arabic figures. 

Arithmetic (2 hours), — Numbers from i to 10. i. Adding and sub- 
tracting. 2. Arabic figures. 3. Ordinal numbers. 

Drawing (2 hours), — As in Rules and Regulations, Chap. XXVIII. 
Names, positions, and relationship of straight lines. Combinations of 
lines to make figures. Their division into equal parts. Drawing fi-om 
memory and dictation of lines in defined positions. Combinations and 
arrangements of points and short lines in geometric forms. Ruling lines 
of given length. Measuring length of given lines. Blackboard. Slates. 

Music (i hour). — As in Rules and Regulations, Chap. XXIX. First 
14 pages oi First National Music J^eader by rote. Scales by numerals 
and syllables. Position of body and formation of sounds. 

Physical Exercises (50 minutes), — Not less than twice each session, 
some simple, pleasing exercise in concert. 

Recreation, — One-half hour a week. 

CLASS V. 

Language (i}4 hours), — Same as in Class VI. 

Oral Instruction {2% hours), — Same as in Class VI., with new 
material. Simple talks about the human body and hygiene. In con- 
nection with number lessons, coins from i to 10 cents. 

Reading and Spelling (10 hours), — Reading from a Reader of a proper 
grade. Spelling, by sound and by letter, some easy, common words 
from the reading-lessons. 

Writing {\% hours), — All the small script letters; combined into 
words as in Class VI. Arabic figures. 

Arithmetic (2 hours), — Numbers from i to 10. i. Multiplying and 
dividing, with results in figures. 2. Relations of numbers from i to 10. 
(See subjects for "Oral Instruction.") 

Drawing (2 hours), — Curved lines explained. The simple curve. 
Combination of curved with straight lines. Illustrate plane geometric 
definitions of lines and figures, by rule and measure. Simple forms 
from memory and dictation. Rearrangements of exercises in design. 
Blackboard. Slates. 

Musical hour), — Notation. Time, beating time, and signs of ex- 
pression. Practice in writing characters used in music. Rote songs at 
option of teacher. Chart No. 2. 

Physical Exercises (50 minutes), — Same as in Class VI. 

Recreation, — One-half hour a week. 

CLASS IV. 

Language (2 hours), — Same as in preceding classes. 

Oral Instruction {2% hours), — Same as before, introducing freely 
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comparisons between like and unlike ; and studying less familiar plants, 
animals, and things. With number lessons ; pint, quart, gallon ; quart, 
peck, bushel. 

Reading and Spelling (8 hours), — Reading from a Reader of a proper 
grade. Supplementary reading. Spelling, by sound and by letter, 
words from the reading-lessons, and other familiar words. 

Writing (2 hours). — Capitals and small letters ; short, easy words ; 
names of pleasing, familiar objects ; pupil's name. 

Arithmetic {2% hours), — Numbers from i to 20. i. Combinations of 
10 with numbers smaller than 10. 2. Adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing, with results in figures. 3. Relations of numbers from i 
to 20. 4. Roman numerals to XX.. 5. Meter and decimeter. 

Drawing (2 hours), — Curved lines explained. The compound curve. 
Outlines of vases and pitchers, illustrating compound curves. Arrang'i 
ing simple leaves to fill geometric fomis by repetition. S)nnmetry, or 
balance of parts, explained. Definitions of regular plane forms in -words 
and by illustrations. Dictation and memory. Blackboard. Slates. 

Music {1 hour), — Review, and advance to end of Chart No. 12. Rote 
songs, pages 15, 16, and 17. Writing of notes of different values, and 
combining them into measures. 

• Physical Exercises (50 minutes), — Same as in Classes V. and VI. 
Recreation, — One-half hour a week. 

Miscellaneous, — One-half hour a week. 

CLASS III. 

Language (2 hours), — Oral exercises as in preceding lessons. Pupils 
to write the sentences made in their oral exercises so far as they are 
able. 

Oral Instruction (2^ hours), — Same as before. Grouping of animals 
by habits, traits, and structure ; and of objects by form and qualities. 
Lessons in size and distance by simple measurements, inch, foot, yard. 

• Reading and Spelling (8 hours), — Reading from a Reader of a proper 
grade. Supplementary reading. Spelling as before, written and oral. 

Writing (2 hours), — Letters, words, and short simple sentences ; the 
proper use of capitals. Roman numerals. 

Arithmetic {2% hours), — Numbers from i to 100. i. Combinations 
of tens, and of tens with smaller numbers. 2. Adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing numbers from i to 50, with results in figures. 
3. Relations of numbers from i to 50. 4. Roman numerals to L. 5. 
Square and cubic decimeter. 

Drawing (2 hours), — Review work of previous classes. Proportion 
and size. Testing accuracy by scale. Designing new combinations of 
old forms. Symmetry and repetition further illustrated. Enlarging 
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from cards. Reducing from blackboard. Blackboard and slates. 

Music (i hour), — Review, and advance to end of Chart No. 15. Ex- 
ercise upon sounds of the scale by numerals^ syllables, and pitch-names. 
Rote songs. Writing scale-degrees under dictation. 

Physical Exercises (50 minutes), — Same as in preceding classes. 

Recreation, — One-half hour a week. 

Miscellaneous, — One-half hour a week. 

CLASS II. 

Language (2 hours). — Same as in Class III. 

Oral Instruction (2^ hours), — Observation of less obvious qualities, — 
tints and shades of color. Study of strange animals from pictures, to 
infer mode of life from structure, or structure from mode of life. Simple 
lessons on weights, and divisions of time. Talks about the human body 
and hygiene, continued. Fables, anecdotes. 

Reading and Spelling (7 hours), — Reading from a Reader of a proper 
grade. Supplementary reading. Spelling as before. 

Writing (2 hours). — Letters, words, and sentences from dictation and 
from the blackboard. Sentences made in the language-lessons to be 
used for writing-exercises. 

Arithmetic (3M hours), — Numbers from i to 100. i. Adding, sul^- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing, with results in figures. 2. Relations 
of numbers from i to 100. 3. Roman numerals to C. 4. Liter and 
dekaliter ; dekameter. 

Drawing (2 hours), — Drawing on paper in books. Review work of 
Classes V. and VI. on paper. Even quality of lines. Subjects of les- 
sons in previous classes repeated in regular order. 

Music (i hour), — Review, and advance to end of No. 20. Scale-prac- 
tice by singing and writing. Rote songs. 

Physical Exercises (50 minutes), — Twice in the forenoon and once in 
the afternoon. 

Recreation, — One-half hour a week. 

Miscellaneous, — One-half hour a week. 

CLASS I. 

Language (2 honrs), — Same as in Classes II. and III. 

Oral Instruction (2% hours), — ^Work of Class II. continued. Comple- 
mentary colors. Harmonies of colors. Plants and animals gathered 
into families. Vegetable, animal, and mineral products distinguished. 
Observation of the qualities and mechanism of things as adapted to 
their use. 

Reading and Spelling (7 hours), — Reading from a Reader of a proper 
grade. Supplementary reading. Spelling as before. 

Writing (2 hours), — ^Words and sentences. Sentences used in Ian- 
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guage lessons will furnish material for exercises. The proper form of 
dating, addressing, and signing a letter; also the correct method of 
superscribing an envelope. 

Arithmetic (3K hours), — Numbers from i to 1,000. i. Combinations 
of hundreds, and of hundreds with smaller numbers. 2. Adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing numbers from i to 144, with results 
in figures. 3. Relations of niunbers from i to 144. 4. Adding and 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing numbers from 144 to 1,000, no 
multiplier or divisor larger than 10 being used. 5. Roman numerals to 
M. 6. Centimeter ; gram and kilogram. 

Drawing (2 hours), — Drawing on paper in books. Review work of 
Classes IV. and III. on paper. 

Music (i hour), — Charts from 21 to 36 inclusive. Rote songs. 
Writing of scales in different keys. 

Physical Exercises (50 minutes), — Same as in Class II. 

Recreation, — One-half hour a week. 

Miscellaneous. — One-half hour a week. 



HOW LINA LEARNS TO READ AND WRITE. 
A pretty story for industrious children, 

BY FREDERICK FROEBEL. 
[Translated by Mrs. Charles Nagel, St. Louis, Mo.] 

THIRD DAY, 

The following morning, the accustomed hour found the mother and 
little girl at their work, and Lina's first thought was to fulfill her 
father's and her uncle's wishes, and write the words whidi they desired 
to see. Examining the words closely, they found that there were only 
two new vowel-sounds contained in them : the sound " ei," the sign for 
which was El, and the sound "o," the sign for which was ; and the 
new consonant-sound " h," the sign for which was H . All these attent- 
ive little Lina learned quickly, and after several thorough practicings 
the desired words lay before them upon the table : 

MEJN LIEBER ONEIM. MflN LIEBER VATER. 

. My dear uncle. My dear father. 

And Lina quickly added : 

MEINE LIEBE MUHER. MflNE LIEBEN ELTERN. 

My dear mother. My dear parents. 
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Their happiness was very great, but it increased when her father 
who, with uncle, came home somenvhat earlier than usual, read what 
Lina had written with the sticks ; and Lina, with her mother's help, 
read the words which he added : 

LINA 1ST UNSER LIEBES KIND. 
Lina is our dear child. 

In these they found only three new signs, S, Ky and Dy whichmother 
very easily explained to the little girl. After her father and uncle had 
read these words, Lina took her mother's hand and led her to the 
window, where her sewing-table stood, whispering softly to her all the 
while. The mother smiled, made some marks upon the table, and Lina 
went back to her father rejoicing. "Please go to the window a 
moment," she said ; " I want to write something, and see whether you 
can read it." 

Her mother helped very quietly, and very soon these words lay on 
the table : 

DU BIST UNSER OUTER VATER. 
You are our good father. 

The mother was obliged to explain only one new sign to Lina : this 
was 6 . " Now, dear father," said mother, " you must read what Lina 
and I wished to tell you, in very low words." 

The father, after he had read these words, embraced them both joy- 
fully, and said, " You make me very happy." 

Then they were all very quiet until uncle came forward, saying, " Let 
me be the fourth in this happy circle." 

" I thought of you also, dear uncle," said Lina, " but I dared not take 
more of mother's time, for dinner is waiting." 

Many happy days were passed in this way by Lina and her good 
parents. Her box of sticks was always at hand, and she soon was able 
to write in this way the names of all the members of her family, and 
name their relationship to herself. 

About this time her father was obliged to leave them to go on a 
journey. With his departure the old wish arose in the child, — 
' " Mother," she said, " how I wish I were able to write, and might send 
father a letter ! " 

" In as far as it is possible your wish shall be gratified. By to-morrow 
I shall prepare what is necessary," said the good, kind mother. 

Lina sprang from her seat, kissed and embraced her, and cried joy- 
fully, " To-morrow ! to-morrow I " 
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OUR NOTE -BOOK. 



Before the next issue of The Teacher, the year 1878 will be numbered 
among the things of the past. We recognize with gratitude the generous 
support we have receivod in our attempts to advance the interests of elemen- 
tary instruction in America, during the year now closing) and tender to all of 
our patrons the compliments of the approaching holiday season ; and particu- 
larly would we greet the teachers and pupils of the primary schools of the 
country, and wish them one and all a " Merry Christmas," and a " Happy 
New-Year." 

There is a growing interest manifested from year to year, in the United 
States, in the celebration of the anniversary of the birth of our Saviour. 
Christmas has come to be a season of delight to the children of America, as 
it has always been in Germany the most joyous festival in the year. The 
family gatherings, where parents and children unite in deeds of kindness and 
benevolence, tend to keep alive and quicken the spirit of the message of the 
Master to the shepherds of Bethlehem, — " Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men." 

Teachers of young children should improve the occasion to explain the sig- 
nificance of the day, and aid the little ones to comprehend why it partakes of 
such a merry-making character in its celebration. Advise them in the selection 
of their little gifts, and show them by your deeds of love and spirit of sympathy 
that you are willing to follow the command of Him whose birth the day 
celebrates : " Feed my lambs." , 



Owing to the great interest felt in all parts of the country, in the course of 
study recently adopted for the Boston primary schools, which is, in some 
respects, a " new departure " in this grade of instruction, we print the entire 
course in this issue of The Teacher. In subsequent issues we shall furnish 
the courses of other leading cities. 



" What the child admires, 

The youth endeavors, and the man acquires." 

Children are very susceptible to words of commendation, and we know of 
no better way to awaken new life in a dull pupil than to find occasion to speak 
words of deserving praise. "Well done," from the lips of the kindly and 
earnest teacher, will do more often to inspire a pupil with desires for progress 
and improvement, than hours of time spent in censure and fretful fault-finding. 
The desire for praise is natural in the human soul, and when received as the 
reward of an honest struggle for better results, it is an eminently worthy 
incentive in the development of true manhood. When nicely regulated, this 
principle imparts noble power to the young mind ; but when perverted in its 
use, it becomes an element of weakness and selfishness. 

It should be the constant aim of the primary teacher to impress upon the 
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heart of the pupil the sentiment that doing right, speaking the truth, striving 
for usefulness, are of more consequence than to secure admiration and fame ; 
that words of praise confer no comfort, no honor, unless they are accom- 
panie4 by an approving conscience. One of the noblest characteristics of a 
successful teacher is the ability to discriminate, not only in regard to the 
capacities of the pupil, but to know what incentives to activity and ambition it 
is safe and wise to bring to bear upon him to develop the best powers of his 
mind and heart. ** A word fitly spoken, how good is it ! " 



" Of these sweet voices^ which contain 
The instinct that instructeth thee." 



If we were questioned in regard to the greatest apparent defect in the 
qualifications of our American primary teachers, we are inclined to think we 
should be compelled to answer, " A want of proper vocal culture." The tone 
of voice, if pure, sweet, and gentle, has an influence upon young children that 
can hardly be overestimated. The human voice should be regarded ais a 
musical instrument, — ^an organ divinely constructed, for the production of 
harmonies touching and sublime. It has its bellows, its pipe, its mouth-piece, 
and must be trained for use properly, if we would make it the vehicle of power 
in conve3dng thought and feeling to other minds and hearts with the most 
telling effect. 

Nowhere is the influence of speech more potent than among children. 
They catch the prevailing spirit of the teacher from the felicities, or infelicities, 
of her varied modulations of voice. If the tone is that expressive of love, 
joy, peace, gentleness, and goodness, it will cultivate these graces in the 
minds and hearts of these ready and quick imitators. They are unconscious 
diviners of the hidden elements of character; and if the habitual tone of voice 
reveals harshness or insincerity on the part of the teacher, they feel it at 
once. The voice needs careful training. Elocution is an art that has been 
too much regarded as a mere accomplishment ; it should be one of the leading 
requirements for the culture of teachers of the young. 



There should be great care taken to secure a correct and distinct utterance 
of the elementary sounds in daily drills in articulation, in the primary schools. 
These exercises should be very brief, beginning with the twenty-one vocal 
sounds, or those having vocality. They are as follows : 



a, Ate. 


e, ^am. 


u, »se. 


a, <znn. 


S, ^nd. 


u, «p. 


a, aVi. 


1, /ce. 


u, wen. 


a, aX., 


I, /t 


00, 00'l&, 


i, axr. 


5, ^Id. 


oo, b^^k. 


a, ask. 


o, ^rb. 


oi, oti. 


e, ^ve. 


o, on. 


ou, out. 



a, S, I, 6, and u should be given very short. 

Many of these sounds approach each other very nearly, but a careful and 
well-trained ear will readily perceive the fine distinctions existing. The 
teacher must be able to give these exercises in articulation correctly, and 
the pupil will rapidly acquire them. 
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Having devoted considerable attention to the vocal sounds, we would give 
drills upon the ten aspirates, or those produced by the breath only, as follows : 
fj/iir; k, >&id; s, S2X\ ch, ^^at; th, Min; h, ^er; p,^ay; t, /en; sh, xAe; wh, 
'whtVL ; and follow with exercises upon the combined sounds, or those pro- 
duced by both voice and breath. They are fifteen in number, viz. : 

b, ^ay. 1, /ay. v, 7/ane. z, a^rure. 

d, ^y. m, 7n2,y, ' w, way. th, th^y, 

?, J^y- n, «ay. y„ j/ea. ng, lo«^. 

J, yay. r, rare. z, ^one. 

R should be slightly and delicately trilled when it precedes a vowel. In the 
word roar^ the second r is much softer than the first, and the two may be dis- 
tinguished as hard and soft. The following sub-divisions are often made : 

Labial : ^ay ; /-ay ; w-ay ; a/-ay ; ^-ane ; f-y\x. 

Palatal : c-Zrk-^ ; ^-ay ; ^-ea. 

Pure Aspirate : ^-er. 

Nasal : «-ay ; lo-^g'. 

Lingual: /-ay; r-oa-r. 

Dental : ^ay ; /-en ; />^-in ; //^-ey ; a-.s'-ure ; sh-t. ; ^r-ea-^-e ; ^-one ; 7-ay ; ch-^X. 

Drills upon lists of words having these sounds should be continued until 
pupils can give them correctly and forcibly. There is no better method of 
giving the voice that polish and refinement which will attract and win the 
respect of all listeners, than the thorough mastery of these consonant combi- 
nations. It will require frequent practice, and, like all other work in the 
primary school, will depend chiefly upon the patience, perseverance, and 
accuracy of the teacher. The dictionary should be the constant companion of 
the primary teacher, for errors in pronunciation will be " seeds of trouble " 
that will bear fruit an hundred-fold among the pupils. 



The idea of Mr. Grube, in his work on number, is to have the pupil under- 
stand each number in its relations to the numbers previously known. Thus, 
in the second stage, which is the " treatment " of the number two^ the child is 
taught that i + i=x2; 2 — i = i;2Xi=2;2-f-i^2; thus showing all 
the relations existing between i and 2. He is then given many examples, 
until he is familiar with the relations which the number two sustains to the 
number previously learned ; viz., — the number one. In the third stage, the 
relations of three to one and two are taught. Thus, i-|-i + i=3, 3x1-= 3, 
3 — I — 1 = 1, 3-i- 1 =3; and 2+ 1 = 3, I -f 2 = 3, I X 24-1=3, 3 — 2= t, 
3 — 1 = 2, 3-4-2 = 1 and I remainder. — Barnes* Educational Monthly, 



" A," in the Ohio Educational Monthly^ makes some suggestions worthy of 
the consideration of teachers of young children, who reluctantly give up a 
class with whom they are acquainted, and receive a new set of pupils. He 
says : " We extend our sympathy to the teacher who meets an entirely new 
class of pupils, — they do know so little, they make such ridiculous mistakes, 
and they have no idea of order. Patience ! dear toiler. It is possible for 
children to forget in three months some of the things learned last year. If 
the memories of * glorious ' rambles through the woods and of delicious baths 
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in shady streams have partially obscured the lessons which Miss Blank was 
supposed to have taught, do not worry yourself with too much reviewing, but 
go on with your own work. The past is not obliterated, but only temporarily 
obscured. Dispel the mists with the sunlight of fresh instruction. At the 
risk of being called heretical, we maintain that too much time is often spent in 
reviews at the beginning of the term. Nor is it right to cast reflections on 
•our predecessors because the pupils do not, from the first, behave with the 
utmost propriety. Children are like cattle, — when turned into a new pasture 
they always try the fence." 



Rev. Daniel Leach, the veteran Superintendent of Schools of Providence, 
R. I., makes the following admirable suggestions, in his late report: 

"The true purpose of education is not merely to fill the mind, but to 
•quicken its powers into self-activity, and thereby to improve and strengthen it 
When children first enter the paths of knowledge, everything should be made 
as easy, pleasant, and attractive as possible. Their perceptive powers should 
be quickened by every charm of novelty that can be thrown around the visible 
objects from wnich they are constantly gaining new ideas. 

" A child's knowledge must of necessity be of the concrete, and not of the 
abstract. Words are signs and symbols of ideas, in the mind of a child, only 
when they have been associated with visible objects and their qualities. 

" But after the earlier stage has been passed, children must be taught to use 
their own powers, and use them vigorously. The attempt to make education 
a mere pastime is an absurdity that should be scoffed at as idle and visionary. 
There never has been any thorough education, nor can there ever be, without 
hard workers. The powers of the mind, as well as those of the body, acquire 
strength and vigor only by use. And the highest function of a teacher is to 
instruct his pupils how to use their powers aright, by a wise and healthful 
•exercise. 

"As the treasures of knowledge are mainly contained in books, pupils 
should be early taught to know how to use them. The rapid, discursive, and 
thoughtless manner in which books are now read by our youth, is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the progress of a sound education." 

To Sdbsobibbbs.— The date with your address indicates the time to which your subscription 

is paid. The Fbimabt Teaoheb is sent until ordered to be discontinued, and an order for 

discontinuance can receive no attention until all arrearages are paid. Subscribers should 

4:emit by F. O Order, or by registered letter. All communications should be addressed to Pbi- 
MABY Teaoheb, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Subscribers whose orders are not pronoptly 
■attended to are requested to repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the P. O. 
Address, town, county, and State of the subscriber to which the Pbimaby Teaoheb is mailed. 



A Capital Ocoupation.— The Publisher of Tht National and New-England JowmaU qf 
Education (weeklies, $3.00 per year; in advance, $2.50), the Primary TeacA«r (monthly, $1.00 
per year), and the Good limes (monthly, $1.00 per year), offers permanent employment to 
^ood canvassers, with excellent commissions. Address Thos. W. Bicknejll, 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston. 

CHRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR'S. 

Pfinn TIMFfi ^^^ YOUR PUPILS ! This elegant Monthly for Schools will be 
OUUIJ I llflCO sent to each of your Pupils, who will send us 4 Ne^r Sabscribera 
and $4.00. Tell them about it. 
Send for specimen copy of each of our Publications. Copies furnished free for canvassing. 

f The Journal with Art-Portrait, $3.00. ) Address 

1 « " " Good Times, 3.00. } THOS. W. BICKNELL, Pub., Bostdh. 
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• ted catalogue to Agents. C. RUPERT, Boston, Mass. 
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A System 



OF 



industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

!Por Fiablic Schools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

3tate Director of Art Education for MassachuBetts; General Super- 
visor of Dra'wing in the Boston Public Bchools ; and Director 
of the MaBsachuaettB Normal Art School. 



This system is the only comprehensive course of instruction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
-every class of pupils from the lowest Primaly class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 

Ajcl In'tei'iiieclia.te Oouirse, 
A>. Grrain.in.ai* Oourse, 

A, Kig;'li.-@eliool Oouirse. 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and InlSermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very carefully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

L. PRANG & COMPANY, 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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■•* study, to the Child, should seem like Play." 

TEACHERS, HAVE YOU SEEN THE 

Primary Normal Speller, 



OB 



First Lessons in the Art of Writing Words, 

BY A. a. BEECHER? 



It teaches apelliiig by a ^ NEW AND IMPROVED METHOD, that 
Biakes the spelling lesson attractive and interesting. 

It makes pupils anzious to spell right. 

It makes them ashamed to spell 'vtrrong. 

It makes good spelling a habit. 

It makes instruction in spelling practical and successful. 

It makes pupils busy and industrious, and helps make a quiet and 
orderly school. 

"With this new NORMAL METHOD, the youngest pupils speedily 
become able to write with dexterity ; 

Able to write legibly ; 

Able to read readily the writing of others ; 

Able to write their ow^n tlfoughts ; and 
' Able to spell well the words that they use. 

This little book begins with a few easy and pleasant lessons, new and novel in deHgn, by 
ineaBS of which even the youngest pupils are taught to form the script letters and enabled to 
write legibly. Haying thus been initiated into the art of writing, the pupils are then taught 
spelling by a system of various exercises requiring them to write words and sentences and 
read them in their script or written forms. The pupils also learn the forms of words, and not 
simply the mere names qf their letters; two senses are brought into use instead of one, and hence 
memory is better able to hold what it has learned. 

It does not necessarily supersede the ordinary spelling-book, but rather fills a place that 
has neyer been occupied by any book. 

The " Primary Normal Speller " Is an outgrowth of the author's own experience in teaching 
spelling, and its method and exercises were, with the highest success, put to a thorough, pra 
tical test in the school-room, in the hands of experienced teachers, before the book was eren 
offered to the publishers. 



TERMS FOB INTRODUCTION. 

For Introduction, 20 cts. 

For Introduction, when any Speller in use is given in exchange, 15 cts. 



Address 

CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 

(P.O.Box 1619.) 5 Barclay Street, NEW YOKK. 
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WIDE AWAKE for 1879 

The Pictorial Magazine for Young Folks. 

ELLA FARMAN, Editor. 
^^•OO a Year. Free of Post^a^e. 

THREE JOLLY SERIALS. 

The Dogberry Banch. A Story of Seven Merry Children, who faced the world for 
themselyesy but always hanging in a " bunch." By Mary Hturtwell Catherwood. Profosely 
illustrated by Mary A, Laihbury. 

Roirnl JLo^rrie's ItBmt Tear'at St. Olare's. A jolly story of American Schoolboy 
Life, hy Magnus MerriweatJier, author of "A General Misunderstanding." lUnstrated by 
Miss L, B. Humphrey. 

]>«ii Q nixote^ Jr. The Adventures of Sir Miltiades Feterkin Paul, on his steed " Dough- 
nuts." By John Brovmjohn, A funny storv written expressly for the Little Boys of Amenta. 
Illustrated with comic pictures by L. Hopktns. * 

Oar American Artists. [First Series.] Paper L, William H. Beard ; with. Portraits,. 
Studio Interiors, and Engravings of Paintings. By S. G. W. Benjamin. The most attractive 
attempt yet made to popularize Art in the family, and make children acquainted with our liv- 
ing American artists and what they are doing. 

Vnnny Donble-Paire Illustrated Peems. I. The Mince-Pie Prince. Kirk Monroe. 
Illustrated by L. Hopkins. 

'Some Norel Schools. Comprising Seybbal Important Experiments in Both 
ElTROPS AND Amerioa. I. Lady Betty's Cooking Class: The History of an English Cookiog 
School. By Lucy Cecil White (Mrs. John Lillie). II. The Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
By Emm^ E. Brown. 

Bright Short Stories, Sketches of Travel in Foreign Lands, Parlor Amnsements, 

Hatnral History Supplements, Letters from the GhUdren, Puzzles, luslc, &c., Isc. 

Send your name and money to J>. I^OTBIROP Sc CO., Publishers^ Boston. 



AGENTS WANTED 



cc 



7> 



- - - the Popular Illustrated Magazine for Young 

Folks. $2.00 a year, free of postage. Send for Specimens^ Terms to Agents^ Circulars, Ac. 
Address, D. liOTSROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 



A Liibeval Gash Gommission- 

2^- WANTED : PRIMARY TEACHERS TO ACT AS AdEHTS FOR " BABYLAND." 

^n A ^SXTT A HTY^ i Fifty Cents a Year. I TEACHERS, this beautiful 
jy J^ -Jj X Aa xIL JuV J^ \ Pree of Postase. | eight-page Monthly Quarto 

is an admirable magazine to ^bow the parents of ^our little pupils. It is printed on amber paper 
thick and strong, in large type ; words divided into syllables ; has Slate Pictures for drawing ; 
merry Jingles, to sing and speak ; sweet wee Stories to read aloud, and dainty Pictures in pro- 
fusion ; — in fact, a little |KJndergarten in itself, and Teachers everywhere commend it as a 
Reader in Primary Classes. Send for Specim,en8^ Terms to Agents^ &c. 

Address, D. JLOTHROP &. CO., Publishers, Boston. 



BEIGHT LITTLE BOOKS fob BRIGHT LITTLE FOLKS. 



THE CHILDREN'S ALMANAC. For 1879- 
80-81-82-83. Edited by Ella Farman. Cloth, 
plain 50 cents; silver and gold edition, $1.00. 
Twelve original poems, written especially for 
the Almanac by Longfellow, Whittier, Aid- 
rich, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Whitney, &c. 12 
trawings by Miss Humphrey; 4 exquisitely- 
tinted cnromo-lithographs by Miss Lathbury; 
Memoranda Interleaves; 12 pages Birthday 
Mottoes from the poets, etc. 

BO-PEEP. The largest, handsomest, cheap- 
est picture story-book for children. Illumin- 
ated board covers, $1.50. 

BABY BUNTING. Large quarto; illumin- 
ated covers, $1.00. Numerous large beautiful 
Pictures, with bed-time stories for wee folks. 



MORE CLASSICS OP BABYLAND. Ver- 
sified by Clara Doty Bates. Illustrated by 
Hopkins, Boz, Miss Humphrey, and Miss Lath- 
bury. Illumiioated board covers, 50 eta. The 
delight of the nursery and play-room. 

MUSIC FOR OUR DARLINGS. Edited by 
Dr. Eben Touryie. Quarto; fully illustrated; 
cloth. Uniform with «* Pictures for Our Dar- 
lings." $1,25. Merry music for school-room 
and play-room. 

BEHAVING; or. Papers on Children's Eti- 
quette. By the author of "Ugly Girl Par 
pers." 16mo. $1.00. The only book on chil- 
dren's etiquette. Invaluable to every mother 
who would have her children considered well- 
bred. 



D. LOTHBOP & Co. publish over 800 volumes. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

(3) ». I^OTHROP & CO y Publishers, Boston. 
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Hailmaim's Kindergarten Training School. 

This Bohoot will enMraponlla fourth term on Monday, October T. Tbe coiinewll]enibTao» 
In GenenJ Feda«ogica witii tpeclsl relsience to Froebel's "Nbw Ehudatiok "; iDBtrucUon 
uid practice In tfie nss of Froebel's Oift«; obterrstloD Uld practice In tbe Kindernrten. 

For tbose wlio may need It, ipecUl conrsee in PA])tiolosD< A'Murol IHitory, MathematieM, 
tmd Sinaiaq, will be arruised. 

StndentBliaTe free Bccees to tbe Teachers' and Hathers' cluKa. Cor terms and otber partio- 
nlan, applT to 

nR. and MBS. HAII,nAIII<r, 
1 tr ISl Fraap«et Ave, nilwaakee, Wb. 

New- York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 

With MODEL KINDERGARTEN, 

9 West-28Ui Street. (Pbof. john keaus, i p^„^„„,. 

» ^'"™';^*'".™^ ) MES. MAEIA KEAUS-BOELTE, \ ^"'^P*'*- 

NEW YORK. I (Authors of KindkboaetenGuidb,) 

" Frof ■ Joba Knuu la a < 



InC^i 



bag been for many years oonneoted wltb the Department of Edaeatlon In WoablnEtoD, 
lit educa 



la deTDtion 



mbject."— 0«i. Baton, U. S. Com. </ Edaet 

[ra. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest Kinderrartner Id the coontry, after 
of Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel reaommended to me as one of the ableat 
—Mr. Natlumiel T. Allen, in If. E. Joar. of Educalioa. 

la-BoBltBls theflrst ftQthorlty on the subject. Wlthont referring to herprertooB 

n Qermany and Bnelaad, the Kladergarten la New YorklssulSclent lecommendstiou 
of wbalerer she writes, eapeclalLy upon the training of KlndewBrten Teachers. .... 
Her Ideal of a tralQed Kindergarten Teacher Is so high, and she Inspires her pnpila with 
inch a Htaodard, and at the same time with so mach modetity and ardor to improve, that to 
hftve her certificate is a guarantee of excellence." — Afiss E. P. Peabody, in Kind- Meaaenger. 

" Hn. Kisus-Boelte, of all American KlndergarCners, holds the highest place. She comee to 
na most directly from the founder of the ayalem, and it aided bj an eiperience of twenty years 
in Oermany, England, and AmaricB. It Is to the labors of this lady more than any other, that 
—'-^success of tbe Klcdergarten Is dne, and her pupils bare accomplished more tiuui 



CTT nn "rr t ETerybody want* ■em. accent, each ; throe for Jl.OO. 48 pp. 
U X JDJ 1 catalogue jVm to Agents. OHAS. RUPBKT, Boston, MasB. 



KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 

Froebel's T^wenty G-ifts. 
sua-te:' d Tt aw its G-'B Oct's., 

Highly Commended — 300 Flottues. 

School Fumish«T9, 





OUT UOOOStpo ^. *■> ^nmrm^mt 
GO., 313 wabaab Ave., Cblcogo. 



FEEE! 



Stamp* glyen away. 
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Brief and Thorough Course 

LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 

By 8. 8. GREENE, LL.D., and F. B. GREENE, A.M. 



Greene's Graded Language Blanks. 

No. 1— Easy Lessons in Expressing Thought. 

No. 2— Easy Lessons in Combining Thoughts. 

No, 3— Easy Lessons in Developing Distinctions. 
No. i— Easy Lessons in Distinguishing Forms. 

nieae Blanks comprise the only beal LANGUAGE LESSONS ever 
published. They are carefully graded, fully illustbated, and the 
materials used are the best that can be had. 

Retail price 5 cents. Special rates for introduction. 



Greene's Graded Grammar Blanks. 

Na 1— ETYMOLO&Y. No. 3— PAESIN&. 

No. 2-S7NTAZ. No. 4-ANAL7SZS. 

The subject of Grammar, heretofore uninteresting to pupil and 
teacher, is here treated in an entirely nevr manner, making it alike 
attractive and instructive. The lessons are to be "written in Blanks 

« 

specially prepared and arranged -with great care for the purpose. 

Graded instructions are printed at the head of each page, and 
complete and thorough rules, with numerous examples shovring their 
application, are printed on the cover. 

Retail price, 10 cents. Special rates for introduction. 



Send for Sample Copies. Address 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 

NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 

53 and 55 John Street. 32 Bromiield Street. 25 Washington Street. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

BY PROF. S. S. GREENE. 

IV. 

At this point it cannot be out of place to make a simple statement of 
the principles on which lessons in language should be conducted. 

1. As lan^age is a necessity of thought, they should be conducted 
in immediate relation with thought. If we were training beings such as 
we may suppose the brutes to be, — capable only of simple apprehen- 
sions, that is, of forming merely separate ideas of individual objects, 
not having the power of grouping these in classes, — no system of signifi- 
cant symbols would be of the least use. But as we are to train those 
who are capable of thinking (or thicking) their individual ideas into 
groups and groups of groups, till the whole universe of objects is in- 
cluded, a system of signs becomes indispensable, both for retaining and 
communicating these combined results. 

2. They should be conducted in harmony with the rise and growth of 
thought. Everyone knows that children, at the earliest dawn of intel- 
lectual life, evince a marvelous aptitude for the use of signs. They 
apprehend objects by their forms \ they recall them by mental images ; 
they learn to associate with these the oft-repeated signs which the 
mother applies to them. I'hey enter into a tacit convention, or agree- 
ment, that this sign shall mark this idea, or class of ideas ; that that 
sign shall mark that other idea, or class of ideas ; and so on, as new 
ideas grow up in the mind. If anyone asks how they learn to apply 
these signs so accurately, the adequate answer is, " They were so made." 
They receive no direct teaching, but observe and imitate. 

3. They should be conducted in accordance with the true function 
which the sign performs. By a law which has its root deep in the 
human mind, after the sign has been sufficiently employed it comes to 
mind whenever the idea comes j yet so unobtrusively, so almost as if it 
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were not, that it never prevents the fullest gaze of the mind's eye upon 
the mental image. In other words, the image is the predominant object 
of attention. The sign is sign in silence, when I think for myself alone • 
it is sign knocking at the door of your ear, or greeting your eye, when I 
think and speak or write in order to make you think with me. It is idea- 
and-sign to me at the moment of speaking or writing ; it is sign-af id-idea 
to you at the moment of hearing or reading j it is sign-alone as it leaves 
me on its errand to you, for it carries nothing, it creates nothing. It re- 
mains with you sign-andnothing-mort\ if you have failed to enter into the 
convention named above, or if, when reading, your whole attention is 
absorbed in making out or pronouncing the sign. With me its mission 
is to embody ideas of mine ; with you to awaken ideas of yours, kindred 
to mine. It may and will misrepresent me if, when sent forth to repre- 
sent my idea, it awakens your idea of a totally different thing. This it 
will do, unless we are both in perfect accord as to idea and sign. Of 
itself the sign is nothing ; or rather, it is one thing in Paris, another in 
Berlin, and quite another in Pekin. Here or there it has no value apart 
from the idea it- represents. How vain, then, are those lessons in lan- 
guage which do not make thought predominant and words subservient ; 
how delusive that teaching which relies upon mere words as given to, or 
received from, the pupil I 

4. They should seek to increase the domain of language by increasing 
the domain of ideas. Signs are not to be learned in advance, and 
stored up for future use ; they come in answer to a real want. New 
ideas call for new signs. As these ideas become familiar, their signs 
become familiar also. Teach new ideas clearly, and when the children 
are able to express them, they have learned, disguised though it be, 
their very best language-lesson. 

5. They should be, so far as mere language is concerned, lessons in 
disguise. All our oral language is learned without giving the least 
prominence to mere words. Written language may be, and should be, 
taught in a similar way. The child may learn to recognize and make 
the visible signs as he learned to recognize and make the audible. He 
learns them from the beginning as expression of thought. All methods 
that draw off attention from ideas to letters or mere language, only give 
renewed proof that " the letter killeth." But more of this in another 
number. The teacl^er has nothing to do but to move forward in the 
line of new ideas, and new written words. 

Up to this point the sentences used by the children have required 
practice in expressing single thoughts, and in expressing them in that 
style which is peculiar to children. The character of their work should 
now become gradually more exact, and should tend toward continuity 
of idea and expression. For this purpose it will be necessary to drill 
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the class in the use of short sentences containing true expressions for 
related objects, actions, or events, thereby awakening in their minds a 
sense oi fitness in the words employed for related ideas. This is to be 
accomplished not by the statement of any theory or principle, but by 
actual drill with exercises which will illustrate these points. Thus : 

The ducks swim. 

Do the ducks 1 

Does the eat ? * 

Do you hear the dog 1 

The cat drinks . 

The horse drags . 

The com. 




W/iat 



see ? 



The teacher csui continue this exercise as long as she deems it 
advisable, and can readily prepare others similar to the following, in 
which the class are to hunt for the most fitting combinations of the 
displaced words : 



yohn cuts a mane. 

The fire burns cheese. 

Ducks lay milk. 

Bees make a top. 

Mice eat the tree. 




A horse has - 
A boy spins - 
The cow gives 



the wood. 
- honey. 



Birds, lions y trees y rats, geese, fiowers, 
ships, ice, hiss, grow, sail, melts, roar, gnaw, fade, fiy. 



— To be in a passion is to punish one's self for the faults and imper- 
tinences of another. 

— What we learn in our youth, grows up with, us, and in time be- 
comes a part of the mind itself. 

— To teach early is to engrave on marble ; to teach late is to write 
on sand. 

— As every thread of gold is valuable, so is every moment of time. 

— All is but lip wisdom that lacks experience. 
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CONCERNING THE POLICY OF DETAINING CHILDREN 

AFTER SCHOOL, FOR FAILURES. 

BY MRS. R. R. BIRD. ^ 

Now failures are s)rmptoms of a lurking disorder which requires 
prompt and proper attention. The disorder may be either an underly- 
ing spirit of rebellion, a feeling of indifference to the acquirement of 
knowledge, or perhaps an inabih'ty to learn the appointed task. Which- 
ever it may be, we would not, like physicians of the old school, doctor 
merely the symptoms by external application of the lash, or by adminis- 
tering a powerful dose of demerits \ but would trace the evil to its cause, 
and having found the disease, apply the remedy. 

In a small class, where the teacher may place herself in immediate 
sympathy with her scholars, and adapt the lessons and methods of in- 
struction to their several needs and capacities, failures do not so readily 
occur j and when they do occur, the cause can be easily traced and the 
evil remedied upon the spot, sometimes to the advantage of the scholar 
who committed the failure, as well as the rest of the class, by bringing 
before their minds facts connected with the lesson, which might other- 
wise have been passed by. 

But in the large classes of our public schools, with their vast and un- 
avoidable amount of machinery, the same degree of pressure, the same 
processes must be applied to the working-up of an infinite variety of 
mind material* For the variety is great, with whatever care and pre- 
cision the tests are applied which rank the scholars according to their 
several capacities and attainments. Each individual mind stands alone 
by itself awaiting development j each separate and distinct, subject to 
the various conditions brought upon it by inheritance and external cir- 
cumstances. 

In a large class composed of such mixed material, one lesson of a 
certain length and depth, of one method of instruction can no more be 
made to fit all the minds than one-sized boot can fit all the feet. Fre- 
quent failures will occur ] and when they occur, the teacher, if she is 
truly conscientious and has her heart in her work, will seek the best 
method to cure the evil. 

She would like immediately to investigate the cause of failure in the 
twelve scholars, of the class of thirty-five, who have failed; but the time 
for recitation being limited, she asks the delinquents to remain after 
school, after first noting down the rate of percentage each scholar has 
gained in his lesson. 

To her own mind, the rate attained is by no means a test of scholar- 
ship ; for she has long ago seen that the scholars who possess the finest 
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reasoning faculties do not so easily commit to memory, and can hardly 
compete with the quick but superficial thinkers ; and, too, the naturally 
nervous ones (over-anxious, perhaps, in striving for that same high per- 
centage) fail by the side of the self-possessed and careless. Yet the 
law must be complied with, for the teacher herself is only an operative 
in this great manufactory. Her place it is to turn this important wheel 
in the vast machinery, for upon it moves, with its many cogs, the great 
central wheel, turning, in its annual rotations, the index-hand upon the 
dial-plate of the metre to indicate the degree of development reactfed 
by each piece of mind-material. This must not be dispensed with ! 

However necessary to the harmonious working of the whole this may 
be deemed, she is convinced that as the percentage gained is no test of 
scholarship, so the striving for that percentage is not the best means of 
improving scholarship, oi bringing out and developing the finest powers of 
the mind. This is to be accomplished by zeal for study ^ which she. while 
wielding the po\(rer vested in her as teacher and trainer, must cultivate 
in her pupils. 

As far as is possible, while treating the class as a whole, by her pow- 
er of comprehending and appreciating knowledge, and by her enthusi- 
asm, she imparts to the scholars her own intellectual glow, and inspires 
them with a love for their work. And not only that, — ^but when failures 
occur, and she recognizes the necessity of treating each individual case, 
she follows the example of the Great Teacher, in her field of daily labor, 
and hails this opportunity to heal the sick, relieve the oppressed, and 
strengthen the weak-hearted. 

Thus the half-hour she spends with them after school is one fraught 
with happiness and refreshment to teacher and scholars. She does not 
sit apart from them engaged in some separate pursuit, while they list- 
lessly study their lesson over and over, awaiting her summons to hear 
them recite, that an arbitrary law being answered, they may be dis- 
missed ; but placing herself in immediate sympathy with them, by her 
manner and conversation, she animates them with her own spirit of 
earnestness and enthusiasm. She is now not only their teacher, but 
their companion and guide. She accommodates herself to each little 
heart and brain, and without formal inquiries finds out the cause of each 
failure. 

Was it from a spirit of rebellion ? She completely disarms the rebels 
by her kindness and sympathy, until they, wrought upon by her mani- 
fest appreciation of theni and their abilities, become loyal to her and 
her cause. 

Was it from indifference and carelessness ? She surrounds the lesson 
in all its bearings with such a halo of interest, that what was once dry 
and stupid becomes alive with meaning, and only invites to study. 
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Was it from inability to learn the appointed task ? She soothes the 
weary brain, encourages the faltering heart, and makes the rough places 
in the lesson smooth, so that the path to its acquirement becomes easy 
and agreeable. 

At the expiration of the half-hour, the children leave the schoolroom 
the happier and the better for their detention, feeling a stronger love 
for their teacher, and a wholesome thirst for perfect lessons. 

To detain scholars after school for the purpose of bringing about 
such results is good policy. But to detain them merely to answer the 
requirements of an arbitrary law, works harm to teacher and scholars 
by taking from them refreshment and rest, and filling them with mutual 
dislike and a disgust for books in general. 



QUESTIONS ON THE GLOBE. 

BY JOHN SWETT. 

FIFTH EXERCISE. 

1. Put your finger on the Equator and follow that circle entirely 
round the globe : in what direction does it extend ? 

2. Which point is at the greater distance from the Equator, the North 
Pole or the South Pole 1 

3. Make up a definition of the Equator. 

4. Count the small circles between the Equator and the North Pole ; 
the South Pole. 

5. There are 360° in a circle : how many degrees is it from the 
Equator to the North Pole ? the South Pole ? 

6. How many degrees from the Equator is the first circle north of it ? 
the second ? the third ? etc. 

7. How many degrees south of the Equator is thctfirst circle? the 
second ? the third ? etc. 

8. What is the use of these circles parallel to the Equator ? Ans,— 
To show the distance of places north or south of the Equator. 



Truth is in each flower, 

As well as in the solemnest things of God, 

Truth is the voice of Nature and of time. — Bacon, 
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- LESSONS FOR PRIMARY CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

IL 

Teacher, — Now take your new globes, and let me see what you know 
about the world we live on. These pretty globes are a sort of image of 
it. What is the shape, Lottie ? 

Lottie. — Round. 

Teacher, — Yes, the earth is round, and we live on it and walk around 
it as some very small bugs might walk about your globes. How long 
would it take us to walk all around it, Prescott ? 

Prescott, — I guess a hundred days. 

Lulu, — My uncle went round it once. 

2'eacher, — How did he go ? did he walk ? 

Lulu, — No, I think he went in a ship. 

Teacher, — There is a ship going to start pretty soon to sail round the 
world ; young men will go in it with their teachers, to study and see the' 
world. It is a school of boys, and the school will be kept in the ship, 
which will sail round the world while they study. 

Ethel. — What fun that would be ! Would they see everything in the 
world? 

Teacher, — I will show you. Here is a mark for the place they start 
from ; it is the city of New York. Now the ship is sailing along over 
this ocean for five or six days, and then stops at these islands, — very 
pleasant islands ; it is quite warm, and oranges grow there ; Portuguese 
people live there, and one of the boys of the school goes ashore and 
buys some lovely silver jewelry for his sister, and another buys some 
delicate Fayal lace for his mother. The islands are called the Azores, 
or Western Islands. 

Ethel, — O yes, I saw a ship at the wharf that had just come from 
there, and lots of Portuguese people were on deck ; they were taking 
their rice for supper, and the women had handkerchiefs on their heads ; 
they were dark-colored, and one girl smiled and nodded at me. 

Teacher, — Now the ship goes on and on, over the water; this is the 
Atlantic ocean. 

Lulu, — I know it ; it's right out there (pointing to the E.) 

Edith, — Papa and mamma went across the Atlantic ocean when they 
went to England. 

Teacher, — This is the same, and this ship is going to England too \ 
now, in three or four days more, it stops at Liverpool ; here it is, a great 
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busy city on the shore of England 1 The^ great long wharves are built 
of stone, and such immense stone buildings are on them ! such forests 
of masts all along the piers I even more than New York, for a great 
many, many people live in this city. I can't stop now to tell you all 
about it, but the flags are not like ours, and the money is not like ours ; 
both are English, not American. The Queen, not the President, rules 
the land of England, and many other lands in the world besides. 

Edith, — What do the scholars buy there ? 

Teacher, — They can buy almost anything they want from any part of 
the world, if the teachers will let them go ashore. But soon they go up 
this river ; look ! that little black line means a river ; it is called the 
Thames. They stop at one of the very largest cities in the world, full 
of people, — ^you can't imagine how many. If you went up into the top 
of some very high building in the city, the people in the streets would 
seem like a swarm of little ants crowding together and creeping 
about. 

Edith, — My father carried me on his back up hundreds of stairs to 
the top of the State House, when I was in Boston ; and the people 
looked like squirming dots, and they crept along so slowly ! and the 
horses only seemed to poke about like little bugs. 

Ethel, — What is the name of the city, Mrs. ? 

Teacher, — Do you know, Edith ? Where did mamma stay in England 
longest, and where did she see the Queen ? 

Edith, — Oh, London I and the Queen looked like any other woman, 
not dressed up at all. We have a photograph of her at home, and of 
some splendid buildings and bridges in London. 

Teacher. — If mamma will let me show some of them to you to-morrow, 
I will do it. What sort of people live there. Lulu ? 

Lulu.-^V<JYiy, people just like us, I think. 

Teacher, — That is true, because once all the white J)eople in this part 
of our country came from England. Well, we will stay here for the 
present, and the ship is to wait there some time ; to-morrow we will look 
at Edith's pictures, and when the ship is ready to go on, we will follow. 
You see' we sailed from this great land, — America, — across the Atlantic 
ocean toward the East, and stopped at Fayal, on one of the Azores ; 
then went on to Liverpool, a large city crowded with people and lined 
with ships; then to London, here on the river Thames, a very, very great 
city, and the capital of England, — ^this country, — an island. 

Prescott, — Please let me tell it. 

Teacher, — Yes, each of you in turn show it on your globe, but all stand 
with your right hand this way, where the sunshine is, for that is the 
east, and that part of your globes is east, too. 



J 
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PLANTS WITH CHILDREN ; or, LITTLE FLOWER-LESSONS. 

BY S. P. BARTLETT. 

VJI. 

AMONG THE EVERGREENS. 

"The trees of the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon that he 
hath planted." 

*' Where the birds make their nests ; as for the stork, the fir-trees are her 
house." 

The same Hand that fashioned the little violet, and scattered its soft 
blue blossoms over grassy fields of Spring-time, created the grand, 
strong, beautiful, useful Evergreen trees,^ — the cedars, pines, firs, spruce- 
trees, and their kindred. There is very much to know of these noble 
trees, and now at the holiday-time, when we may gather an Evergreen- 
twig anywhere in our rooms from the spicy boughs and decorations, we 
are led to think of the trees that gave some of them to us,, and to 
consider them with much interest. 

In the first place, let us see what names all this family. They are 
called Con-i-fers ; and I know some little bright-eyed boy or girl will 
readily see that must be because they are cone-bearers. Yes, this brown 
cone is a very important thing. Curious, and pretty, but not made 
especially for the children's delight, as well as we love to go in the soft 
sighing shelter of deep fragrant boughs, and gather the cones from their 
woody home. This cone is really a bunch of ripened pine flowers gone 
to seed ; that is, a collection of seeds in this form. It is made up of 
hard, woody scales, you see, and at the bottom of every scale, upon its 
upper surface, are packed away two winged seeds. Can you under- 
stand, then, that the many-angled cone, grown so marvelously together, 
is a multiple (multiplied) dry fruit ? The scales loosen apart as they 
fully ripen, to let the seeds escape, so that the little cone houses you 
pick up usually have empty cells, like these hollow ones ; but before 
that they hide away their seeds so closely that a hard Latin name is 
given them, which means that their little seeds are prisoners. The 
study of seeds is most wonderful, wherever we look, and there is an in- 
exhaustible variety of them. They are created for our use and comfort, 
giving us more than we are aware of in food, clothes, she'ter, warmth, 
and the necessities and conveniences of life, continually, unless we stop 
to examine, and think what the trees and plants are always doing 
for us. 

Now let us look at this twig of the white pine. See how its long, 
needle-shaped leaves grqw in little bundles of fives. Each bundle is . 
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really a tiny branch, wrapped in. a bit of a twisted sheath here at the 
base. Do you know why these leaves have so smooth, hard, and 
shining a coat, so different from the foliage of the soft poppy and fair 
rose ? It is because they must bear both the Summer and the Winter 
of a cold climate, and still be evergreen. The pines grow rapidly and 
strongly, many of them to a towering height, with a perfectly straight 
trunk and tufted head ; and there is no more useful forest-tree in our 
land. A great part of northern North America was once an unbroken 
pine-forest, whose remnants linger still. 

Here is another Evergreen bough, of our beautiful Christmas spruce- 
fir. See how the nearly horizontal branches of the tree gradually 
shorten upward, forming a green pyramid. Its flat, narrow leaves are 
spirally arranged, and do not grow in pairs, and are never sheathed, 
like the pine. Its pretty cones are of a bluish purple when growing, 
and clustered toward the end of the branches. 

Now take an arbor-vitae twig from the hedge, and I will show you 
another kind of Evergreen foliage. You see these branchlets are quite 
flat arid broad, and the leaves look like little braided straps that have 
been pressed. But if you look more closely you may see they are made 
up of bits of tile-like green scales overlapping one another. 

Let me tell you why our wintergreen conifers have such narrow, 
singular leaves, upon very tou^h branches, borne upon sturdy trunks 
which can scarcely be uprooted. It is to adapt them to a Northern 
climate, and that they may endure through heavy storms of wind and 
snow. Many of them are rooted in exposed situations, clinging to 
heights, or wedged in rocky cliffs. How long could a willow or an 
aspen-bough hold its foliage, through a wintry storm, think you ? 

But you have heard the great winds sweep soughing through heavy 
cedars, yourselves, and know that the tall pines, and the prickly 
junipers, and the narrow-leafed firs will live, while white snows sift 
through their boughs, making them so beautiful, yet harming them not 
'J'his family of trees is one of the greatest of blessings to all cold 
countries. Their inhabitants use the timber for dwellings, and count- 
less useful purposes, and export the tall trunks to other countries. 

In times of scarcity the Norwegians make bread of the sapwood of 
the fir, which is white, juicy, and fibrous. I'hey bake it, then grind it 
to powder and knead it with meal into cakes, which we should hardly 
relish, for they are dark and flavored with the resin of the tree. The 
outer-bark being soft, light, and spongy, they use it in the place of cork, 
while the young, tender shoots are gathered for salad, and dried for a 
winter store to feed their fleet reindeer. The trees of all the tribe have 
a peculiar juice, which is resinous and spicy. Here we get turpentine, 
tar, and pitch, and from a species of pine frankincense is made. From 
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the red-cedar's wood our lead-pencils are made. These trees form a 
large portion of the forests of all temperate countries. They are so 
very useful that an interesting book might be written descriptive of 
them. You will often read of the mighty cedars of Lebanon in the 
Bible, — Lebanon, which the Arabian poets say " Bears Winter on his 
head. Spring -on his shoulders, and Autumn in his bosom, while Summer 
sleeps at his feet." 

Another time and I will tell you about some Evergreens that are not 
Conifers. 



HEALTH FOR TEACHERS. 

BY HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 



BA THING — ITS SPECIAL OBJECT 

Last month I undertook to discourage the practice of daily morning 
bathing by persons of only ordinary vital power. Since then I have 
heard one of the ablest and most eminent women this country has pro- 
duced, in a very fine and valuable public lecture, advise " Our Girls" to 
take a cold bath" every morning. Because this lecturer has large influ- 
ence, and her voice is heard from Maine to California, and because as 
a whole her public efiforts are characterized by sound sense, and there- 
fore have great weight, I wish to repeat and emphasize my opinion that 
the rule is not a safe, and therefore is not a sound one to be given to 
the people indiscriminately, that they should bathe every morning in cold 
water. The injunction to do so, given in mid-December, on the forty- 
second degree of north latitude, is absurd on the face of it. In a trop- 
ical clime we might naturally enough take to the water daily, at such 
temperature as we find it. But here every instinct revolts at the propo- 
sition to plunge into cold water, or submit to a cold shower or sponge 
bath. And reason may well come to the aid of instinct and ask, what 
is the use ? 

Let us for a little consider this question. What is the use of bathing ? 
It should ordinarily be done for one single purpose, — to secure cleanli 
ness. I do not object to the emplojonent of baths for therapeutic pur- 
poses. In fact, I am well convinced that a very large proportion of the 
morbid manifestations of the human system which are sought to be re- 
lieved or overcome by the administration of medicines, could as suc- 
cessfully and more safely be met by the use of water at various tempera- 
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tures, and in some of its 'many modes of application, provided condi- 
tions were favorable. Water cure treatment is practiced in all manner 
of diseases, and with most satisfactory results, by many physicians both 
abroad and in our own country. But notice, the wise physician is one 
of XhQ favorable conditions essential to success. In no method of treat- 
ment for the cure of diseases are knowledge and skill more requisite 
than in this. 

Persons seem to think as water is an innoxious fluid, and is in con- 
stant common use, that therefore if it is good for anything as a remedial 
agent, anybody is competent to apply it ; — that at any rate, " if it does 
no good, it can do no harm." This is altogether a mistake, — a fatal 
mistake, no doubt, it has sometimes proved. Unquestionably, in the 
last thirty years, the lives of many persons have been shortened by the 
use of water, employed with the object of restoring or promoting health. 
The practice in question, that of daily bathing in cold water, I have 
good reason to believe has in multitudes of instances proved very in- 
jurious. I do not deny that individuals of a good degree of vigor, 
whose conditions of living were favorable thereto, have practiced taking 
daily cold baths to advantage. But they by no means are a standard 
for the girls and women of our country. I have heard of a young lady, 
supposed to be dying of consumption, who became converted, and as the 
case was urgent, in accordance with a belief which she had adopted, she 
insisted upon immediate immersion, though it was dead of winter. She 
was accordingly taken to a creek, the ice was broken, and she was 
dipped in, and from that hour she began to improve, and recovered 
good health. Just that kind of water treatment was adapted to that 
particular case. Nevertheless we would not be likely to conclude that 
it would be suitable for consumptives generally. 

I do not deny,, either, that unprofessional persons, by experience and 
good judgment, may be entirely qualified to manage slight bodily disor- 
ders by simple means, including the use of water. I have myself, in 
" No. XII.," recommended teachers to resort to special baths for so 
serious a disorder as insomnia. But at the same time I endeavored to 
guard them against all rash applications, while they should perceive 
clearly what they were undertaking to accomplish, and know what to 
avoid, and always proceed carefully. 

After a great deal of observation and experience, I hold to my propo- 
sition that usually the sole purpose of bathing should be the removal of 
impurities from the surface, whether these have been excreted through 
the pores of the skin or lodged on it from without. The object to be 
accomplished is a negative rather than a positive one, — simply the 
cleansing of one's self. For this, tepid water is more effective than 
cold water. Anything which would remove the dirt would be just as 
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good as water. In given circumstances something else might be better. 
For instance, a teacher, not over-strong, has no private place except her 
cold sleeping-room. Better by far than to bathe often in the cold would 
it be to rub briskly over the body with a dry towel each morning or 
evening, and thus get at least a partial cleansing. But if there is fire, 
and warm water, and everything convenient, a safe and good rule for 
teachers is to bathe the entire person, not oftener than twice or thrice a 
week ; and sometimes only once a week is even better. Thus their 
vigor will be preserved, and cleanliness will be sufficiently cared for. 
" Our Home,'' Dansville, N, K 



LESSONS IN FRACTIONS. 

For a class beginning the subject. 

BY MORTIMER M. WARREN. 

IV. 

1. Count by fifths (from j) to 20. 
Count by fifths from 20 (to \ ). 
Count by fourths (from j) to 20. 

Count by fourths from 20 (to j ). 

Which is the longer process, counting by fourths to 20 or counting 
by fifths to the same niunber ? Why } 

2. How many fifths ing? |? |? 1? ^^^ l|- 4* ^- ^* 

1 12 3 1 

How many times is « contained in g? g? g ? 1? 1-? 

1 2 3 1 

How many times is g contained in Ig? Ig? 2? 3? 3g? 

Divide, by g, the following: gi 5 ; ^g; If; %; 2 ; 2g. 

Divide, by g , the following : 3; 3g; 4; 5; 6; 7; 8. 

Ill 

3. How much is once a fifth ? 2Xg? ^Xg? ^Xg? 

How much is 5 X g? 6 X g? 7 X g? 8 X g? 
How much isgXl?gX2?gX3?gX4? 
How much isgX5?gX6?gX7?gX8? 
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Multiply, by g , the following : 1 ; 2 ; 3 ; 4 ; 6 ; 6 ; 7 ; 8. 



4. Blackboard and slate exercises : 
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PROBLEMS. i 

1. John having a sheet of paper (show the unit as you read this, or 
tell pupils to think of it), tore off and gave aw^y a fifth of it, wrote a 
composition on another fifth, and wrote problems on another fifth ; what 
part of the paper had he left ? 

2. Suppose he had given away a half of it, had written a composition 
on a fifth and a spelling lesson on a half of a fifth, what part had 

he left ? 

3. Now suppose he had given away two-fourths of it, and had written 
a spelling-lesson on a half a fifth of it, what part would he have had 

left? 

4. Once more ; suppose he had given away two-fourths, and had torn 

off and lost ^r^ > what part would he have had left ? 
fifths ' '^ 

5. Finally ; suppose he had given away a half, and had lost two-fifths, 
what part would he have had remaining ? 

Note. — It is better that pupils should think out these problems without 
explanation ; but if to some (or all) they appear difficult, the. teacher should 
explain by means of the blocks and by the blackboard. 

6. Mary has a piece of cloth which she is about^to sell ; she disposes 
of a fifth of it to Jane for 2 cents ; what ought she to receive for one-half 
of the balance ? 
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7. Suppose she sells one-half of the cloth to James for 10 cents, 
what ought she to charge Susan, who buys only a fifth of it? If 

-TT- cost 10 cents, what costs ^ ? 
n ' n 

8. Now, if Jane buys 5- for 4 cents, and Susan buys a half of the 

remainder, and Rachel a half of what is then left, what ought Susan and 
Rachel to pay ? 

9. Once more ; if Mary sells a third and a half a third to Jane, and 
a fourth to Ann, and the remainder to Laura, what ought each to pay if 
Laura pays 5 cents ? 

10. Mr. Jones has a ship; he sells a fifth to me for $10,000, and an 
equal part to you, and half as much to Mr. Thompson ; what ought you 
and Mr. Thompson to pay for your shares ? 

11. At that rate what was the whole ship worth ? 

12. How much had Mr. Jones left? 

13. If she should be damaged in a storm, and the repairs should cost 
$10,000, what ought Mr. Jones, Mr. Thompson, you, and I, respectively, 
to pay ? 

14. I wish to sell my farm, and in order to do so I propose to divide 
it up into building-lots. I begin by making my lots one-fifth of an aerie 
in size, but after cutting up, in this manner, one-half of my farm, I con- 
clude to make my lots larger, and make the rest of them one-fourth of 
an acre in size ; now, supposing I wish to realize $100 per acre for my 
farm, what ought the larger lots to sell for ? 

15. What should the smaller lots. sell for ? 

16. If Mr. Smith buys one of the larger and one of the smaller lots, 
has he got more or less than a half-acre ? Prove it. 

17. How many of the smaller lots would be equal to six of the larger ? 

18. If an acre contains 160 square rods, how many rods must be 
taken from a larger lot and added to a smaller lot to make them equal 
in size ? 

19. If my farm contained 320 acres, how many lots of each size had 
I to sell ? 

20. If I sell you two of the smaller lots for $20 apiece, what ought 
you to pay me for three of the larger lots ? 

21. If I sell you two and one-half of the smaller lots for $50, what 
ought you to pay me for two of the larger ones ? 



— Candid thoughts are always valuable. — Beman Brockway, 
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A VEXED QUESTION, AND A PROPOSED ANSWER. 

' BY S. W. POWELL. 

The vexed question is : How can we get good primary teaching done 
in most or nearly all schools, instead of in a very few of them? 

1 he proposed answer is : For every ten or twelve primary schools 
to have one Superintendent, who is competent and well paid. 

This article is intended as a suggestion to leaders in educational 
matters. The greater number of tax-payers, school-boards, and even 
teachers, do not as yet believe that primary teaching demands the best 
talent, learnmg, and special skill. Fortunately, the leaders in educa- 
tional matters have come to substantial agreement as to the pressing 
need for different and better work in training the little ones. Here is 
the greatest defect in our schools, and it remams without much improve- 
ment, in the larger number of cases. We cannot get enough teachers. 
It is rare good fortune if, in a city of the size of Boston, or Chicago, or 
St. Louis, where much money and thought is spent in training primary 
teachers, six or eight good primary public schools can be found at any 

one time. Two or three is an average, probably, in these cities. 

The reason is not far to seek. The work demands a combination of 

high culture, physical vigor, special adaptedness and experience which 

is rare. The great majority, — ninety-nine out of a hundred, probably, — 

who possess this combination marry early, and ought to do so. Natural 

selection leads them to wifehood. The superintendents of two of these 

three cities have in strong terms expressed to the writer their perplexity, 

caused by the early marriage of almost all the good primary teachers. 

If a woman is not wooed and won by some man a good deal above the 

average, before she is thirty, it is nearly conclusive proof that she has 

not the qualities necessary for high success in this work. If she is a 

child lover, she will naturally want to have a family of her own ; hence 

will be wooable and winable by a man who can appreciate such a 

treasure. Besides, neither men or women, as a rule, can before the 

age of thirty comprehend the principles which underlie this work. 

Again, in the case of qualified women, the health is apt to fail. It is 

very exhausting, just because very delightful and exciting work. One 

who is not on the qui vive cannot get on at all. Besides, in the case of 

maiden ladies, after about thirty or thirty-five, even if health and other 

qualifications remain, adaptedness to young children begins to fail ; the 

ability to sympathize with children diminishes. I have this from the 

testimony of a city superintendent of long and wide experience. They 

often succeed admirably in grammar and high schools, and at the 
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present rate of pay such work more fitly remunerates their acquirements 
and qualifications. There are exceptions, but this is the rule. 

We should not expect a railroad corporation to succeed that'should 
set common mechanics and trackmen to drafting plans for machinery, 
or fixing grades or curves, or making time-tables. The true way is to 
have the master-mechanic superintend the hands of a whole shop ; the 
engineer to locate curves and fix grades for an army of knights of the 
shovel and barrow. In school matters the same law prevails. The 
delicate, difficult, intricate problems of primary teaching demand long 
and wide experience, travel, reading, a broad and many-sided culture, 
and more than average talent in this particular direction. But the work 
can be laid out and planned out for vivacious, good-tempered young 
ladies. They need not understand the reasons for doing this and that ; 
they need not originate much. Let a thoroughly competent man, or 
perhaps a woman, have charge for a term of years, — perhaps for life, — 
of twenty primary schools ; give him a salary equal to that of the high- 
school masters ; let his position be as permanent as theirs, if he is 
equally successful ; give him as much authority as possible, — more than 
to the master of a grammar school, — in the matter of hiring and dis- 
charging teachers. The experiment is worth trying. 

The waste of our present plan is frightful. Many of our choicest 
women are made invalids for life in the vain attempt to do a work of 
many sides, for only one of which they can be fit. The great majority 
of our primary scholars spend twice or thrice as much* time as is 
necessary in that department, and come out with crippled, enfeebled, 
stunted minds ; a wrong turn given to the mental habits ; precious time 
lost beyond recovery in which right habits might be formed. Too often 
the physical powers are permanently enfeebled. 

Prussia employs none but men in public schools. This is not with- 
out solid reasons Teaching is a work in which the value of services is 
cumulative. A good teacher is usually better at forty than at thirty, 
and better at fifty than at forty. Permanence of tenure, with high pay 
and social position in the upper grades /\s necessary to draw into and 
hold in any occupation the best brains. Public-school teaching in this 
country suffers because there is no pay or social position for the most 
eminent which at all equals that assigned to eminent lawyers, physicians, 
engineers, or business men. Railroad superintendents, insurance presi- 
dents, etc., have much higher pay ; eminent college professors, jour- 
nalists, literary men, artists, etc., have a higher social status than that 
accorded to the most successful public-school teachers. So it is only a 
small part of the 'elite of college graduates who choose, and remain in, 
public-school teaching as a profession. 

In the case of ladies, the value gained from continuance of the best 
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talent in the profession is to a great degree lost. Many of the best 
marry or break down in health early. The number is small who remain 
unmarried and increasingly fit for primary teaching. The best adapted 
men and women will, as a rule, marry. A man does not have to leave 
his calling when he marries ; most women do. Therefore, if, as seems 
probable, we must and should employ ladies in public schools, let^ them, 
while they are in the apprentice stage of their work, not be burdened 
with the planning and laying out of tasks, for the successful accomplish- 
ment of which only special talent, broad and liberal culture, and wide 
experience can qualify one. Let us, in other words, bring in the prin- 
ciple of division oj labor. Many a man or woman will do certain parts 
of the work of watch-making excellently ; if required to set up the 
machines, or plan new ones, they would fail. In every great machine- 
shop may be found accurate and valuable workmen who could never be 
able to draught new work or lay out the business of the shop. 

There is a certain part of the work of primary teaching which a yoimg 
lady can do as well as anyone. The writer has more than once got the 
most of the work of instructing beginners done excellently by older 
pupils. To plan that work and oversee it required very severe study, — 
the severest by far he has ever done, l^hat the older pupils could not 
have done ; without it, the results, instead of being far better than is 
generally reached, would have been of the hum-drum sort commonly 
seen, — perfectly sickening to anyone who knows what might and ought 
to be achieved. But the part which the pupil-teacher did, with that 
supervision and planning, was in many cases performed better than, he 
could himself have done. 

[It is hoped that educators will carefully weigh these suggestions. 
T'hey are the outcome of much and earnest thought. — Ed.] 



SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 

BY MRS. J. M. LORD. 
V. 

A few years since, while teaching in one of our Southern cities, one 
of my associate teachers made this inquiry : " Why is it that all North- 
ern people are so peculiar in the use of the nasal tones ? Why," said 
he, " I can recognize a Northern person anywhere^ by that peculiar tone. 
Are they ' to the manor born,' or is it in their early education ? " As he 
was a gentleman of rare culture and superior education, and there was 
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added to this a very extensive observation of people at home and 
abroad, — he having been a teacher both in this country and in Europe 
for many years, — it caused me no small amount of mortification at first, 
to be thus criticised, but upon reflection I could see that it was a fact. 
We were theUy and we are now, a nasal-sounding people ; and I felt that 
the hint was a just one in regard to its being the fault of the early 
training of the child, rather than z. fault of Nature, 

I do not believe that the first time the child says sing he says it 
through his nose. When the mother takes her little weary daughter in 
her arms to rock her to sleep, and the little one says, " Please sing to 
me, mamma," I think she gives every word the same sweet, sleepy tone, 
with no nasal sound of the ing. But children are such imitators of what 
they hear and see, that soon we find they adopt the tones of those who 
have the care of them in their early life, as well as their motions and 
manners. 

Teachers in the primary department of our schools have much to 
eradicate, as well as much to teach, and this will be one of the hard 
lessons in the sounds of letters ; but patience and perseverance will do 
much to help to reach the desired result. I find it almost impossible, 
without the assistance of the voice (with the pen), to give a clear idea 
of the best method of teaching the right use of the ^^ nasals.^* It is 
hoped the teacher will thoroughly understand the lesson, and . then it 
can be well taught to the pupil. 

I would commence with the sound of «, taking the same course as 
has been hitherto followed, — giving a word without the essential «, and 
afterward make the addition of the letter ; viz., write upon the board ero. 

Teacher, — " What is this word I have written ? " Ans, — " Ero." 

Teacher. — " Have you ever seen the word ? " Ans, — " We have not." 

Teacher. — " Can any letter be added that will make it a better word ? " 
Ans, — "We cannot tell." Write;/. 

Teacher, — " What is the word now ? " Ans, all, — " Nero." {A hand 
is raised,) 

Teacher — ''Well, Eddie, what do you wish to say about this word?" 
Ans — '* My dog is named Nero I " Now you will find the attention of 
the class is fixed. 

Teacher, — " What letter did I write that gave the word (the name of 
Eddie^s dog)? " ^«j.— "En." And I do not doubt it will be given in 
a strong nasal tone. 

Teacher, — " Please recite the letters to me, commencing with dr." All 
give them accurately, and when they get down to «, plecLse stop here and 
show the class just how to place the tongue, and how to breathe upon 
the roof of the mouth, with the tongue held firmly against the front 
teeth at their base, or where they grow down from the gum. After they 
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have seen this, clearly give the letter the name, e-n. Prolong the vowel- 
sound, which is the short sound of ^, being very careful that they do not 
get into the habit of making the vowel too short, and thereby dwelling 
upon the sound of the consonant. The teacher can soon detect any 
inclination on the part of the pupil to do so, and correct it. After a few 
moments' practice in pronouncing ;i, take ink. I would take each pupil 
separately, and desire them to pronounce the word ink, Mark how 
many are inclined to the nasaly and train those, by themselves at first, 
then the class, writing sentences containing words that have nk 
in them. 

The teacher must give an illustration that will enlighten the class as 
to what she is trying to teach them, and with a will to accomplish this, 
she will do so. 

I shall continue this subject in another paper. 



UNGRADED COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 



BY JOHN SWETT. 



CONDENSED DIRECTIONS. 

I Make as few classes as possible. 

2. Age and evident capacity should be considered in making the 
classification. 

3. Do not attempt to hear daily recitations in all the branches, but 
alternate the leading studies of the older pupils. 

4. Keep classes, when they are not reciting, at work on slates, black- 
boards, or other definite exercises. 

5. Economize time by drill-exercises for the whole school, except the 
youngest pupils, such as simple operations in mental and written arith- 
metic, spelling-lessons, composition-exercises, etc. 

6. Match your lower-grade classes against the higher, limiting both 
to the elements of the studies. 

7. Take a half-day, weekly, for declamations, readings, dialogues, 
compositions, etc. 

8. Visit your pupils, and make the parents your assistant-teachers. 

9. Teach your pupils the practical things that, in your opinion, they 
need to know. 

10. Do not discourage the older pupils by ^ turning them back to the 
beginning of the book.'' 
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11. Require the older pupils to correct the written exercises of the 
younger ones. Criticism is a good mental discipline. 

12. Let your oldest scholars assist you once in a while by taking 
charge of a small class. Teaching is good discipline. 

13. Begin the collection of a school cabinet. 

14. If you are a woman, give your girls an occasional talk on 
" domestic economy.'* Buy some sensible book on the subject, and lend 
it to them. Huxley says : " I put instruction in the elements of house- 
hold work and of domestic economy next in order to physical training." 
In order to do this, it is not at all necessary to introduce a cook-stove 
into the schoolroom. 

15. If you are a man, talk with your boys about their home-work, and 
instil into their minds the necessity and nobility of labor. 

16 Once a week take an hour for a lesson on morals or manners. 
Read a good anecdote or story to illustrate your topic. You can fire a 
whole school with enthusiasm for good by reading well-selected stories. 
Stories are sermons that children can understand. 

17. Make your scholars feel that truthfulness, honesty, and honor are 
virtues that must be their ruling motives in life. 

18. Make your school the district center of civility, politeness, and 
good manners. 

19. Persuade the parents to visit your school, even if you have to do 
so by means of an exhibition in which "their children " take a part. 

20. School trustees are your legal superiors in office. Argue with 
them, persuade them, but do not contradict them. 

21. Bear in mind that though you may have more "book-learning" 
than most of the men and women in a country district, there are sure to 
be many parents who are your superiors in sound sense, in judgment, 
and in the knowledge of the solid facts of human life. 

22. Above all, keep your temper and never get discouraged. Re- 
member that you cannot create in children capacities denied to them by 
the laws of hereditary descent. Do not expect too much of your scholars. 

23. Whatever else is learned or not learned, a child leaving the public 
school at from 13 to 15 years of age should be able, — 

(i) To read well and to spell well. 

(2) To write a neat, rapid, and legible hand. 

(3) To work accurately any question in arithmetic involving the four 
rules, and common or decimal fractions, that may arise in the common 
walks of life. 

(4) To speak correct English, and to write a letter of business or 
friendship neatly and correctly. 

(5) To use his faculties in observing the facts of the visible world 
around him, and to judge according to evidence. 
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MOTHER AND CHILD, 

BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 

Ah I the depth and tender sweetness 
Of the wonderful Madonnas 1 

Love in its supreme completeness. 

Child and mother crowned with honors 

Raphael Sanzio's holy faces 

Lighting Art's divinest places ! 

Rapt Murillo's vision painted 

Baby regal, calm, pacific ; 
Mother-brows all halo-sainted 

Raised in rapture beatific. 
Grand Coreggio's revelation, — 
Motherhood's annunciation ! 

Galleries of all the masters, 

From the generations olden, 
Safe from wreck of Time's disasters, 

Fadeless in their glory golden. 
Greet the child and mother kneeling 
In our midst with love appealing. 

While the Christmas shrine, unveiling 
The immortal Babe and manger, 

Witnesseth the love unfailing. 

Welcoming each heavenly stranger. 

In each home the Babe and Mother, — 

Light of this world, dawn of other ! 



— The smallest pebble in the well of truth 

Has its peculiar meaning, and will stand 

When man's best monuments have passed away. 

— WiUes, 
— Nothing good shall ever perish. 

Only the corrupt shall die. 

Truth, which men and angels cherish. 

Flourishes eternally. ^ — y, Hagan, 
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OUR NOTE -BOOK. 



Previous notes have called forth letters from our readers. We are always 
glad to receive hints and queries from primary teachers, and a postal-card 
may give us a text for a short talk on some interesting topic. 

A teacher in Elm wood, 111., has the following thoughts on a spelling- 
exercise as conducted in her school : 

Dear Editor: — Your exercise in spelling in the Primary Teacher, 
suggested another drill in common words, which we sometimes call " setting 
the table." My pupils are from six to ten years of age. To each one of the 
higher class is given a strip of fine brown wrapping-paper and a pencil. I call 
each pupil by name, thus : Martha, you may spread the cloth upon the table 
(they writing the words which are emphasized); Lora, bring the knives and 
forks J Karolena, the cups and saucers; Luella, carry the plates, Elva the 
spoons ; Louise, go to the drawer for the clean napkins; as soon as the 
water boils in the teakettle, Dick C2Mpour it on the tea and coffee; Albert, go 
to the cellar for the cream, — do not spill it on the stairs; Minnie^ bring the 
sauce ; Harry, go quickly for the covereddishes for the oatmeal zx\A potatoes ; 
as soon as Charles has taken the roast-beef irova the 07fen, you can thicken the 
gravy; William, place the chairs around the table; how nicely you have 
arranged the red and white celery, Edward, And so on, until you have 
material for a dozen or more lessons. Twenty to twenty-five words are suf- 
ficient for one lesson. We vary this exercise by finding out where the 
different articles on the table grew, or were prepared. 



A Kansas teacher asks us for a general course of study for the first year in a 
primary school. We publish below a course of instruction : 

FIRST HALF. 

TALKING. 

Steps, — («) Ascertain each child's range of ideas, and forms of expression. 
{p) Begin to correct wrong forms of expression. 

Incidentals and Directions, — {a i) Gain each child's confidence ; lead pupils 
to feel at home in the school-room, (a 2) Talks about familiar things, (a 3) 
Present familiar objects, pictures, crayon-sketches on blackboard ; lead pupils 
to talk about them, to ask and answer questions, {a 4) Tell stories, and lead 
pupils to tell what they remember ; show pictures, and lead pupils to tell 
stories about them, (a 5) Talks about all the objects in school-room. (^ i) 
Begin to change incorrect forms of language, very carefully, so that the chil- 
dren's freedom in talking will not be repressed. 

Suggestions and References, — (R) Thought and Expression, Parti., Mun- 
roe's Chart and Chart Primer, Appleton's First Reader, Model First Reader, 
Harvey's First Reader, Sheldon's Primer, Franklin First Reader, How to 
Teach, Calkins's New Primary Object-lessons. (S i) Make a thorough study, 
by careful observation and reading, of how a child learns to talk. (S 2) The 
child's range of ideas, their relations and combinations, is the foundation for 
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all upbuilding in language ; before any satisfactory examination in this direc- 
tion can be made, the child's confidence must be gained. 

READING. 

Steps. — {c) Vocabulary of First Reader taught on blackboard. 

Incidentals and Directions. — {c i) Use script alone in teaching reading. 
{c 2) Associate words with familiar ideas, using objects, blackboard sketches, 
pictures, and stories, in order to make the ideas vivid in the acts of^ associa- 4 
tion. {c 3) Repeat these acts of association until the words taught recall 
instantly, in any sentence, the ideas of which they are signs, {c 4) Teach 
single words, phrases, and sentences ; adjectives, prepositions, conjunctions, 
etc., should be taught in phrases and sentences, and not alone, {c 5) Pupils 
must never be allowed to try to read a sentence aloud until the thought it ex- 
presses is in their minds. 

Suggestions and References, — (S 3) The child should be taught to read by 
the same methods by which it learned to talk; the main thing is, that the acts 
of association of ideas and words be made effective. (S 4) Pupils should 
remain unconscious of the parts of a word until at least one hundred words 
have been taught. (S 5) The words should be arranged for teaching in 
phonetic order, under the different vowel-sounds ; for example, — «, /, i, <?, », 
^, 5, ^, f, <?, «, dy d, S, oi, ou. Words may be taught, however, not in this order. 

WRITING AND SPELLING. 

Ste^s. — (d) Copy from blackboard, on slate or blackboard, every word, 
phrase, and sentence taught, (e) Train pupils to make the letter / on slate 
and blackboard. 

Incidentals and Directions. — (d i) Use capitals and periods in writing. 
{e i) Pupils should be trained to make the letter / exactly as it is made in the 
commonly-used copy-books. {^Note. — Teachers should learn to write well on 
the blackboard.] 

Suggestions and References. — (S 6) No matter how awkwardly the child 
begins to copy, notice and encourage every effort. (S 7) Pupils should read 
all that they write upon their slates. (S 8) The straight slanting line is found 
in every small letter except ^, <?, ^, and s; in / it is found in its simplest form ; 
this letter should be mastered before a single step in advance is taken. 

SECOND HALF. 

TALKING. 

Steps. — See a and b, [Note. — These references are made to avoid repe- 
tition. Teachers should study, and follow in teaching, all that is found under 
the headings referred to.] 

Suggestions and References. — (S 9) In correcting wrong forms of language, 
occasions for right expression should be given by the presentation of objects ; 
for example, if a child says " The books ^>," more than one of different objects 
should be shown, and the child led to talk about them. (S 10) Every word 
that the child does not know at sight should be taught on blackboard. 

READING. 

I 

Steps. — See c, (f) Change from script to print, {g) Vocabulary of First 
Reader in charts and reading-books. 
Incidentals and Directions. — (/"i) In changing from script to print, let the 
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teacher print sentences on blackboard that have been read, and, without calling 
attention to the difference, request pupils to read. {f2) Use charts before 
taking reading-book. 

Suggestions and References, — \^Note, — Teachers should not attempt to teach 
phonic elements unless they can pronounce slowly (spell by sound), with 
great skill. 

WRITING AND SPELLING. 

Steps, — See d and e, (h) The letter u. 

Incidentals and Directions, — {e i) [Note, — Slates should be ruled for 
writing.] 

Supt. Wickersham of Pennsylvania spent four months abroad last year, and 
much of the time was devoted to visits and inspection of primary schools in 
Europe. His report gives a summary of his observations, and here are a few 
of the results: 

** First, let me mention a few particulars, in which, I think, the elementary 
schools of the nations of Europe, educationally the most advanced, are supe- 
rior to ours. ' 

*'i. They are more carefully inspected. The local school officers seem to 
be generally selected with reference to their qualifications for the place, and 
the inspectors are specially prepared for their work. They have fewer schools 
to look after than our superintendents. Their tenure of office is for life or 
good behavior, and they are held to strict accountability by superior officers. 

" 2. Their course of study is better. They do not have so much abstract 
grammar or arithmetic in their schools, or so much detailed geography ; but, 
in place of these branches, they have drawing, vocal music, and the elements 
of the natural sciences. Many of them make special application of the nat- 
ural sciences to agriculture, horticulture, and domestic economy. More 
teaching is done without the text-book. 

"3. Their terms are longer. The schools are almost everywhere open for 
nine or ten months in the year. 

" 4. The teachers have made more special preparation for their work. 
They are, for the most part, either graduates of normal schools, or they have 
served an apprenticeship as pupil-teachers, in a school under the direction of 
a master of acknowledged skill. As a class, they are more learned than Amer- 
ican teachers. They have, also, whatever advantages arise from constant 
employment and permanent situation. 

'* 5. More attention is paid to moral and religious iustruction. The teach- 
ers of the elementary schools, as a class, seem to be professors of religion. 
Religion as a branch of study is found upon almost every school programme. 
Under this head, lessons are given in the Scriptures, and in the doctrines of 
the Church to which the pupils or their parents belong. Intermingled with 
this intellectual religious instruction, there is much done to develop the relig- 
ious life. A devotional feeling prevails in many of the schools that is very 
rare in America." 

All our teachers are interested in the work of primary instruction in our 
sister republic, France. The following notes will add to an intelligent under- 
standing of the great work done in that country for primary schools. 

The Minister of Public Instruction, in his speech before the Chamber of 

Deputies, during the discussion of the Budget, thus spoke of what had been 

accomplished in France since 1867: 

" But real progress has been made in primary instruction, — progress that is 
immense, even after that already realized by the law of 1867. We had about 
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four millions and a half of children to educate : the Scoles de hafneau (little 
country schools) were inswfficient; they have enormously increased within ten 
years. We have 59,021 public communal schools, of which 9,352 are entirely 
gratuitous. An inquiry having proved that 34,108 of these schools were de- 
fective, that 17,641 ought to be rebuilt, while 20,944 were lacking in school- 
material, a law was passed for remedying this state of affairs, and since the 
passage of the law, about eleven months ago, 3,000 have been built or re- 
paired, and 300 new icoUs de hameau have been founded, and more than 600 
new teachers appointed. . . . With respect to schools for young girls 
5213 have been founded by communes^ but the Minister desires to increase the 
number, and especially to augment the number of normal schools for girls, of 
which ten have been created since 1871. . . . The total expenses of the 
communes and the State for primary instruction amount to fifty millions of 
francs, which does not include construction, care of buildings, and aid of 
various kinds." 

In comparing France with other countries, as respects education, the 
Minister says that England, Germany, Switzerland, the United States, and 
Belgium, with France, holds the first rank. The two great democracies, 
Switzerland and the United States, hold the first rank in primary instruction, 
but the Minister maintains that for superior and intermediate education, 
France is superior to them, and that in the matter of intermediate instruction 
France holds the first rank, and will be the first nation in Europe as regards 
instruction of all kinds, if the same progress continues to be made that has 
been going on for the last ten years. 

In conclusion he said : " I desired to make known to you, gentlemen, these 

general results, as an encouragement to us and you to persevere in the way 

we have commenced, and so that the municipalities who are rivaling the State 

might be thanked here. It is, thanks to this common impulse, that we shall 
elevate and that we have already elevated liberal manners, and that we shall 
definitively acquire them; that we shall elevate and fortify the characters of 
all. It is, thanks to it, that we shall cause our institutions to be loved ; and 
the Republic will have the distinguished honor of having contributed in the 
highest degree to the development of education in France ; and, gentlemen, I 
know of no honor more worthy of envy than that." 

To SuBRCRiBRBS.— The date withyoar address indicates the time to which your snbecription 
to paid. The Primary Teacher is sent until ordered to be discontinued, and an order for 
discontinuance can receive no attention until all arrearages are paid. Subscribers should 
remit by P. O Order, or by registered letter. All communications snould be addressed to Pri- 
mary Tbaoher, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Subscribers whose orders are not promptly 
attended to are requested to repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the P. O. 
address, town, county, and State of the subscriber to which the Primary Teacher is mailed. 

A Capital Occupation.— The Publisher of Th^ National and New-Enyland Journal 9 nt 
Education (weeklies, $3.00 per year; in advance, $2.50), the Primary 7eaoA«r (monthly, $1.00 
per vear), and the (food Tines (monthly, $1.00 per year), offers permanent employment to 
ffooa canvassers, with excellent commissions. Address Thos. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley Street, 
Boston^ 

Summer Vacation in Europe ! 

13 13 17 "p A 13 'p Our party Dvill leave America June 28, and 

FOB AX return in seaBon for the Fall Schools. Routes 

17 YP'TTT? ^T01Vr admirable, Rates lew, and a grand company of 

XliAI^UXVOiWll Teachers. Address, for Circulars, or Corres- 

^Boss THE pondence, THOMAS W. BICKNRLL. General 

AXLANXIC ! Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For I^ulDlic Sch-ools. 



PREPjntED BY Prof. Walter Smith, 

State Director of Art Education for MasBachuBetts ; General Super- 
visor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools ; and Director 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 



This system is the only comprehensive course of instruction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in -* 
Iligh Schools. 

A I?fimai*y Oouireie* 

Axk Iiite]rineclia.te Oouirse, 
A. 6i*fimtina.i* Oouirsie, 

A. Hi|»^li-Soliool Ooi].x*f9e* 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very carefully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect ; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufiicient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full pai'ticulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

li. PRANG & COMPANY, 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 



J'rimary Te.t^Aer Advaiisa: 



Our Ptihlications for 1879. 



The National „i New-EiiElaiid 
Journals Of Education. 



Primary Teacher, 

The Qood Times. 
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Our Two Grand Premiums ! 

WEBSTEB'S I inabridged ^ictionar%# 
ORCESTEB'S Wnabridged Wiotionar I 
HOW TO OBTAIN THEM. 

For WEBSTER. For WORCESTER. 



6 New Subscribers and $15,00 

FOR EITHER 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

SEND US 

15 New SubBorlbers and $15.00 

FOR THE 

PRIMARY TEACHER. 

SEND US 
IS New SntiBCribere and 915.00 

FOR THE 

GOOD TIMES. 



5 Ne'w Subscribers and $12.50 

FOR EITHER 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

BEND US 
12 New Subsoribera and $12.00 

FOR THE 

PRIMARY TEACHER. 

SEND U3 

12 New Snbscribers and $1200 

FOil THE 

GOOD TIMES. 



Ybably Tebks. — filtfaer Joanuil ot Edncstk 
tl.OO. OoodllmeH, «1.00. F< 
KI.EIN&KIMBAX.I., WetUTnAgit. 

" -" "— -^olllan Blocli, 

1 BsDdolpli Sts., 

cuioIgo, ill. 



T. W. BICKNELI, Publisher, 
16 Hawley St, BoHtoB. 
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** Every Live Teacher shonid Examine these Grammars." 

Language Lessons-Grammar-Composition 

A COMPLETE COURSE IN TWO BOOKS ONLY. 

Higher Lessons in English. 

280 pages. 16mo. Bound in Cloth. 



Graded Lessons in English. 

612 pages. 16mo. Bound in Cloth. 



BY 



Alonzo Eeed, A.m., and Bbainerd Kellogg, A.M., 

InHtrtLctor in English Orammar in the Brook- Prtfessor qf English Language and Literature 
Lyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, in Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Inst. 



12 POINTS 

Wherein ^wb Claim these Works to Excel. 

PIj AIV.— The science of the language is made tributary to the art of expression. Every 
principle is fixed in memory and in practice, b}^ an exhaustive drill in composinc; sentences, 
arranging and rearranging their parts, contracting, expanding, punctuating, and criticising 
them. Tliere is thus given a complete course in technical Grammar and Composition^ more 
thorough and attractive than if eacli subject were treated separately. 

A^VLAM-^AJBL AN0 COiUPOSITIOIir TAUOMT TOGETHER.— We claim 
that Grammar and Composition can be better and more economically taught together than 
separately; that each helps the other, and furnishes the occasion to teach tho other; and that 
both can be taught together in the time that would be required for either alone. 

A COITIPI^ETE COURSE IN ONI^V T1¥0 BOOKS. — The two books com- 
pletely cover the ground of Grammar and Composition, from the time the scholar usually 
begins the subject until it is finished in the High School or Academy. 

J9IETHOD.— The authors* method in teaching these books is as follows: (1) The prin- 
ciples are presented inductively in the "Hints for Oral Instruction." (2) This instruction is 
carefully gathered up in brief definitions for the pupil to memorize. (3) A variety of exercises 
in Analysis, Parsing, and Composition is given, which impr ss the principles on the mind of 
the scholar, and compel him to understand them. 

AUTHORS— PRACTI€AIi TEACHERS.— The books were prepared by men 
whQ have made a life-work of teaching Grammar and Composition, and both of them occupy 
high positions in their profession. 

ORADINO.— No pains have been spared in grading the books so as to afford the least 
possible difficulty to the young student. This is very important, and could scarcely be accom- 
plished by any who are not practical Teachers. 

HE FfNITIONS.— The definitions, principles, and rules are stated in the same language 
in both books, and can not be excelled. 

JTlOHEKiS FOR PARSING.— The models for parsing are simple, original, and worthy 
of careful attention. 

SVSTEm OF HIAGRAMS.— The system of diagrams, although it forms no vital 
part of the work, is the best extant. 

SENTENCES FOR ANAI^T'SIS.- The sentences for analysis have been selected 
with great care, and are of unusual excellence. 

QUESTIONS ANH REVIEWS.— There is a more thorough system of questions and 
reviews than in any other works of the kind. 

CHEAPNESS.— In introducing these books, there Is a great saving of money, as the 
prices for first introduction, and for subsequent use, are very low. 

TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 



Graded Lessons in English. 

For Intrductiorij . . 30 cts. 

For Introduction, when any hook 
in use on the same subject is 
given in exchange, . . 22 cts. 



Higher Lessons in English. 

For Introduction, . . 60 cts. 

For Introduction, when any book 

of similar grade in use is given 

in exchange, ... 36 cts. 

Books ordered for introduction will be delivered in any part of the United States, at 

above-named prices. Sample copies for examination, with a view to introduction, will be sent 
by mail, to any Teacher or School Officer, on receipt of the Exchange price. Address 

CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 

(P. O. Box 1619.) 6 Barclay Street, NEW TOBK 
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WIDE AWAKE for 1879 

The Pictorial Magazine for Young Folks. 



ELLA FABMAN, Editor. 
iglS.OO a 'Yet%r. Firee of 

THREE JOLLY SERIALS. 

The Dogberry Bnncht A Stonr of Seven Merry Children, who faced the world fbr 
theuiselves, but always hanging in a *< bunch." By Mary HartweU Cathertoood. Frofosely 
illustrated by Mary A. Lathmry, 

Royal Loirrio's JLa«t VearatSt. Olaro'e. A jolly story of American Schoolboy 
Life, iiy Magnus Merriweather, author of **A (General Misunderstanding." Illustrated by 
Miss L. B. Uamphrey, 

Don QaixotOy Jr. The Adventures of Sir Miltiades Peterktn Paul, on his steed " Dougl)- 
nuts." By John JirnDnjohn, A funny story written expressly for the Little Boys of America. 
Illustrated with comic pictures by L. Hopk%n$, 

Onr American Artiiit«. [First Series.] Paper I., William H, Beard ; -wityi. Portraits, 
Studio Interiors, and Engravings of Paintings. By S. Q. W. Benjamin, The most attractive 
attempt yet made to popularize Art in the family, and make children acquainted with oar liv- 
ing American artists and what they are doing. 

Funny Double-Pase Illnatrated IPooma* I. The Mince-Pie Prince. Kirk Monroe. 
Illustrated by L. Bop kins. 

Some IVovel i^choolfi. Compbisinq Several Important Experiments nr Both 
BuBOPE AND Ameuiua. I. Lady Betty's Cooking Class: The History of an English Cooking 
School. By Lucy Cecil White (Mrs. John Liilie). II. The Perkins Institution for the BlhuL 
By Emma A*. Brown, 

Bright Short Stories, Sketches of TraTel in Foreign Luids, Parlor jmnsements, 

Natarai History Snpplements, Letters from the Children, Pozzies, Hnsie, &c, Ac. 

Send your name and money to JD. EiOTJBlBOP & CO.^ Pnblisliers^ BoatoM* 



AvxJCilN 1!^ WAIN JL-CiJD the Popular Illustrated Magazine for 

Folks. 4^2.00 a year, free of postage. Send for Specimens f Terms to Agents, Circulars, Ac, 
Address ""^ m .M%.rmmMmm*%m» Mr r*d^ v>Mi>i5.>.^i». — 



Young 



. Send for Specimens, Terms to Agents, Ciicwars, Ac, 
]». liOTKirOP Ac CO., Pntolishers, Bomom. 



A Liiberal Gash Commission. 

m^ WANTED : PRUA&Y TEACHERS TO ACT AS AfiEKTS FOR '' BABTLAND." 

V^ A 1^*1TT A "MTT^ i Fifty Cento a Year. 11 TEACHERS, this beaatifnl 
JD^^X# X ^ JCLJ^ JL9 \ Free of Poatace. || eight-page Monthlv Quarto 
is uu aamiraule magiiziue to aiiow the parents of vour little pupils. It is printed on amber paper 
thick and strong, in large type : words divided into syllables ; has Slate Pictures for drawing ; 
merry Jingles, to slug and itpeak ; sweet wee Stories to read aloud, and dainty Pictures in pro- 
fusion ; — in fact, a little ^Kindergarten in itself, and Teachers everywhere commend it as a 
Reader in Primary Classes. Siefiul for Specimens, Terms to Agents, Ac. 

Address, B. JLOTHHOP A CO., IPablishera, BostOM. 



HEIGHT LITTLE BOOKS fob BBIGHT LITTLE FOLKS. 



THE CHILDREN'S ALMANAC. For 187»- 
80-81-82-83. Edited by Ella Farman, Cloth, 
plain 50 cents; silver and gold edition, $1.00. 
Twelve original poems, written especially lor 
the Almanac by Longfellow, Whittier, Aid- 
rich, Mrs. Thiixter, Mrs. Whitney, &c. 12 
drawings by Miss Humphrey; 4 exquisitely- 
tinted cliromolithographs by Miss Lathbury; 
Memoranda Interleaves; 12 pages Birthday 
Mottoes from the poets, etc. 

BO-PEEP. The largest, handsomest, cheap- 
est picture story-book for children. Illumin- 
ated board covei-s, $1.60. 

BABY BUNTING. Large quarto; illumin- 
ated covers, $1.00. Numerous large beautiful 
bed-time stories for wee lolks. 



MORE CLASSICS OF BABYLAND. Vcr- 

siiied by Clara Uoty Bates, Illustrated by 
Hopkins. Boz, Miss Humphrey, and Miss Lath- 
bury. Illuminated board covers, 60 cte. The 
delight of the nursery and play-room. 

MUSIC FOR OUR DARLINGS. Edited by 
Dr. Eben Tourjie. Quarto; fully illustrated; 
cloth. Uniform with ** Pictures for Our Dar- 
lings." $1.25. Merry music for school-room 
and play-room. 

BEHAVING; or, Papers on Children's Eti- 
quette. By the author of " Ugly Girl P»- 
Sers." 16mo. $1.00. The only book on chil- 
ren's etiquette. Invaluable to every mother 
who would have her children considered well- 
bred. 



Pictures, with 
D. LOTHBOP & Co. publish over 800 volumes. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
(3) B. liOTHBOP A CO., Publishers, 
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Hailmann's Kindergarten Training School. 



n Monaaj', C 



Schoolwlll 

fnGenenil PedsgoglcswitK Bpoclsl referenie 
■ndpracticBin tnenBeoIFroebersQi/tg; obei 

""" " '"" najr^eedjt, (poclBl eonrsM in J-Ajiioiodi, i-'iU\ 
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Muloni. Matlumatict, 
and Mothers' cUsieB. Tor terms and other pnrtlc- 

ISR. and IHBS. BAILOlANKr, 
tSl Pr**pecl At*., 
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New-York Seminaiy for Kindergarten Teachers, 

With MODEL KINDERGARTEN, 

9 W«t-28th Street, ( i'roi'- John kratjs, i p^„^„„,. 

W»ir*»t«. oww^ . \^^g MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE,f^^"'=*^"'»- 
NSW YOBK. ( (Authors ofKiNDMEGABTBs Guide.) 



the ratioiml modern moaning ot 
In America." 

" He has been tor many jeftre conneqted with the Department of Education In Washington, 
D. C, where his efforts were Hnceaaiugly devoted to the Kindergnrten cause, and hbs devotion 
and enthuHiasm on the subject of the Kiadergartea is well luiown among nil edocators inter- 
wted on this subject."— Oen. Ealon, U. S. Cam. of Jlducafioa. 

•• I judge Mrs. Kraus-BoBlte, o( New York, the ablest Klndergartuer in the ooantrj. after 
the pure t;pe ot Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to me as oae of the ablest 
Id Cfiinoauy."— Jtfc jVoUAauiei T. Allen, in AT. E. Jimr. ^ Educaiiim. 

" Mrs. Kraus-BoBllo is the first authority on the subject. Without referring to her previous 
BQCcess in Qermau; and England, the Klndergsrlen in .>Iew York Is sunulent recommundatlon 

of whatever she writes, eapecially npon the training ot Kindergarten Teachers 

Her ideal of a trained Kindergarten Teacher is so high, and she Inspires her pupils with 

"Mrs. Krans-Boelte, of all American Kiudergarlners, holds the highest place. Slie comes to 
the increasing success of the Kiodergarcen \a due, and her puplhi have acduiplisbed more tiian 




KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 

VEUT BEST MADE. 

Froebel's T-wenty Gifts. 
SJL-ATE DK A^VING-BOOK:, 

Bigkly Commended — 300 Pictures. 



ERASER 

ObIj tl'SO Doi. 

The Best Made 



winviBoiik 



nnnn TIUCO FOK tour pupils I Thhi elegant Monthlv tor Scboohi win be 

UUUU I linCO senttaeacbof^onr Pupils, who will send us 4 New HubKriben 

«ad 84.00. Toil them aboat It. 

Hend tor specimen copy of each of our Publications. Copiei furnished free tor canvassing. 

I The Journal with Art-Portntit, V3.00. 1 Address 

j " " " Qood Times, 3.V0.J THOS. W. UICKKELL, 7>h&., Boston. 
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Brief and Thorough Course 

IN 

LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 

By 8. 8. GREENE, LL.D., and F. B. GREENE, A.M. 



Greene's Graded Language Blanks. 

No. 1— Easy Lessoss in Ezpressing Thought. 

No. 2— Easy Lessons in Combining Thoughts. 

No. 3— Easy Lessons in Developing Distinctions. 
No. 4— Easy Lessons in Distinguishing Forms. 

These Blanks comprise the only beal LANGUAGE LESSONS ever 
published. They are carefully graded, fully illustrated, and the 
materials used are the best that can be had. 

Retail price 5 cents. Special rates for introduction. 



Greene's Graded Grammar Blanks. 

No. 1-ETYMOLOGY. No. 3-PAESIN&. 

No. 2— SYNTAX. No. 4— ANALYSIS. 

The subject of Grammar, heretofore uninteresting to pupil and 
teacher, is here treated in an entirely ne'w manner, making it alike 
attractive Emd instructive. The lessons are to be vrritten in Blanks 
specially prepared and arranged "with great care for the purpose. 

Graded instructions are printed at the head of each page, and 
complete and thorough rules, "with numerous examples showing their 
application, are printed on the cover. 

Retail price, 10 cents. Special rates for introduction. 



Send for Sample Copies. Address 

POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 

NEW YORK: BOSTON: CHICAGO: 

53 and 55 John Street. 32 Bromfield Street. 25 Washington Streets 
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HOW TO TEACH TRUTH TO CHILDREN. 

BY MRS. E. P. MILLER, M.D. 

Having been a Massachusetts primary teacher more than a score of 
years ago, this Primary Teacher carries me back to the old Bay State 
and to the school-room again, and 1 cannot forbear lifting up my voice 
to help on the good work. 

As Methods of Teaching seem to occupy much of your space, it may 
be of interest to your readers to know something of an old-time teacher's 
experience. During my twelve years of teacher-life (Ah ! may my 
teacher-life never cease), I was often pained by the want of exact 
truthfulness in my children, and, upon investigation, I would frequently 
find that they had no real conception of what truth is. Then came the 
question. Why is this? And closfe observation showed that scarcely 
anybody, grown-up, spoke truth to children. 

Bug-a-boo stories, to scare them into obedience; threats of punish- 
ment, unfulfilled; and false or deceptive answers to their numerous 
questionings were, — ^yes, and are, — almost universal. Then, too, the 
child-literature was and is, much of it, false, exaggerative, and often 
coarse both in sentiment and illustration. And yet, with all these 
adverse teachings, with all these blots upon the purity of the child-mind, 
we look for truth to emanate from children's lips, and for truthful con- 
duct in their young lives. As well might we look for a pure stream 
while we ourselves are throwing mud into its waters ; and it is. the acme 
of wrong to punish a child for untruthfulness when his mind is by every 
possible means being stored with false ideas. 

These thoughts and feelings have haunted me from girlhood. I have 
written and talked and acted upon them, to parents and teachers, and 
everyone to whom I might gain access. But, at length, from the sug- 
gestion of a friend, came the thought that if simple truths and interest- 
ing facts concerning life and real things could be made attractive to the 
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little ones, the work would be more sure of accomplishment ; for truths, 
crooned in baby-ears and jingled by baby- tongues, would not only tend 
to keep out falsehood, but, if once fixed in the child's memory, would 
grow with his growth and strengthen with his strength, thus becoming a 
part of his life, and influencing his whole future conduct. 

Acting upon this thought, I have written a book for children, entitled 
Mother Truth's Melodies. It is composed of rhymes upon scores of 
subjects, each embodying a truth or pointing a moral. Every subject is 
fully illustrated, there being over three hundred pictures in the book. 
The jingle of the rhymes will impress them on the memory, and the 
illustration will serve to fii them there. The work has been done for a 
purpose, and with the hope that it will open the way for more and better 
work in the same direction. 

Having been for twenty years a practicing physician, many of my 
rhymes have naturally drifted healthwise, and the simple truths thus 
presented will, if disseminated and acted upon, be a benefit to the race 
in fixture generations as well as the present. In very truth we are all so 
wound and inter-wound together, that whatsoever we do, or learn, or 
think, exerts an influence not only at the moment and upon ourselves, 
but for the ages to come and upon all peoples. Does not it behoove us, 
then, to so impress the children that good influences may strike deep, 
and early root? 

It is claimed by some that nonsense is the natural food for the child- 
mind ; that '' Mother Goose '' is as essential as mother-milk ; that 
teaching sense instead of nonsense will destroy the child-nature, and 
make men and women of them before their time. This latter I would 
not, on any account, be guilty of doing. Keep the child a child as long 
as possible, but not by teaching him false ideas and exaggerated non- 
sense about impossibilities. Such teaching only excites and stimulates 
the imagination, which should, instead, be kept in check until truth and 
reality are familiar to the growing mind, and until the judgment is 
sufficiently mature to discern how far imaginary ideas are healthful and 
desirable. 

The beauty and the glory of childhood is its naturalness ; and every- 
body must admit that it is far more natural to sing with " Mother 

Truth " her,— 

*» Hi-diddle-diddle, ^ 

The Sun 's in the middle, 
And Mercury 's next to the Sun ; " 

than to sing with ** Mother Goose " her, — 

" Hey-diddle-diddle, 
The cat 's in the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon." 
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And again, it seems natural, as a reply to the child's " wonder what 
you are " to the stars, to sing " Mother Truth's," — 

" Some of us away so far, 
Planets, like your own Earth, are ; 
And we shine with borrowed light. 
Borrowed from the Sun so bright." 

while it is entirely unnatural to sing " Mother Goose's " — 

" There was an old woman went up in a basket, 
Seventy times as high as the moon, — " 

her avowed purpose being, — 

" To brush the cobwebs from the sky." 

Similar contrasts might be drawn in many other departments, and I 
am free to assert that if children were taught simple truths in place of 
wildly imaginative and nonsensical falsehoods, and their little nerves 
not excited and stimulated by undue action in childhood, there would 
be far less call for the physician's skill to counteract in later years the 
effect of nervous and other drains upon the system. Will not teachers 
and others who look to the good of the race consider this matter, and 
in so far as they see these Truths, appropriate them and bring them to 
the consideration of others ? 

Mother Truth'' s Melodies is a "new departure," an opening wedge, 
and 1 hereby appeal to all educators, as well as all lovers of children 
and of truth, to " drive it home." The spirit of Truth is embodied in 
it, and it combines amusement and instniction in a way which no other 
book has ever done. It is suited to the nursery, or to the child of ten 
or twelve years, and even grown-up children find entertainment in it* 
and instruction as well. I do not feel, when speaking of it, as though 
it is my book ; I feel that it was needed, and that I have simply been 
the agent in bringing it forth. 

New York: 41 West Twenty-sixth Street* 



" If thou art worn and beset 
With sorrows that thou would'st forget, — 
If thou wouldst read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills I — ^no tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears." 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BY J. M. ARMS. 

The children's hour is dawning. Surely we are awakening to the 
importance of right beginnings in childhood, if we would realize the 
best results from maturity. Those of us, — and we are many, — who re- 
call a dull existence within the covers of a text-book, while our young 
hearts were longing to explore the wonderful world about us, cannot 
but welcome with delight the new effort to make teaching and learning 
a living thing. 

The minds of our little girls and boys cannot be developed by pas- 
sively following another's lead. Christopher Columbus sailed through 
an unknown sea till he sighted a new shore, but let us not force our 
little people into the same boat, to follow the same old course to the 
land that is no longer new. Rather let us remember that every child is 
a Columbus, and must go on a voyage of discovery of its own. The 
most the teacher can do is to inspire and guide, herself guided by the 
subtle tendencies of the child's nature. 

This is what the oral method of teaching aims to accomplish. It 
strikes a blow at the deadening processes whereby a child's wonderings 
are sacrificed to printed questions and answers. It seeks to quicken 
the perceptive faculties and concentrate the mind by bringing the child 
into close relations with the common objects that interest him, so that 
he is lead to read with his own eyes the ever-open book of Nature. Do 
you call this the scientific method ? In the words of Professor Hyatt, 
in his opening address before the Teachers* School of Science, Dec. 7, 
" You may call it the oral or the scientific method, but, in my opinion, 
it might still better be called the natural method of teaching." 

It is simply following nature as she leads the way, the first five years 
of a child's life. We all know how the little hands reach out for the 
objects near them ; how the little mind puts forth its " whats " and 
" whys " to learn the meanings of the mysteries about it ; how the little 
feet run on exploring trips after the unknown. It is this activity we 
want to keep alive, so that at twenty the child of a larger growth may 
not have to begin, like many of us, where he left off at five. 

That this method is the only true one, those were convinced who lis- 
tened to Professor Hyatt. We wish every teacher in the country 
could have been present to catch the inspiration of the hour. Possibly 
some of my readers do not know that a Teachers* School of Science 
has been carried on for several years under the direction of the Boston 
Natural History Society, and that this year it is conducted with special 
reference to the needs of grammar and primary school teachers. 1 wen- 
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ty-four lectures are to be given. The opening one, to which I have re- 
ferred, by Professor Hyatt ; six on " The Growth^work and Useful Pro- 
ducts of our Common Plants," by Professor Goodale ; twelve on " The 
Structure of our Common Animals," by Professor Hyatt ; and five on 
** The Metals and Minerals," by Professor Burbank. 

Forced, as he said, by limited time to condense two lectures into one. 
Professor Hyatt first spoke of the inevitable results attending the text- 
book system \ of the great efforts now making to introduce the oral 
method, and those made us feel and know the advantages of the latter 
by giving a forcible, though brief, illustration of it in the history of a 
pebble. Let me quote a few of his sentences in regard to the old 
system : 

" After a mind has been drilled according to ordinary methods, for a 
certain number of years, the effects are not negative, they are positively 
injurious." . . . "The young men and young women who or- 
dinarily come to me at the ages of eighteen to twenty five often present 
a pathological condition of the brain due to this cause, and it is with 
great difficuly they acquire a habit of close observation." ..." My 
own opinion is expressed in the words of another, * A child knows a fact 
not when it can say the word, but when it can think the thing.' " 

Placed before each teacher at this lecture was a bag containing a 
series of four specimens, — an angular piece of rock, a half- worn 'frag- 
ment, a smooth, rounded pebble, and a block of wood. We were then 
shown how we could lead children step by step, with ever-increasing in- 
terest, to solve for themselves the problem of the formation of a pebble 
from an angular fragment of rock. 

After closely observing the first specimen and comparing it with the 
block of wood, the children can be led to recall some rock-mass they have 
seen in the fields or in a quarry. If an out-door trip can be taken, so 
much the better. They will find the rock cracked, and will notice that 
water drains down through the crevices. In time they will begin to 
"wonder what the water does down in the rock. Then let one child fill 
a bottle with water, and put it in a pail of ice and salt, and let it freeze 
and burst the bottle. This will give the children an idea of what water 
in the cracks would do to the rock if it should freeze. Later they can 
find out how the water breaks the bottle. 

Space will not permit me to give Professor Hyatt's charming little 
story, that could not fail to make this subject clear to any child, but I can 
refer my readers to the first of a series of Guides of ScienceeTeaching^ 
published by the Natural History Society as an outgrowth from 
three lectures, and sold for a normal price to any teacher who will send 
for them. I will only add, that a teacher can scarcely afford to be with- 
out them, as they furnish much information that cannot be found else 
where, and are brimful of happy suggestions. 
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FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

BY PROF. S. S. GREENE. 
V. 

That function of language by which it becomes instantly significant, 
so completely absorbs and subordinates all others that it ought. to have 
great weight in determining the method by which we shall teach written 
language to children. 

No one can be said to have mastered the written language who can- 
not at once recognize the written forms first as signs of ideas ^ and 
secondly as signs of sounds^ — of ideas first, because this function is 
immeasurably more important than the other. Be it remembered, how- 
ever, that the child cannot and must not give equal attention to the two 
at the start, for this would confuse and embarrass his efforts beyond 
endurance. Since, then, written words in a phonetic language must 
become double signs, — signs of ideas, and signs of sounds, — and since 
we must not at first give equal emphasis to these two functions, which 
shall claim the precedence or come Jlrst into prominence ? Thfe answer 
to this question determines our choice of methods. 

Let it be said that the goal may be reached by either method, yet not 
with equal advantages either in the stages of progress or in the result 
If we treat written words first and chiefly as signs of sounds, we must 
for a time, — how long depends partly upon the teacher and partly upon 
the child, — subordinate and, for the most part, neglect their chief 
function. As signs of sound, written words are representative of entire 
spoken words only when taken as wholes, and of their parts only, when 
taken as parts, or as letters ; but as signs of ideas they become repre- 
sentative only when taken as wholes. The parts, except, in composite 
words, have no significance, and therefore need no formal analysis to 
become instantly applicable. But as signs of sounds, the wholes must 
be reached by attending to the parts and to their combinations ; there 
must be both analysis and synthesis, — in other words, spelling and pro- 
nouncing. The pronouncing must arise not from any prompting of the 
idea represented, but from a supposed recognition, — ^first, of the single 
sounds pointed out by the letters, not to the ear, but to the eye, and 
then of the combined sounds as similarly pointed out by combined 
letters, or whole words. And here again the representation becomes 
double, consisting oi forms (letters), which unite in the written word, and 
corresponding sounds, which unite in the spoken word. 

And here, too, arises a division in the application of the method. 
Probably the majority teach the names zxidi forms oi the letters, or a 
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certain number of them first, without suggesting the corresponding 
letter-sounds ; then an effort is made to bring the letters together into 
short words or syllables, to be pronounced by a supposed apprehension 
of the sound which each represents, — a difficult and trying process for 
the child 1 Another and far more intelligible method consists in teach- 
ing the elementary sounds first, taking each in connection with the 
letter which represents it. In this case the child is dealing objectively 
with the two realities, ^rw and sound ; both are alike presented. But 
in the other, the sound is slowly and dimly inferred, after many shrewd 
guesses. The phonic method, for so it is called, is much more direct 
and eflfective in securing the pronunciation of words. It is the chief 
claim of this general method, whether it take the alphabetic or phonic 
form, that it enables a child to pronounce unknown as well as known 
words ; that it is the key which opens the whole language, — a claim put 
forth with some show of justice, but subject to a very great discount 
when actually tested by new words in a conglomerate language 
like ours. 

But what becomes of the ideas^ in all this struggle for sounds ? They 
are set aside, of course, for the present, by the very conditions of the 
method. Never were conditions better fulfilled. If the method has the 
merit of teaching the child to pronounce words whose meaning he does 
not understand, it also has the demerit of teaching him not to under- 
stand those which he does pronounce, be their meaning ever so familiar. 
And here is found the most pernicious feature of the method, — the 
suppression of thought. The burden of the teacher's task is to push 
forward the pronunciation, " What does that spell ? " is the ruling 
question. The child is urged to greater and greater rapidity in the art, 
as he applies it to the successive words in the lines. And thus he 
learns to read / Read what? Words, words y words ^ — nothing more ! 
'* But the teacher must arouse him, and compel him to take in the 
meaning." He is already rallied to the extent of his ability to take in 
the sound ; what more can he do ? Then this kind of work is so new 
and strange; it is wholly unlike anything which he has ever done before. 
It has no resemblance to language : it tells him nothing. He can 
neither give nor receive thoughts by it. Worst of all, it supposes a child, 
wholly unused as he is to scientific methods, to accept and enter into 
intricate scientific processes, involving a sharp analysis and a difficult 
synthesis. In the most mitigated form it must, for a time, deprive 
language of all ideas. 

Its results can be easily summed up. For a long time it gives rise to 
a hesitating, mechanical, and empty utterance called reading. As it 
deprives language of its life-blood, it results in a deceptive use of written 
expression. It is read and recited only as if it had meaning. The 
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habit of thoughtless reading and reciting Is apt to linger much longer 
than the teacher supposes. Sometimes it clings to a child during h>s 
whole school-life, enfeebling all his efforts to draw thoughts from his 
text-books, and consequently diminishing the worth of his education. 
His recovery from this mental stupor is often slow, being brought about 
by the agency of some spirited teacher ; by the readiog of interesting 
books, or from a sense of shame at his own stupidity. There are bright 
children who overcome these evils much earlier, and there are dull ones 
who never overcome them. The truest test is to take the average 
school where the system prevails, and judged by this it is universally 
acknowledged to be fraught with very grave evils. 

If now we adopt the other method, and teach the written language as 
the instantaneous expression of thought, what provision can be devised 
for securing a correct orthography and a ready pronunciation of ihe 
words ? To this question we invite the most earnest attention. If the 
child can be taught to make the written language instantly significant, 
he confessedly gains an important point. He ought to be taught to do 
so, unless the method involves a loss which more than counterbalances 
the gain. 

He can be so taught; and the method involves no loss in spelling, ng 
loss in. pronouncing, no loss in reading, but a positive gain in all these. 
We must, however, leave its development for the next number. At 
present let the class continue the process of reading and writing. The 
teacher should seek to impress the language used, so that the children 
can write from memory. Thus : 



See hov> the hen runs. 
2'he boy is running, too. 



He dropped his hat, but he Tvill catch 
the hen. 



The sing. sang. will sing. Ann is her 

dove. Ned was his kite. The boy to-morrow. Have you 

your lesson ? yesterday. writing 

, Where are you ? Have you your ? 

The sentences thus formed should be used as a reading lesson, and 
the teacher should call attention to the different modes of expressing 
time employed in them. The class should now change the form of each 
sentence, as the time proposed shall be present, past, or future, and the 
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blanks in the sentences below should be filled, first as an oral and then 
as a written exercise. 



Hear the bee buzz on the flower, 

m 

It will fly to the hive soon 




A bee once stung me on the face. 



on the fence. 



up stairs. 



the sofa. 
week. 



in the air. 



on your slate. 



at night. 



in the morning. 
on the pond. 



under 
■ for a 



In this exercise both time and place are expressed. After the pupils 
have written the lesson, other forms of expression may be substituted 
for those used. The phrases here given are to be worked into such 
sentences as the scholars choose to write. It will be advantageous 
to give occasionally exercises like the following, to awakejn the invent- 
ive faculty ; and in all cases let the children write from memory as fast 
as possible : 

The sheep are eating (what?). (Who?) 
is sleeping. The birds are singing (where ?). 
The men are (doing what ?). (How many ?) 
ducks are (doing what ?). 

See the (what?) (where?). The (what 

kind of ?) dogs are barking (how ?) (where ?). 

(Howmanv?) (what kind of ?) (what?) (do 
what?) (when?). (What?) (is doing what ?) 
(to what ?) (where ?). (Who ?) (does what ?) 
(how?) (when?) (where?) 




.h^f 



PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

BY MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE. 

XI. 

THE CONNECTED SLA T, 

From the concrete to the abstract, from the solid to the j)lane or sur- 
face, and from this to the edge of the solid or plane, that is, to the em- 
bodied line, — the stick. — is a long step in the process of analysis. New 
impressions are brought about gradually in the true order of the kinder- 
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garten, and objects and ideas presented to the child are always de- 
veloped in natural sequence. The gap referred to is bridged by the 
slat^ which represents partly the plane and partly the edges of the sur- 
face in such a tangible form that the whole edge can be seen, handled, 
and really understood. The connected slat consists of ten slats, each 
four inches long and half an inch wide, each overlapping the next one 
at the end, and fastened to it by a rivet, so that all can be folded up, 
or unfolded, and shifted into different forms, either geometrical, or 
symmetrical, or into representations of objects. If the slat is marked 
off in inches, it serves also as a measure, and resembles thus tfafe car- 
penter's rule, — ^unfolding like it into one slaty — i. <f., stretching out to 
the combined length of the ten slats. One form represented by this 
gift is always an outgrowth of the previous one, as it were. The dif- 
ferent forms are made by merely shifting its component parts into the 
desired position. 

The connected-slat is one of the first means by which to con- 
nect the kindergarten with the school, because of the variety of 
forms that can be made with it in regard to the elements of geometry. 
At first the slat is opened out, measured and examined with reference 
to all its parts and material ; then it is folded up again. We make ap- 
plication of the old rule : " from the simple to the complex," and " from 
the whole to the parts." The slat, when folded up, is used to show all 
the different directions. With two slats the right angle is made by the 
help of the lines which form the square net-work on the table. 
The acute or sharp angle is made by moving the end of one slat toward 
the end of the other, and the child will notice that there are many dif- 
ferent-sized acute angles, and that these are all smaller than the right 
angle. The obtuse or blunt angle can be similarly demonstrated by 
gradually opening out the two slats which form the right angle. With 
three slats the child will be able to enclose a space ; it forms an eguilat- 
eraly or equal-sided^ triangle, which is immovable, and therefore a fixed 
form. With four slats the square is formed. By pushing the opposite 
diagonal corners towards each other, the square is changed into a 
rhombuSj with two obtuse and two acute angles, and its equal parallel 
sides. With five slats the pentagon and trapezoid, or boat-form, are 
made. Six slats make the oblong, the rhomboid, the trapezium, and 
the hexagon. Seven slats will form a polygon of seven sides, — the 
heptagon, etc. 

Also, different forms can be combined, as for instance : Two 
rhombuses can be joined at the sides, or at the corners. Similarly 
two pentagons may be joined; or, four equilateral triangles may be 
within a large equilateral triangle ; or, a hexagon and a square may be 
joined at the comers ; or, a pentagon may be within a hexagon, etc., 
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etc. These examples will show to what extent instruction may be 
given, and of what value the connected-slat is for older children. By 
constant repetition the child thus becomes familiar with the geometrical 
forms, and does not become wearied, because some new idea is con- 
stantly given ; and thus repetition becomes attractive, and in this pos- 
sibility lies one jof the chief points of strength of the kindergarten. 
At first the children are merely learning to play rationally, but there 
will soon arise within them as great a desire for work and study, when, 
in school, the old acquaintances of the Kindergarten will be met with 
delight and great interest. 

Younger children will use the slat in the following manner : One slat 
may be compared ta a board, a ruler, etc. ; two slats, a flag, a tent, etc. ; 
t/iree slats may be so shifted as to represent a table, a flower-pot, etc. ; 
four slats, a hatchet ; Jive slats, a chair ; six slats, a hat, a boat with 
mast, etc., etc. The child uses its inventive powers in order to produce 
many other forms and figures, and give with them the starting point for 
much instruction and many little conversations ; also, a few stars may 
be represented, although this gift is less adapted for this. At whatever 
age the slat may be introduced, it always will prove a fruitful source of 
entertainment and instructive lessons. The connected-slat is an aid to 
clearly understand the direction of lines, the angles, and the parallel 
lines, and shows the geometrical figures very perfectly. 



QUESTIONS ON THE GLOBE. 

BY JOHN SWETT. 

SIXTH EXERCISE. 

1. Put your finger on London, the largest city in the world. 

2. Passing near London, north and south, you see a heavily marked 
blank line : follow it with your finger from the North Pole to the South Pole. 

3. What part of the distance round the globe does this line extend? 

4. Where does it begin, and where does it end ? 

5. What is this half-circle called ? Ans. — The meridian of Greenwich. 

6. See if you can find any other half-circles on the globe. 

7. Beginning on the Equator, at the meridian of Greenwich, count the 
half circles eastward round the globe : how many? 

8. Now read the figures on the Equator where each of these half- 
circles crosses it : what is the first numbered east of the meridian of 
Greenwich ? 

9. What is the use of these half circles, or meridians? A, — To show 
how many degrees places are east or west of the meridian of Greenwich. 
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INSTRUCTION IN SINGING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

By L. W. Mason. 
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T>o' 


Si 


6 


La 
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80I 
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Fa 


a 


Mi 


• 


K«- 


1 


Do 
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I. PRSPARATION FOR READING MUSIC. 

The teacher draws the accompanying diagram upon 
the blackboard, and drills the pupils in singing the 
scale up and down by the scale-names and syllables. 
2. Using the pointer, the teacher sings all the songs 
the pupils have learned by rote, pointing to the 
sounds of the scale of which the tunes are com- 
posed, — first by the words; second, by the scale- 
names, and third, by the syllables. 

THE THIRD REPETITION OF OUR LITTLE SONGS. 

^yriting songs in figures. 

The teacher gives the pupils to understand, that a 
figiu'e, with a comma after it, means a short sound, 
and that a figure with a dash after it means a long 
sound. Also, that a cipher means a short stop or rest. 
She explains measures of two and three parts, — bars and double- 
bars, and proceeds as follows : — 

Observe strictly the emphatic syllables. 



1, 1,11-11,1,11-1 

Lov e - ly May , do not stay. 

171,12,0,12, 2, 1 1,0,1 

Bell s do ring, Birds do sing . 

1, 2, 13-13, -2,11-1 

J' toiO'ers fa ir s cent the air. 

i, 1,1 3- 12, 3,11-1 

Jb un^tains flow, Jtttirm'ring low. 

1, 2, I 3, 4,13, 2,11-1 

^010 re - 3oice, the mom -ing dawns. 



1, 1,11,2,13- 14, 3,12,2,11-1 

iS^priw fif-tlme, fair and g ay. Co mes in bright ar - ray. 

T, 1, 2, |3-6r|l, 3, 2,11-0,1 

Bright -ly the star, B eams from a - far. 

1, 1,2, I 3, 3, 3,] 4, 3, 2, 1 1-0,1 

Let ev-'ry crea-ture sing Praise to the Lord^ 



1, 1, 1,1 2- 0,|2, 2, 2,|3- 0,|4, 4, 4,|3, 2, 1,|2, 3, 2,|1-0,| 

Come to tlie grove. Ilark ! from a-bove, TFarblers are singing of ^oorfness and love. 
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STRIFE OF SUMMER AND WINTER. 

1st oHom. 

Sprightly, but not too fast. 



itzfet 



1st 






7. 
8. 



S. Come out in the fresh air and frol-ic with me I Come, 
S, Oh, see now, how ev - 'ry thing joy-ful - ly springs. And 
S. No long-er shut up in the house shalt thou stay: Far 
/S. You'll be in the mountains no saf-er than here: Fll 
iS^. Well, then I Would seek in the green wood a home, With 
S. I'll creep with my flow-ers down un-der the grass. And 
S, I'll call the warm sun, who the call will o - bey. And 
So Win - ter and Sum- mer at strife do ap - pear. And 



i 



k 



-u— - 



fc: 



long to be danc ■ 
vine - ly the night 
wide world I'll drive 

sun -shine, and chase 
flow - ers, where you 
earth lie un - til 

in - to the world, 
quar - rel - ing still 



e 



I 



m 



Win - ter! I 
hear how di - 
out in the 
send my warm 
leaves and with 
deep in the 
drive thee out 
so they'll be 

Snd OHOXR. 

In time, but rather 8url§, 



■ ing 


with 


thee I 


- m - 


gale 


sings I 


thee. 


a - 


way! 


you 


from 


there. 


can 


- not 


come. 


you 


shall- 


pass. 


far 


a - 


way. 


ev - 


'ry 


year; 



-^-■ 



:il=J: 




W. 1 will 
W. Thy sing. 
W. Oh, then 
W. Oh, if 
W. ril come 
W, A freez 
W. If thus 
As Win- 



not be danc - ing, 
ing and spring-ing 
from this place I 
you will nev - er 
with my ice, with 
-ing white CO v-er 
I were sent off; 
ter and Sum-mer 



I will not go 
are noth-ing to 
an ex - ile will 
at peace be with 
my frost, and my 
I'll o - ver you 
what good would it 
will nev - er be 




forthlThis 
me; With- 
be: A- 
me. You'll 
snow, And 
cast, And 
do? For 
o'er. They 

Keep exact time. 
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m 



warm, f riend-ly stove all thy fresh air is worth, 

in my warm bed I would much rath - er be. 

way to the high Al - pine moun-tains I'll flee. 

find ve - ry soon I will come out to thee, 

change all your green wood to white ere I go. 

then from your taunts Fll be rest - ing at . last. 

out of the world I am nev - er to go! 

keep up this wrang-ling and strife ev - er - more! 
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THE WRITING -CLASS. 

BY J. W. PAYSON. 



TALK TO TEACHERS. 

The capital letters give clearness, strength, diversity, and artistic 
character to writing. They introduce broader njovement, fuller curves, 
greater breadth of design, and more marked distribution of light and 
shade, than we find in the small letters. New principles are introduced 
into the architecture of the capitals, and hence their classification is 
different from that of the small letters. The straight lines are now 
mostly eliminated, and flowing curves take their place. The grace and 
beauty of writing are largely centered in the capitals. Artistic charac- 
ter is not the least desideratum in penmanship, although it must pf 
course yield precedence and value to a simple and legible style. How- 
ever, these merits are not incompatible, but are happily blended in the 
best writing. 

In the spoken signs of language, we not only aim at clear and cor- 
rect enunciation, but we cultivate taste and expression. The written 
signs of language demand equal consideration, and have the same 
aesthetic bearing. We could easily teach the chilcj the mere disposition 
of the lines in the characteristic forms of the alphabet, and leave out 
altogether any ideas of symmetry and beauty. The letters can be 
made stiff and regular ; they can be stripped of many of their graceful 
lines, and remain bare signs of language. But we aim at something 
more than this. We not only wish to give the pupil a clear and intel- 
ligible handwriting, but we also desire to make it pleasing to himself 
and to others. To accomplish this, we must create in his mind a good 
ideal of the letters. And this last requires cultivated effort on the part 
of the teacher. | 

THE LESSON. ! 

I 

" Well, children, we have gone through with all of the small letters, 
and we have now come to the grown up letters, or capitals. I mean by 
this, that capitals are the largest letters we have in writing. Let us , 
talk a little about the use of capitals before we learn how to make them. 
Now, if you will look at your reading-books, you will see that every ! 
sentence begins with a capital ; and that the words / and O are written 
with capitals, and that some other words have capitals. Is not this 
much better than to have all small letters in your books ? How much 
easier it is to see where sentences begin. How much better the pages 
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look to have some capitals sprinkled in among the smaller letters. 
How it would look to begin your name, or the name of the place where 
you live, with a small letter; for instance: ' charles snow, boston/ — 
writing it on the board with and without capitals. " Which looks the 
better ? " " The capital one," is heard on all sides. - 

" Would you like to know why these big letters are called capitals ? 
It is because they stand at the head of every sentence, just as a Captain 
stands at the head of a company of soldiers. Now we expect a great 
deal of a Captain. He should be a capital soldier, or he is not fit to 
be a Captain. Just so we expect a great deal of these big letters. 
They*should be made in a capital manner ; that is, very good indeed, 
or they are not fit to be capital letters." 

** If a man was going to build a house, he would want to make a frame- 
work first, and then he could finish it off just as he liked. Now, in 
making capitals, we want to have first a framework, and then we can 
build up each letter. I am now going to give you some letters that 
have the Capital Stem for a framework " : 

" Here we have the Capital Stem 
followed by the capitals A, Ky 
and ^f, See how much these 
three letters are like the same 
italics. All* of the script letters, 
both small and capital, come from the italic ones ; but the script letters 
have more lines ; and, in their capitals, graceful curves take the place 
of nearly all the straight lines which you see so often in the italics. I 
want you to look sharp at the Capital Stem. It is only a long curve 
and an oval. But these, together, make one of the most beautiful forms 
that we have in writing. You know that an oval is shaped like an tg^. 
This base-oval rests on its right side. I wish now to cut off this oval 
finish of the Capital Stem, at the base-line, so that we can study the 
long curve. Tell me if it is the same curve all the way down ?" Some 
say that it is — some that it is not. " I will change it a little, so that 
you can tell better about it," intensifying the curves. " What do you 
say now ? Is it the right or left curve ? " Many bright eyes can see 
both curves. "Right; both these curves unite to make a single line." 
I now draw a horizontal line through the centre to mark the curves. 
"What is the upper one?" "The left curve." "The lower one?" 
" The right curve." " You see that the curves meet at the centre of the 
stem. I'his beautiful curve, made of two opposite curves, is often 
called * The Line of Beauty.' It comes from two ovals," — writing one 
beside the other, so that the adjacent curves touch at the centre. I 
then trace the upper left curve of the second oval, continuouisly with 
the lower right curve of the first oval, to point out the Line of Beauty. 
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The children are eagerly watching me. " Do you see this Line of 
Beauty ? " " Oh, yes, yes I " " Let us rub out those parts of the ovals 
which we do not care to use, so that the line will stand out alone. Now 
we have it clear. We call this the Capital Stem, in writing. To 
please the eye still more, we swing on to the Stem this upward curve, 
which completes the base-oval. See what a broad turn you have to 
give the oval ; and the left curve comes right on top. The base-oval is 
just half as high as the Stem, and is longer than it is wide, or it would 
not be an oval. The lines are all light in the Capital Stem, except the 
right curve, — that has a shade which begins and ends lightly, but is 
heavier at the centre. The pen must move smoothly to make a 
good shade.*' 



LESSONS FOR PRIMARY CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 
IIL 

Teacher, — Here we are with all our pretty globes. Lottie, put your 
two fingers at the two ends of the rod. Those are the very coldest 
places, — so cold I — ^great seas of ice, and lands covered with ice and 
snow all around ; great hills of ice, all colors of the rainbow, — ^blue and 
green and red, — so beautiful 1 all lighted up with streams of flashing 
glory shining down from the frosty sky. Sometimes the thick snow- 
storms fill the air, — ^flakes as big as your mittens 1 

Edith, — I wish I could go there. 

Lulu, — I am afraid I should freeze ; does anybody live there ? 

Teacher, — No, not in the coldest parts ; the sea-birds, and the seals, 
the whales, the walruses, and great white bears are all by themselves, 
and have a glorious time, — not afraid of anyone I 

Frescott, — When I'm a man, I mean to go there. 

Ethel, — Has anyone ever been there ? 

Teacher, — Yes, some brave men have been far up ; but they could not 
stay, nor go all the way to the spot where Lottie's finger rests. Here is 
a picture of one man who went : his name is Dr. Kane. If you were a 
little girl who lived up that way. Lulu, your mother and father would 
contrive to keep you warm. I have a nice story about a little girl who 
lived there, pretty near the coldest places. After this lesson I will let 
Loui read it to you. 

Lulu. — Oh 1 please let her read it now : is it true ? 
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Teacher.-— 'l^\i!txt, is nothing in it which might not be true ; but the 
rest of the lesson now is looking at pictures, so all crowd around and I 
will show them to you, — pictures that Dr. Kane made of what he saw 
up there. Here is a picture of that little girl's mother, with her baby in 
a hood on her back ; you see what warm clothes, — all ol fur,— she has ? 
All these pictures are true, and I will tell you about them : they are of 
people and places in the cold parts of the earth, — near the North Pole, 
as we call that place where Lottie had her right hand. 

[The rest of the hour is an examination and description of the most 
characteristic illustrations in Dr. Kane's volumes of Arctic exploration, 
followed, the next day, by the reading of " Agoonack,'* in the Seven 
Little Sisters.] 



PRIMARY READING. 

BY Miss OLIVIA HAMBLY, FARMINGTON, ME. 

I. 

The subject of teaching Reading is one that concerns all teachers in 
all schools, .and none more than the primary teacher. We all know 
that to teach it at all successfully, no matter what the methods, it 
demands our best efforts and taxes our utmost ingenuity. Among the 
several good methods now in use, — of course I include the good (?) old 
A-B-C method, — Leigh's phonetic method,, as shown forth in his charts, 
has been used very successfully in many schools. If used skillfully, 
and in connection with the object method, it nearly approaches the ideal. 

In graded schools, if the temporary programme is, as it should be, so 
arranged as to give at least one-half of the time to teaching Reading, 
these sounds can be taught in from three to four weeks, although they 
have been taught in less.. In ungraded schools the time must, of course, 
vary according to circumstances. Each lesson should not occupy more 
than ten or fifteen minutes ; or, better, each lesson should be only as 
long, as you can hold the children without their feeling the reins. 

These lessons may be taken up somewhat in this way : 

LESSON I. 

The teacher prints the first or long sound of e on the board, having 
previously committed the characters to memory, and tells the pupils to 
watch her. Those teachers to whom this method is new, can copy the 
characters in slate-pencil before school. It will not be noticed by the 
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children, and can of course be traced over at the lesson as though it 
were not there. 

"Now, children, all say street, ^^ "You may all look down at 

your " " Feet," they will say ; children like to rhyme. " What do 

you do with your mouths ? " " Talk," some will say. " Yes, you do 
talk with your mouths ; what else do you do with them ? " " Eat." 
" Yes ; now little boys and girls have to have names ; don't they, chil- 
dren ? " " Wou'dn't h be funny if they had none ? We should not 
know how to call them to us, or to let them know which child we meant, 
or anything of the kind. They have to have names, and so does this 
that- 1 have made on the board. Its name is not Katy, or Charles, or 
Fanny \ but it has a name. How many children want to know its 
name?" It will be strange if all hands do not come up. "Well, all 
make your mouths look like mine " (giving the mouth position) ; " say ^." 
* That is its name, ^." " You may say it three times, as I point to it" 
"Jenny may come and point to it, and the class may say it." * Who 
else wants to come ? " " Frank may." ** All say it twice.". " Now shut 
your eyes and think how it looks, and say it very slowly." 

" Now look again, children, and see what I make " (making the long 
sound of a\ ** Say KateJ^ " Sometimes children do not get to school 

in time, then we say they are ? " " Tardy " ; " Late." " Yes, we 

say both ; you may all say, after you have thought a minute, the one 
that sounds the most like Kate,^^ Nearly all will say ^*Late." "What 
is this ? " (pointing to e). " Fix your mouths just like you did for ^, only 
a little wider open, this way " (showing them) ; " say a." " Say it four 
times." " That is this child's name : what is its name ? " " Say them 
both." " Annie, point to e ; class say it, if she points right." "John, 
point to a for the class." " Emma's row stand." " One child say this 
one, and the next this one, and the class repeat after them." 

At the next lesson, after reviewing them for two or three minutes, let 
them try to print them. Probably you will not be able to tell e from fl, 
or a from anything else in the universe. No matter, the children like 
to do it, if the teacher has the right look in her eyes and the right 
intonation of voice when telling them ; and in trying to print it on their 
slates, they are printing it, though unconsciously, on their minds. For 
we all know that children remember what they do better than what they 
simply hear or even see. 

Now present the chart, and let them see if they can find e and a on 
it. Let children point, rows stand, etc, as before. 

Keep a bright and slightly, — only slightly, — competitive spirit 
throughout the lesson. " How many children think that they will know 
these two sounds well enough at our next lesson to learn two more?" 
" I am glad you a// think so. If you do know them we w/7/ learn two more." 
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SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 

BY MRS. J. M. LORD. 
VI. 

We find that in the endeavor to give a correct sound of the nasals, 
we are cultivating the ear of the pupil ; indeed, it can be accomplished 
i» no other way so as to become fixed. The pupil must hear the nice 
tones, in contrast with the unpleasant ones, in order to see the need of 
a change. Beginners in any branch of learning are impressed by that 
which is clothed in the most attractive form, be it either of sight or 
sound. Take this sentence, *' What are yoii thinking about ? " 

Make the inquiry, '* What nasals are found in this sentence?" and 
the pupil will give you at once this answer, "The n in the word 
thinking^^ giving it as strongly nasal as he is able. Require the class 
to pronounce it (the word) again, and to observe what organs of 
speech are used. Explain to them the best method of pronouncing the 
i?vord ; viz., place the tongue against the edge of the upper front teeth, 
so as to give the exact sound of M, then allow the tongue to be drawn 
back a ittle and raised to meet the roof of the mouth near the throat, 
and with a quick expulsion of the breath you have the first syllable of 
the word, and with the tongue slightly depressed you will be able to give 
the final syllable without any of the twang. 

Care should be taken to show the class where the accent should fall in. 
such words ^ and where the greatest force of the breath is needed. 
These exercises need much oi care, and drill and real work, but you will 
accomplish much in due time. This drill should be carried into the 
recitations as well as the reading classes. In the lesson in arithmetic, 
teaching the multiplication-table even, see to it that the pupil does not 
recite " Three fives make fifteen, four fives make twenty," with a drawl 
and a nasal tone, so disagreeable. 

Not long since I was listening to the recital of the multiplication-table 
in a primary school, and it was recited with perfect accuracy, but all the 
tones were shrill and absolutely painful to the ear of the listeners. 
The teacher remarked to me, *' She would give anything if she could 
only eradicate that unpleasant tone from her school." I advised her to 
do it, and I hope she will succeed. I think it can be done in all 
schools, and I believe that soon it will be done, 

I believe it to be the duty of teachers to make the recitations of all 
studies just as agreeable and pleasant, in sound and manner, as they 
would do were they preparing the pupil for a public exhibition in 
reading or declamation. I know it is very hard to undo what has been 
previously illy done, and I have the warmest sympathy with teachers, 
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who find the child bringing from its home^ even, bad habits of manner 
or voice ; but the teacher can do but little of real work in the school- 
room, that will be of use to the pupil, until these habits are all^ or nearly 
all, broken up. 

And I think the real object of the drill in the sounds of letters will 
bring about a much-needed reform in our school-rooms, more effectually 
than any other branch of reform that can be introduced. 

My next paper will be a lesson in reading; and its needs considered 
will be the subject. 



A LtSSON ON THE SPONGE. 

BY MARY I. PETTINGILL, LEWISTON, MAINE. 

Statement — Because sponge is full of little holes called pores, we say 
it is porous. 

METHOD. 

Teacher comes before the class with a sponge and saucer of water, 
and asks the children what she has ; children tell. ^* What is a sponge 
used for?" "To clean our slates.*' Teacher confirms. "What else 
do we use a sponge for ? " " To clean our clothing." " Why do we use 
a sponge instead of a cloth ? " " Lint comes off from cloth." Talk with 
^the children about other uses of sponge. " Now notice and see what I 
'do." Teacher puts the sponge into the water, and the children tell 
what she has done. "Now notice and see what happens." "The 
sponge takes up the water." Teacher has the class decide, ^ Where 
has the v/ater gone ? " " Into the sponge." " Where, in the sponge ? " 
"Into the holes." Teacher takes the sponge out of the water and 
wrings it ; children tell what she has done. " Now look at the sponge, 
and see what you can tell me about it." "Yellow, brown, full of little 
holes." Teacher confirms. " Where are the little holes ? " " In the 
sponge." " What can you say of the sponge, then ? " "Full of little 
holes." " What do we call these little holes ? " Children or teacher 
gives term, pores. "Now tell me all about it." "The sponge is full of 
little holes." " Called what ? " " Pores." Teacher has children give 
full statement, — " The sponge is full of little* holes called pores." 
" Because sponge is full of little holes called pores, what can we say of 
it? " Children or teacher gives term, porous. Drill on term. Teacher 
or children give full statement, — " Because sponge is full of little holes 
called pores, we say it is porous." Individual and class-drill on state- 
ment; teacher writes statement on board. " What else do you know of 
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that is porous, — something you eat every day ? " " Bread." Teacher 
experiments with bread. Children name other things that are porous. 

SUMMARY. 

Children tell what they have learned, — that sponge is porous, and 
why. Name other things that are porous, class deciding about each. 
Teacher tells children to bring something next day that is porous. 
Teacher erases statement from the board, and children reproduce 
on slates. 



FREE GYMNASTICS. 

BY SAMUEL W. MASON. 



SITTING POSITIONS. 

1. Sit erect with arms folded. 

2. Body thrown forward with folded arms on desk. 

3. Arms extended on desk in front parallel. 

4. Sit erect, shoulders thrown back with arms hanging by side. 

5. Head resting on right han4 with right elbow on desk. 

6. Head resting on left hand with left elbow on desk. 

7. Head resting on both hands with both elbows on desk. 

8. Head resting on both hands with hands on desk. 

9. Sit erect, shoulders down, elbows thrown back as far as possible, 
with forearm horizontal, hands tightly closed. 

10. Right arm thrown horizontally in front and back to position 9 
three times. 

11. Left arm thrown horizontally in front and back to position 9 
three times. 

12. Both arms thrown horizontally and parallel in front and back to 
position 9 three times. 

13. Hands thrown forward in front, alternately, and back to position 
9, three times each. 

14. Both arms extended horizontally and parallel in front. 

15. Twist arms as in boring with gimlet,hands tightly closed, three times. 

16. Open and close hands three times. 

17. Strike hands together three times. 

18. Arms in front, forearm perpendicular, upper arm horizontal. 

19. Right arm perpendicular and back to position 18 three times. 

20. Left arm perpendicular and back to position 18 three times. 

21. Both arms perpendicular and back to position 18 three times. 
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22. Arms alternately perpendicular and back to position i8 three times. 

23. Both arms perpendicular.. 

24. Twist arms as in 15, arms perpendicular. 

25. Hands together over head three times. 

26. Hands upon each other on top of head. 

27. Right arm up side wise at an angle of 45^ and back to position 26 
three times. 

28. Left arm up sidewise at an angle of 45° and back to position 26 
three times. 

29. Both arms up sidewise at an angle of 45° and bade to position 26 
three times. 

30. Arms up alternately sidewise at an angle of 4^ and back to 
position 26 three times. 

31. Both arms extended up at an angle of 45^ 

32. Snap fingers. 

33. Strike hands together over head three times. 

34. Sit erect, arms folded, as in No. i. 

35. Sit erect, arms folded, right face, 

36. Stand. 

37. Stand erect, arms folded, left face. 

The pupil will now be ready to commence the standing positions with- 
out interruption, or the standing positions may be taken as a separate 
exercise, as they must be, unless pupil s*are in a school-room with desks. 



HEALTH FOR TEACHERS. 

BY HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 



WHA T TO EA T. — WHEA T BREAD. 

Fortunate are you, my dear lady Teacher, if you are not of that 
large class whom failing digestion has compelled seriously to consider 
the above subject. Why, however, should not your reason and con- 
science lead you to take it up, and not allow you, like the majority of 
people, to go on heedlessly eating whatever comes in your way ? Since 
the quality of the blood and muscles, nerves and brain, depends upon; 
and is modified by the quality of the aliment taken, and since the 
character of one's feelings, thoughts and acts is in large measure the 
outgrowth of bodily conditions, why should we not, as sensible persons^ 
deem it worth while to inform ourselves as to the kinds of food best 
suited to our needs before we do .ourselves irreparable injury by sub* 
sisting on those thitigs poorly adapted to the sustenance of the humaa 
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system. I feel a measure of confidence in offering you advice on this 
subject, based on very large experience and observation in feeding both 
sick and well persons. 

First in importance as a staple food, I would place wheat, — not whole 
wheat, but the whole of the wheat grain, pure and simple. Let well- 
grown, well-ripened and well-harvested wheat be so thoroughly screened 
and cleaned as to remove every imperfect berry and foul seed, and all 
dust, and every extraneous thing, and then be ground through stories 
so sharpened and close-set that the entire berry shall be made as fine 
as nice white flour, even the bran being cut into a fine powder, — which 
is better done when the grain is thoroughly dried by a year or two of 
as^e than when it is ^ewly grown. Let this Graham flour, as it is popu- 
larly called, be made with milk or water, or milk and water, and nothing 
else, — as is entirely practicable, — into light, sweet, delicious bread, — in 
one form or other, and we have a food so well compounded of all con- 
stitutents which enter into the various tissues of the body in a normal 
state, that one can subsist on it alone, as food, in the maintenance of 
health. I have myself, in a good many instances, seen this done for 
many months. In some of the cases, these persons greatly improved 
in health and strength on this regimen. In many scores of instances 
I have seen persons live on this bread and Graham pudding, or mush, 
— flour and water simply, — with apples and other native fruits, and 
nothing else, for so many months that these extended into years. 
These persons were either well when they began this course, and under 
it contmued in excellent health, working hard with brains or with 
hands ; or else they began as invalids, and under this course improved 
in flesh, strength, and general health. I do not say that my patients 
who have chosen to adopt this regimen, have invariably thriven on it, 
but in the large majority of cases they have done so. I do not say that 
every worker can do well on bread and fiiiit alone ; on the contrary, I 
am sure that many persons have such hereditary, or accommodated, or 
accustomed dependence on a mixed diet, including meat, that to dis- 
pense with Jthis would prostrate them at least for the time being. My 
object just now is, not to persuade my readers to adopt a diet of bread 
and water, but to show them that good Graham bread is one of the 
best foods known to man, so complete in itself as to be sufficient unto 
his necessities ; while superfine flour bread can not keep men alive, 
because it lacks some of the essential elements. Therefore eat Graham 
bread instead of white bread. 

There are objections to be met on this question, I am well aware. 
" Some stomachs can not bear Graham,*' which fact proves it to be 
" poisonous." No respectable stomach ought to bear, without revolt, a 
great deal of the Graham flour which is manufactured and sold in the 
market. Men have been ignorant enough and vile enough to think 
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anything would do for those who wanted brown bread, — or, as they con- 
temptuously say, bran bread. So they take foul wheat, and shrunken 
wheat, and musty wheat, and anything and everjrthing that is not fit for 
white flour, and grind it, after a fashion, leaving the bran in great 
scales, and sell it for first-class Graham ; and when their customers can- 
not make good bread of it, they conclude that Graham food is cot 
wholesome. 

The idea is that brown bread is plebian, and white bread is patrician, 
while exactly the opposite is true. An inferior grain may be ground 
into superfine flour, and raised with yeast or powders in bread or mixed 
with soda, cream of tartar, lard, butter, sugar, eggs, spices, fhiits, etc.; 
in biscuits, crackers, pastry and cakes, it passes very well. Its poorness 
is partly hidden in the compound. But only the cleanest, fairest, and 
best quality of grain can pass with those who know its excellence, 
unmixed with anything but water or milk. Their fine taste at once 
detects a poor article. So delicious and satisfying is this kind of 
bread that it requires no extraneous appetizers. How many times I 
have heard persons remark, ** I cannot eat white bread without butter, 
but with Graham bread I never think of eating butter." When the 
l>eople generally come to know what good Graham bread is, and what 
its value is, then there will be a general demand which will insure in 
all our markets a first-class article. 

Account must be made, however, of the stomachs that cannot Bear 

even this, though these are not nearly so numerous as may be supposed. 
A sensitive digestive system is subjected to quite an important change 
of condition when required to receive and dispose of the entire sub- 
stance of the wheat-berry in lieu of certain portions of it, and as a 
consequence disturbance and discomfort may be felt. Sometimes 

months are required, — the substitution of the one bread for the other 
bjeing very gradual, — to make the change without trouble. With most 
persons it, however, can be made very readily. Whether made sud- 
denly or gradually, the ultimate effect of the change is usually decidedly 
beneficial. Now and then there is a stomach that cannot adapt itseif 
to the best Graham bread, or even to Graham pudding, — which is made 
on ..the same principle as corn-meal hasty-pudding, thoroughly cooked, 
and is one of the blandest and best aliments either for sick or well. 
Such a stomach is to be pitied, for it is the thing which is at fault and 
not the food. Happy is its possessor if any article in the whole cate- 
gory of foods can be found to suit it, and he is lucky his stomach does 
not prove his life-iong bane. We may commisserate him, but we are 
not called upon to accept his capabilities as a standard by which to 
judge of the comparative value of articles of food. 

I should question the opportunity for observation on a scale suflS- 
ciently large to justify general conclusions, to be offered to the public, 
of a person who sincerely and honestly, and without mercenary motive, 
jd«crles the use of Graham food. 

t}'tADii^Mome;' Dansville, N. V. . . 
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TEACHING WHAT WE MAKE IT. 

BY THOMAS EDWARDS. 

Teaching is pleasant, or teaching is irksome, 

Just as we chance to take it ; 
Teaching is pleasing, or teaching is tiresome, 

Just as we choose to make it ; 
And teachers who grumble and teachers who scold 

At pupils and their daily recital. 
Would grumble and scold if the wisdom untold 

Of a Solon was at their disposal. 

It is all very well to have talent and lore, 

But if these we have not we must bear it ; 
It is all very well to have muscle in store. 

Though we find if we must^ we can spare it ; 
But if cultured or not so, and teaching is new. 

We're wise if we teach well what we do know, 
And earnestly follow this old maxim so true. 

That " Thoroughness with instruction should go." 

To encourage us on when we meet with reproof, 

Cheering us on when nigh to despair. 
Is the thought that we will, in all honor or truth, 

Be remembered by the youth in our care. 
And in city or country, wherever we are, 

And no matter what be our position. 
Be our hearts but in tun^, and our ways above par ^ 

Gladly received will be our instruction. 

Not all can be noted, but all can be noble, 

For our work's the same, — the noblest, the best, — 
And if truly we teach the best we are able, 

The effort put forth will surely be blest. 
Yes, teaching is irksome, or teaching is pleasant, 

Just as we are happening to make it ; 
But if we cheerfully teach, our hearts will be lent 

To our teaching, and pleasure felt in it. 

— New York School yournal. 



In the January number of The Teacher appears an article by a con- 
tributor, on ** The Vexed Question, — How can we get good primary teaching 
in most or nearly all schools, instead of in a few of them ? " The writer 
reflects upon the great mass of our primary teachers, and makes the statement 
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that in the large cities it is rare good fortune to find six or eight good primary 
schools at any one time, and adds that *'two or three is an average, probably, 
in these cities." We do not endorse the somewhat sweeping assertions of 
this article, and gladly publish the following caustic criticism from one of the 
most capable and experienced teachers of this grade. He evidently has no 
maiden sisters over thirty, and there lurks in our mind the suspicion that he 
has forgotten the amiability of his grandmother, ^\^e simply bear our testi- 
mony to the excellence of many schools of this grade taught by ladies who 
have passed beyond the age he names, and know from observation that they 
are no less amiable or winsome than hundreds who become wives before that 
period. We turn our contributor over to the tender mercies of our lady cor- 
respondent, who is abtmdantly able to propound conundrums of pungency for 
his consideration : 

To the Editor of the Primary Teacher : 

I had thought in this nineteenth-century civilization that educated gentlemen 
had decided that we poor women might have some amiability left, even if we 
were not wooed and won before the extreme age of thirty or thirty-five ; but as 
it is decided that we have not, we must submit, in our weakness, that they 
know best. 

But I think our friend wields a two-edged sword. If, as he says, neither 
men or women, as a rule, can comprehend before the age of thirty the prin- 
ciples which underlie primary teaching, would it not be better for neither party 
to marry till sufficiently developed for their offspring to possess the traits he 
deems necessary? It seems to me that a physiological law might apply before 
thirty years of age as well as after. But what can be his standard, when he 
says there probably is an average of only two or three good primary schools in 

a city as large as Boston ? What sort of work are we doing, that we are so 
belittled ? As a primary teacher I feel it sorely, and hope educators, as the 
editor supplements, will weigh the suggestions and inform us. He also says, 
that a good gentleman-teacher is better at forty than at thirty, and better at 
fifty than at forty. Alas ! alas ! to have been born a woman with ,only 
amiability enough to last thirty or thirty-five years at the longest. God must 
surely have made some mistake about these superabundant and useless 
women ! If it is true, as he says, that " public-school teaching suffers in this 
country because there is no pay or social position for the most eminent equal 
to that in other employments," what is to be expected when the army of lady- 
teachers is so berated ? Teach us better, gentlemen, if we are so low down 
in the scale, but do not taunt us for being or remaining single. We love 
children and try to do our duty by them, and are not afraid of comparison 
even with the mothers who are not all more loving and patient than our- 
selves. Justice. 
East Boston^ Feb, 7, 1879. 



We take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers to the first of a 
series of gymnastic exercises, by a gentleman eminently qualified to furnish 
the primary teachers of America with safe and useful physical exercises, ' 
suited to the ordinary school-rooms, without the use of apparatus. In this 
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connection we desire to emphasize some suggestions in regard to the impor- 
tance of having the teachers train the little children to stand and walk 
properly. 

Young pupils love to march, and they should be encouraged in this delight- 
ful exercise, provided they are taught to' do it correctly. The constant dread 
of " noise," and the fear of being censured for the want of " quiet," has in- 
fluenced many teachers to conduct this cheerful and useful exercise in sucli a 
way as to cause positive injury to be done to the children. They are required 
to step lightly, and to insure a perfect compliance with this command are 
made to walk by stepping upon their toes ; consequently hundreds of little chil- 
dren in our primary schools invariably " toe in,^ and thus walk in a constrained 
and awkward manner. 

Teachers, examine your own classes and see for yourselves how true is thi^ 
criticism. The per cent, that " toe in^'* or plant their feet in a direct line, will 
surprise you if you have not had your attention called to this defect in walking 
and marching. We all admire to see young ladies and gentlemen walk with a 
becoming carriage of their bodies, gracefully and in a dignified manner, which 
can never be the case if they are made, while children in school, to so step as 
to make them " toe /«." 

We feel called upon to sound the alarm in tones commanding'the attention 
of all the primary teachers of America, and give the order : " Toes turned out 
equally^ so that the feet shall form an angle of sixty degrees^'* in walking and 
marching ; " step squarely on thefeet^'' resting the whole weight of the body 
upon them. If any doubt the importance of these suggestions^ let them try 
the experiment of walking "quietly" on their toes, and see how the whole 
body is cramped, shoulders rounded, and chest contracted. It may make a 
little healthy noise at first, but correct adherence to the rules we have sug- 
gested will soon produce results in the grace and dignity of the walk that will 
compensate a thousand times over for the " noise " produced. Again we say, 
teach children to step squarely on their feet, and this habit will aid in making 
them square in more senses than one. If we were to make an eleventh com- 
mandment for primary teachers it would be, " Teach and act in everything 
on the square^"* 



There is no position in life where uniform courtesy, gentleness, and kindness 
is more important than in the primary school. Children appreciate the bright 
things, the good things, the cheerful, hopeful features of life. Keep these 
points in mind constantly, and inculcate them both by precept and example. 
The temptation to scold in a school of little children is very great, but the 
influence of it is most pernipious. There is neither reason, common-sense, or 
good results in experience to justify scolding, fault-finding, or complaining, in 
such a position. It sours the temper of the children, and if a teacher once 
loses herself and forgets the heroic spirit which should animate her life in 
this work, she has made a grand blunder. 

It also sours the teacher's temper, — provided it is sweet, which is doubtful 
if prone to scold, — and alienates the hearts of the pupils. Rely upon it, 
teachers, children cannot love you as well, or respect you as much, after you 
have berated them as they did before. You should at times control them with 
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firmness and decision, and it may be your duty to punish them in the right 
spirit, with severity adequate to the character of their offences, with a purpose 
to do them good, and they will feel the justice of your conduct and honor, 
respect and love you all the same ; but young pupils instinctively despise a 
scolding, fretting teacher. It arouses the bad blood in their veins, and tempts 
them to strive to make you disclose your weakness, degrade your moral sense, 
and lower your own self-respect. Use the rod even, — ^judiciously, if necessary 
to secure order and obedience to wholesome rule and a proper recognition of 
authority, — but we beg of you not to scold, find fault, or complain in the 
presence of children whose lives should be made cheerful and hopeful. 



Some one sends us the following query : " Has a teacher a right to sew, or 
knit, or read novels during school-hours or at recess ? " The hours assigned 
to school work should be faithfully and conscientiously devoted to the school. 
Anyone worthy of the name and pay of a teacher will acknowledge the justice 
of this proposition. Is the author of this question aware of any primary 
teacher who does these things ? We presume he must refer to schools of a 
higher grade, where teachers may have less important duties to perform, and 
less to inspire entire devotion to their work. Was it in a college, academy, 
or high schopl that these things occurred ? 



Important. — In sending money, postal-money orders, or in fact any 
inclosure in a letter, our friends will greatly oblige us by placing it inside of 
the folded letter covering the remittance. It will prevent the liability to loss 
which frequently occurs when simply inserted within the envelope. 



Agesilaus, King of Sparta, on being asked what should be taught to boys 
at school, answered: "Those branches of study which they will practice 
when they become men." 
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Rttucatinn (weeklies, $3.00 per year; in advance, $2.60), the Primary TeocA^r (monthly, $1.00 
per year), and the (hn^l Time* (monthly, $1.00 per year), offers permanent employment to 

food canvassers, with excellent commissions. Address Thos. W. Bicknell, 16 Hawley Street, 
(oston. 

Summer Vacation in Europe/ 



PREPARE 

FOB AN 

EXCURSION 

ACROSS THE 

ATLANTIC ! 



Our party -will leave America June 28, and 
return in Beason for the Fall Schools. Routes 
admirable, Rates lo^vr, and a grand compemy of 
Teachers. Address, for Circulars, or Corres- 
pondence, THOMAS W. BICKNELL, (General 
Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For [Public Scliools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

State Director of Art Education for Massachusetts; General Super- 
visor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools ; and Director 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 



This system is the only comprehensive course of instruction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in « 
High Schools. 

A. I^rimary Ooupse, 

Ajo. Intermediate Oouirise, 
A. Grx*a.iniiia.i* Oourse, 

Ak. Kigali.- School Ooiipse* 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is ali very carefully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect ; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

li. PRANG & COMPANY, 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Eailmann's Kindergarten Training School. 



Thia Schonl will enter npon Ita fonrtli term oo 
n Genenil Fedncoglc' wUn "pa^lol refereuce lo 
inil practice In tbe life of Froebel'sGirtu; obeert 
For tbwa who luay need II, ipeclal connea in 



Inndaj, October T. The coanr will en^b 
rroebel'i "New Educatiok "; ln*tnn 
tlon pud practice in Che KlnderD^rten^ 
i'hyiiofOi/2/, A'alurcU Uiatory, alathtinc 



New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 

With MODEL KINDERGARTEN, 

9 Wert-m Straet, ( E'-^^K YRS-Bozr.TE, I '^'•"<p"-- 

NEW YORK. ( (Authoraof KiNDKBOAHTBM Guma) 



I of tbe FM'Altml-metterweg-Pnwbal iclioo], According lo 
lia term, aui one ol tbe first propagutara of tbe KiDdergHrten 

■* Me bu been tor omiiT jean connected dtb tbe Department of Bdacatloa In Wnshlngtnn, 

D. C, wbere bla efforte were nnceiwloglj; devoted lo tbe Kindergarten cause, and bli derotion 
and enthosliuni on tbe anbjeet o( tbe Kindergarten In well kuunn among all edacatora luter- 
esled an this Bul>jeot."— Gen. £alon, U. H. (»i». tiT £iHtcaHon. 

"I ImlBe Mr*. Kraua-lloBlle, of Now York, tbe ablest KIndergartner In tbe caaotrr, atler 
tbepuretipeof FroeM, whom tbe widow of Froebel reeomiuenJad to measono of tbeablcM 

" Mra. KraoB-Boelle la tbe flrat antboricii on Ibe subjeel. Wllhonl referring to ber preTtona 
snocesj In Oerninn; and Knglaiul, the Kindergarten in New York li> auffiulont recomuiendatton 

of wbateversbe wrltea, eiiueulHlly upon the training or Kioderanrten Teacben 

Her ideal of H trained Kindergarten Teacher Is so blgh, auiT she Inspires ber pupils witb 
eucb a atandard, and at tbe same time nltb to mnch modaet; and ardor to improre, Ibat to 
haTB ber certllloate la a guarantee of eicellence."— ^tfiaa a. P. Ptabaly, in Kiml. Mftittiger. 
e, of all &nierlc9ui Klndergartnen, bolda tbe highest place. She ct 



r. Knalai 



of tbe Klcdergarlen la dae, and her pupils tiaTe accoDipliobed ui 



KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 

VERT BEST HADE. 

Froebel's Twenty Gifts. 
ai^A-TE DXt A. WING-BOOK, 

Highly Commmded — 300 Pictures. 




IrfifsSlikDrsffiDgBoflk 



1. BFick- 

Bhbet. 

> Slates, NilMla^ 



rdi. Eriieri, Globe*, 



nnnn XIUCO for your pupils I Tbls elennt Montblj for schools wlU M 
bUUU I ilntO sent to each of joar Fnptls, who *lll send UI 4 New Habacrlbcn 

and ST.OO. 'fell tbem nboot It. 
8eDd for spedmen copr of each of out PabUcatioos. Coplea forulabed free for canrasslng. 
1 Tbe Junrnal wItb Art-Portrait, S3-00. 1 Addreaa 

j " » " Good Xlmea, a.OO. j TH08. W. BICKNELL, Pub., BoWoo. . 
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** study, to the Child, should seem like Play." 

TEACHERS, HAVE YOU SEEN THE 

Primary Normal Speller, 



OB 



First Lessons in the Art of Writing Words, 

!BY a. Or. BEECHER? 



It teaches spelling by a ^ NEW AND IMPROVED METHOD, that 
makes the spellmg lesson attractive and interesting. 

It makes pupils anxious to spell right. 

It makes them ashamed to spell iTvrong. 

It makes good spelling a habit. 

It makes instruction in spelling practical and successful. 

It makes pupils busy and industrious, and helps make a quiet and 
orderly school. 

"With this new NORMAL METHOD, the youngest pupils speedily 
become able to -write with dexterity; 

Able to write legibly ; 

Able to read readily the writing of others ; 

Able to write their own thoughts ; and 

Able to spell well the words that they use. 

This little book begins with a few easy and pleasant lessons, new and novel in design f 
means of which even the youngest pupils are taught to form the script letters and enabled to 
write legibly. Having thus been initiated into the art of writing, the pupils are then taught 
spelling by a system of various exercises requiring them to write words and sentences and 
read them in their script or written forms. The pupils also learn the forms of words, and not 
simply the mere names qf their letters; two senses are brought into use instead of one, and lience 
memory is better able to hold what it has learned. 

It does not necessarily supersede tbe ordinary spelling-book, but rather fills a place that 
has never been occupied by any book. 

The " Primary Noruml Speller " is an outgrowth of the author's own experience in teaching 
fipelling, and its method and exercises were, with the highest success, put to a thorough, pray 
tical test in the school-room, in the hands of experienced teachers, l)efore the book was even 
ofFered to the publishers. 



TERMS FOB INTRODUCTION. 

For Introduction, 20 cts. 

For Introductlony when any Speller in icse is given in exchange, 16 cts. 



Address 



CLARK & MAYNARD, Pubhshers, 

(P. O. Box 1610.) 6 Barclay Street, NEW TOBK 
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WIDE AWAKE for 1 879 

The Pictorial Magazine for Young Folks. 

ELLA FARMANy EdUor. 
0^.OO a. Year. Free of Po>«toe:e. 

THREE JOLLY SERIALS. 

Tho Dogberry Bnnchi A Story of Seven Merry Children, who faced the world for 
themselyee, bat alwar^ hauffing In a ** uunch.'* By Mary UartwtU CathenoowL Profnuely 
illiutrated by Mary A. LcUhZury. 

Royal Ijo«rrf«'s fjiut Year at St. Olare's. A jolly story of American Schoolboy 
Life. Ay Magnus Merriwtather, author of *'A General Mlaandentanding." Ulmstrated by 
Misa L. B. Humphrey, 

Don Qaixotey Jr« The Adyentores of Sir Miltiades Peterkin Paal,1>n his eteed " Dongh- 
nuti»." By John lirttwujokn. A funny 8tor^ written expressly for the Little Boys of America. 
Illustrated with comic pictures by L. Hopktnt. 

Onr American ArtUta. [First Series.] Paper L, William IT. Beard ; with Portraits, 
Studio Interiors, and Engraylngs of Paintings. By S. O. W. Benjamin. The most attractive 
attempt yet made to popularize Art in the family, and make children acquainted with oar liv- 
ing American artists and what they are doing. 

Funny Double-Page Illnstrateil Poems. I. The Mince-Pie Prince. Kirk Monroe. 
Illustrated by L. Hopkins. 

i^ome Novel Schools. Coxpbisino Seyebal Important Experiments in Both 
£uROPi£ AND Amekioa. I. Lady Betty's Cooking Class: The History uf an English Cooking 
School. By Liicy Ctcil White (Mrs. Jonn Lillie). II. The Perkins institution for the Blind. 
By Emma K. Brown, 

Bright Short Stories, SJLetehes of TraTol in Foreign Lanis, Parlor Amnsements, 

Natnral History Snpplements, Letters from the Children, Puzzles, Insie, &c, kL 

Send your name and money to D. E«OTH[ROP 4k CO., Publishers, Boston. 



ACrJCilN lib WAIN illiD the popular Illustrated Magazine for Young 
Folks. $2.00 a year, free of postage. Send forSpecimeJU, Terms to Agents^ CircuIarSf Ac. 
Address, 1>. JLdXBLROP ^ CO., Publishers, ]lo»ton. 

A Liiberal Gash CommissioiiM 

W WANTED : PRIMART TEACHEILS TO ACT AS A€EITS FOE " BAB YLAND." 

•n A 1^^7'T A 1ITT\ J Vif<7 Cents a Year. TEACHERS, this beaatUul 
XSJqLJD Jl JL^IlXV JU \ Pree of Postage. eight-page Monthly Quarto 

\i an admirable magazine to :iiiow the parents of ^our little pupils. It is printed on amoer paper 
thick and strong, in large type : words divided into syllables ; has Slate Pictures for drawing ; 
merry Jingles, to sing and speak ; sweet wee Stories to read aloud, and dainty Pictures in. pro- 
fusion ; — in fact, a Tittle |Kindergarten in itself, and Teachers everywhere commend it as a 
Reader in Primary Classes. i^enU for Specimens, Terms to Agents, &c. 

Address, ]>. IjOTHBOP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 



BEIOHT LITTLE BOOKS fob BEIOHT LITTLE FOLKS. 



THE CHILDREN'S ALMANAC. For 1879- 
80-81-82-83. Edited by Ella Farman. Cloth, 
plain 50 cents; silver and gold edition, $1.00. 
Twelve original poems, written especially for 
the Almanac by Longfellow, Whittier, Aid- 
rich, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Whitney, &c. 12 
drawings by Miss Humphrey; 4 exquisitely- 
tinted chrouio-iithograpUs by Miss Lathbury; 
Memoranda Interleaves; 12 pages Birthday 
Mottoes from the poets, etc. 

BO-PEEP. The largest, handsomest, cheap- 
est picture story-book for children. Illumin- 
ated board covers, $1.50. 

BABY BUNTING. Large quarto; illumin- 
ated covers, $1.00. Numerous large beautiful 
Pictures, with bed-time stories for wee iolks. 



MORE CLASSICS OF BABYLAND. Ver- 
sified by Clara Doty Bates. Illustrated by 
Hopkins, Boz, Miss Humphrey, and Miss Lath- 
bury. Illuminated board covers, 50 cts. The 
delight of the nursery and play-room. 

MUSIC FOR OUR DARLINGS. Edited by 
Dr. Eben Tourjie. Quarto; fnllv illustrated; 
cloth. Uniform with ** Pictures for Our Dar- 
lings.'* $1.25. Merry music for school-room 
and play-room. 

BEHAVING; or, Papers on Children's Eti- 
quette. By the author of <' Ugly Girl Pa^ 
Sers." 16mo. $1.00. The only book on chil- 
ren's etiquette. Invaluable to every mother 
who would have her children considered well- 
bred. 



D. LOTHBOP & Co. publish over 800 volumes. Send for illustrated Catalogue, 

(3) D. I4OTBBOP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
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TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 

BY MRS. R. R. BIRD. 

" Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad, 
The Rule-of-Three it puzzles me, 
And Fractions drive me mad." 

Yes, Multiplication is vexation ; but should it be ? Addition has its 
difficulties : it is a hill delightful at first to children as they clamber up 
its sides, but many times steeper than need be at the summit, so that 
little ones grow foot-sore and weary in climbing its height, and only 
welcome with a grateful sense of relief Subtraction, which stretches out 
a gently undulating plain whose monotony is broken by little hillocks, 
scattered here and there, beckoning them to climb. Children will 
climb ; they grow and develop by climbing. If neither Nature nor art 
interposes an object, they will heap up something, even if it be each 
other's little bodies. All children like Subtraction. 

But Multiplication is a towering mountain, up whose steep ascent, 
with its craggy sides, narrow passes, and perilous ravines, little folks 
may not, and must not, travel without efficient guides. But, alas ! the 
guides are too often inefficient. They too often forget to adapt their 
pace to the foot-steps of the little ones whom they lead by the hand, 
and then, — ^poor little folks ! 

Just look in upon that little girl at school, bending over her sum in 
Multiplication, — a sum the like of which, with its heavy multiplicand 
and almost as heavy multiplier, neither you nor I may have been called 
upon to do amid all the practical duties of our maturer life-time. Vet it 
is in the book, — // must be done! The example finished, she compares it 
with the answer given. It is wrong ! Over and over again she multi- 
plies, and over and over adds the results ; but still the answer is wrong, 
wrong, wrong ! Look at her : her shoulders stooping, her hand sup- 
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portittg her weary little head, her face anxious and care-worn, — almost 
desperate in its expression, — as she is again and again thwarted in 
finding that one little error, which, repeating itself by habit, leavens the 
whole lump of her sum. Shall not the teacher's hand extend itself in 
pity, to point out the little secret fault ? " Oh I no ; others have done 
it,— she can do it and must do it, without any help, too. 'Tis better 
for her ! " 

Again look at the same child, as she plays out at recess in the open 
air, which resounds with her merry shouts : her cheeks are rosy with 
the glow of health, eyes bright with gleeful delight, her whole face 
beaming, her whole form radiant with life and healthful joy. This pic- 
ture, oft repeated, is health and happiness ; the other, physical disease 
and mental unrest. Which shall we have ? 

If there is any problem in arithmetic, — O teacher ! — which to the 
little one brings a long-continued knitting of the brows, — painful even 
to see on older faces, — heed the sign ; the child's burden is too heavy 
for her to bear. He who said, " Bear ye one another's burdens," would 
as soon apply it to the too-heavy problems in arithmetic which children 
are called upon to carry, as to the griefs and trials of maturer years. 
Never require it of a child to do those weighty simis in Multiplication 
without assistance, unless you see she can easily master them. It there 
arise a difficulty, and she can overcome it herself, so much the better ; 
she is the stronger for the struggle and the triumph. But if the burden 
is so heavy she cannot carry it with uplifted head and buoyant heart, at 
least take hold of one little comer of it, speak an encouraging word, 
and send her on her way rejoicing. 

With somewhat the same eagerness and delight with which happy 
children gather arouild the table in the evening, to puzzle out those 
fascinating riddles in the St. Nicholas; tlieir faces earnest but' not J 
anxious, wondering sometimes but not despairing ; now and then 
appealing to mamma, sitting near with her work, interested in their 
pursuit, following them as they progress, and here and there making 
suggestions ; until at last one, more fortunate than the rest, calls out, 
" I've got it, I've got it, mamma I " his face radiant with joy at the con- 
sciousness of a difficulty overcome and a triumph achieved ; — with 
somewhat the same eagerness would we see them pursue their problems 

in Multiplication. Is it not possible thus* to let the warm, genial, home- 
currents pervade the school atmosphere, warming it and making it teem 
with life ? 

Educators everywhere are waking up to the fact that too much has 
been, and still is, expected of children. The ripe fruits of mature age 
have been expected when only the opening bud, — the promise of the 
future fruit, — should have been sought for. Text books are being com- 
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piled more and more in accordance with the needs and capacities of the 
child-mind. School Boards, in prescribing studies for the different 
grades of the public schools, seem to be making increased efforts to 
avoid cramming and over-taxing. Yet, with all this, there are still 
wanting the mother-teacher at school, and the teacher-mother at home. 

We want the mother-teacher who, feeling 'herself above and beyond 
all text-books, will be led, from love and pity for the children, to cull 
from them only such parts as she sees are fitted to their capacities ; 
will even be able to throw them aside in some cases altogether, and 
with cunning'y-devised ingenuity lead the children by easy stages to 
evolve principles out of self-made problems, and bid farewell to rules, 
exceptions, and definitions. Like a true mother, she will be such a 
child among her children that new life shall spring into old methods, 
recitations shall sparkle with happy conversations, and the solving of 
problems shall be always a joy. 

We want the teacher-mother at home who feels it to be her province 

to supervise the education of her children ; who, knowing the needs, 
abilities, temperament, and perhaps the future pursuits of her own 
children better than anyone else should know them, may beg leave to 
step aside from the best-arranged curriculum and choose such studies 
as may the best develop and the best fit her children for the duties 
of life. 

Oh ! mothers, can you not let the wheels of your household machinery 
revolve awhile every day \yithout your direct attention, that you may 
find time to supervise the lessons of your children? Are there no 
superfluities in your domestic arrangements or' in your sewing system 
that you can well dispense with for the sake of having leisure in which 
to study the latest styles in books and methods, lest your children out- 
grow you and leave you behind them ? It is your province to know 
what they are studying, and to judge whether the lessons are beyond 
their capacity, or whether they are such as will be of practical benefit in 
preparing them for the pursuits for which they are particularly fitted. 

Make their lessons interestmg to them by supplementing them with 
familiar talks. Awaken original thought, that they may be self-depend- 
ent thinkers. JTake every opportunity to help them ; apply what they 
have learned in school to the daily occurring events of home-life. 
Above all things, acquaint yourselves with the teachers of your chil- 
dren, not only by visitmg them in the schools, but by entertaining them 
at your homes. And there, to the usual discussions of the state of the 
weather, of the health, and of the news of the day, add friendly chats 
concerning books, methods of instruction, the various details of the 
school system, and their direct bearing upon the physical, moral, and 
mental health of your children. If you will do all this, teachers, seeing 
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* 
that they have your co-operation, will unconsciously find themselves 

making their means and ends harmonize with your own, and deferring 

to a united Board of Mothers as well as to worthy School Boards ; and 

these last in their turn, during their sessions, will find themselves in 

their judgments and decisions serving the same influential corps. 

Not until the warm, genial, home-currents thus stream into the cold, 

dull atmosphere of the school-room, and in return the school atmosphere 

pervade the home, will a happy equilibrium be established, in which the 

germs of a true education, — physical, mental, and moral,T— may spring 

into life, grow and fructify. Then " Multiplication " will no longer be 

"vexation," nor "Fractions drive" one "mad." 



QUESTIONS ON THE GLOBE. 

BY JOHN SWETT. 

SEVENTH EXERCISE, 

Note. — Teachers will please explain the use of the terms Latitude and 
Longitude. 

1. You will look for the figures showing Latitude on the Meridian of 
Greenwich ; put your finger on the place named, and then follow the 
circle passing through or near that place around to the Meridian of 
Greenwich. 

2. In what Latitude is London ? 

3. In what Latitude is the northern part of South America? 

4. Cape Horn ? Cape of Good Hope ? 

5. The mouth of the Amazon ? 

6. New York? Philadelphia? Cuba? 

7. The Himalaya Mountains ? the Isthmus of Suez ? 

8. For the figures marking Longitude look on the Equator ; put your 
finger on the place named, and follow the meridian passing through or 
near it to the Equator, and read the figures. 

9. What is the Longitude of Cape Horn ? Cape of Good Hope ? 
10 Of Iceland ? of the mouth of the Amazon ? 

1 1. Of the Isthmus of Panama ? 

2. Of the mouth of the Mississippi ? 

3. Of the Gulf of Mexico ? 
[4 Of the Caribbean Sea ? 
5. Of the Sandwich Islands? 
\6. Of the eastern point of Africa ? 
7. Of the western point of South America ? 
:8. Of the Nile river ? 
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FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

BY PROF. S. S. GREENE. 

. It is the purpose of this article to show that the child may learn the 
written language at once, as the instantaneous expression of thought, — 
just as he learned the spoken, — and at the same time may acquire a 
correct orthography and a ready pronunciation ; in other words, he may 
make its significance the supreme object of attention, while he works 
out all subordinate processes without bringing them into an unnatural 
prominence, as in the ordinary methods. 

The plan presupposes that we begin with any of the one thousand 
words, more or less, with which the child is familiar. Taking these as 
known only to the ear, the tongue, and the mind, it claims every ad- 
vantage which this knowledge affords while making them further known 
to the eye and the hand. It teaches the child to read and write any of 
these words, by treating them £tt first not as letter-groups, intentionally 
made to represent sounds, but as thought-messengers, sent forth to 
represent and awaken ideas. Letter-groups they are, and they do 
represent sounds, but these are subordinate functions, to be held for 
future development. It is thus that we can at once teach the child to 
deal with words in their true and most exalted capacity, so as ever after 
to treat them in that capacity in every act of reading and writing. This 
is an immense gain ; just as it is for the teacher to be recognized as 
teacher^ a sort of sovereign guide, a superior personage, and not as one 
in the ordinary walks of life. 

By this method the child must both recognize and make the words as 
signs of thought ; for, if he merely recognize (read) them, they are only 
messengers to him, without any adequate means of making them messen- 
gers ^r^/^ him, and of thereby involving tacitly and unobtrusively their 
orthography and phonic representations. But by making them with his 
own hand, and with no other conscious aim than to produce the signs 
of thought, he employs the hand as he does the tongue, — to minister un- 
wittingly to the wants of the mind. To illustrate : if the child makes 
the form top to stand for the toy which pleases him so much, he involves 
or works in three letters, and represents three elementary sounds ; but 
his mind is not dwelling on these (unless we unfortunately draw off his 
attention to them), any more than it is on the three elementary sounds 
of the word when he speaks it. In this way both the mind and hand 
are gaining experience together, each in its own way, — the one con- 
sciously, the other unconsciously ; and our unconscious experiences, if 
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properly guided, are our very best. It is in this way that the child 
acquires the orthography of every word he learns. 

How shall he acquire their pronunciation ? Not, at first, by any con- 
scious combination of letters or letter sounds. There is no spelling^ 
phonic or a'phabetic, as that process is commonly understood j but there 
is a true orthographic representation of ef ery word, — a representation 
so thoroughly imprinted upon the memory that the slightest error is as 
readily detected by the eye as any false pronunciation is by the ear. 
But how can the mere sight of a whole word enable the child to pro- 
nounce it? Simply by its association with the idea. It is the idea that 
prompts him to utter the spoken word, and that forcibly and truly ; now 
the written word serves to awaken the idea ; the eye takes in the sign, 
the mind the idea, and the voice instantly pronounces the word. As 
the eye glances along the line, the mind thinks the ideas, and thus .the 
child reads silently ; if, at the same time, the voice utters the words, he 
reads audibly. He expresses thoughts now, because he has thoughts, — 
because he has not been deprived of them by arty spelling-process. He 
could before pronounce any word which was known to the ear, the 
mind, the tongue ; but now he can pronounce them when known also to 
the eye and the hand, and may continue so to do, if the teacher judge 
best, without working out subordinate processes, till he has gone 
through with the pronunciation of his one thousand known words. 

But this is not best. It is far better to intersperse with this work 
disciplinary processes, which in the teacher's mind have a two-fold end, 
— the one to mould the unconscious habits above named, and the other 
gradually to " work out " into full consciousness the latent elements and 
processss which every movement has been " working in." This may 
begin early, if the teacher judge it best, but it must never conflict with 
the fundamental idea that reading is receiving, or receiving and uttering 
thoughts, and that writing is embodying thoughts. Thus, the child 
writes and reads, " See my top spin." The teacher commends the 
reading and the writing as having accomplished their highest end, but 
says it would look bette^r if the n in spin (calling the letter by name, en^ 
just as if the child already knew it), were not made to rise above the 
other letters. She thus corrects the writing, and insists upon the 
change, yet as a subordinate matter. The child already knows the 
letter somewhat^ — he has made it again and again ; but now he knows it 
explicitly by namey—omt letter is " worked out." In like manner all 
will soon be evolved without loss to the grand predominant end. So, 
again, she writes top^ of course to express some thought about it, but m- 
cidentally, as she proceeds, she utters aloud (as if impelled by some 
inward guidance), first the sound of/, then writes the letter itself; next 
the sound of ^, then the letter ; and so of /. She then requires the 
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pupil to do the same, but always as a side matter, not as an exercise 
essential to reading or writing, — that has a more exalted meaning. In 
this way, without lowering at all the child's conception of reading or 
writing, she will readily " work out " into full apprehension the sounds 
of the letters, and at the same time hold the work in due subordination. 
She may begin this as soon as she finds it best. Miss Hambly has 
given this part of the work most admirably, on pp. 177-8 (February 
number). If she will make that work incidental and wholly subordinate 
to the higher and alf-absorbing process of expressing thought by reading 
and writing, her plan will be perfect. But to do this the children must 
write while learning to read, — write as the best means of learning to 
read. 

In this way, long before the child has exhausted his one thousand 
familiar words, he will be better able to infer the propunciation from the 
letter-groups and letter-sounds than if he had begun with these directly. 
He will be better prepared to enter upon the mastery of the remaining 
ninety-nine thousand words than an equally bright child who has spent 
as much time with the analytic method, either phonic or alphabetic. 
With the incidental training above named, he is better prepared than 
the other to pronounce a new word when looked at as a mere group of 
letters, for he has noticed these in their relation as parts of a whole, and 
not as parts broken from the whole. He sees the branches, twigs, bark, 
etc., /;/ the tree, and not as broken away, scattered about, then picked 
up and put together. Neither he nor the other can be sure of the 
correct pronunciation of a new word by inspection alone, or by any 
process of spelling alone. We all depend upon hearing a new word 
pronounced, before inspection or spelling can be made surely available. 
But when we look at the problem of learning the written language in 
all its bearings, there is no comparison between the two methods. The 
child who attaches thought to written words looks at a new word as the 
sign of some new idea, not as something to be pronounced merely. 
What does it mean ? is uppermost. Every reading-lesson is to him an 
exercise in thinking. Hence, in connection with the reading-lesson, 
the teacher will find the explanation of the pictures which usually accom- 
pany the lessons a very valuable exercise. If the reading-book does 
not furnish material enough, other illustrated books, or engravings, 
chromos, or any pictures which will interest the class, may be used. 
Let the picture become a study to the class. Their explanation must 
not be a random one, such as children are apt to make, but should be 
systematic, beginning with the central object or idea contained in the 
picture and gradually branching out to the minor points. Such an 
' exercise should form a part of every reading-lesson, and may also be 
made useful as a simple lesson in written composition. The ingenuity 
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of the teacher will surest methods of awakening the interest of the 
class in this direction. 

One method, illustrated in connection with the following cut, is to 
give catch-words separated by blanks. The imagination supplies the 
"missing links," and the child writes a little story, containing the given 
words woven into his narrative. 

Charles rirer toy boat — — 

high wind lost weids 

in the middle wad^ not deep 

sink lie}p I Eover - — 

bark jumped swam — 

shore smied. 

Another plan is to suggest a theory for the explanation of the picture 
by asking questions which will draw out the idea of the child. This 
method gives more room for the play of the imagination. 

Here is a boy looking into a veil. 
Has ke dropped his hat 1 Is he looking 
for a fish i Does he see the sun, or his 
own face in the water 1 Is the eat in the 
wein Is the bucket lost t 

The child may select either solution of the question, and should 
develop his story methodically, as he did in the oral explanation. 



- A wonderful thing is a seed, 

The one thing deathless forever ! 
The one thing changeless, — utterly true, — 
Forever old and forever new. 

And fickle and faithless never. 
Plant blessings, and blessings will bloom ; 

Plant hate, and hate will grow ; 
You can sow to-day,^to- morrow shall bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of a thing 

Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 
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LESSON FOR PRIMARY CLASS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 
IV. 

Teacher, — Now look on your globes 5 see the outlines and forms ? 
Those forms are the lands and countries, where all the people live ; the 
oceans they cross in ships, the great continents, islands, and seas which 
make the outside of the earth we live upon. Turn your globes over, so, 
and see these two great lands held together by a narrow thread. What 
names are written upon them, Ethel ? 

Ethel, — North America, South America. 

Teacher, — What is the shape of North America, Lottie ? 

Lottie, — Like a triafigle ; and so is South America. 

Teacher, — Which is the broadest part, the upper or the lower > 

Edith, — ^The upper part. 

Teacher, — The upper part toward the North Pole is the Northern 
part; and the lower part toward the opposite, or South pole, is the 
Southern part. These two great pieces of land reach nearly from the 
North to the South Pole, stretching over nearly half the globe ; they are 
called continents. All may stand up in a row, facing that way. Now 
hold out your right hand straight before you. You are pointing to the 
real North now, and behind you exactly is the real South ; your hand is 
stretched out toward Agoonack, but she would have to come far to take 
it. Now all stretch your arms straight out from the shoulder, and point ; 
that is where the sun rises, the East. You are pointing to the ocean : 
are you not ? 

Lulu, — I am pointing to the bay. 

Edith, — I am pointing to the fort. 

Prescott. — I am pointing to Nonquitt. 

Teacher, — Yes, all those places are on the shore of the ocean ; the 
Atlantic Ocean, that is. You face the North and point to the Atlantic 
Ocean at your right ; now try to find out where on your globes you live, 
— on what continent ; you are nearer to the North Pole than to the 
South. 

Ethel, — I think I am on the continent of North America. 

Teacher, — That is right ; you found that out yourself Edith, did your 
mamma* tell you how she went to England ? 

Ethel, — She told me she went across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Teacher, — All begin here on your globes ; that is where you live, — 
that mite of a dot ; trace with your finger a way across the Atlantic 
Ocean all the way to the East. Turn your globes around j now my 
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finger has reached another great land, — the continent of Europe, — and 
up here are two smaller lands ; this one is England. That is the way 
the ship went to reach England; it sailed twelve days and nights, 
always to the East, and so it arrived at England. It started from North 
America, crossed the Atlantic Ocean and brought her to England. 
England and the part of North America where we live are about equally 
distant from the North Pole \ they are just about equally warm, and 
very much alike in many ways. Every land which is at about that dis- 
tance from the North Pole is about as warm as ours, and has days as 
long as ours. 

[The recitation concludes with an examination of the class on the 
precise points made in each recitation so far, especially on the new 
ideas introduced with this lesson.] 
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THE WRITING -CLASS. 

BY J. W. PAYSON. 

« 

XIII. 

THE LESSON. 

" Children, I wish to tell you three things about the Capital Stem in 

Ay Ny and M, It is of full height, 

well slanted, and the upper half 

but slightly curved," illustrating 

on the board. " You will have to 

try many times before you can 

write it to suit you ; but each time you try is one step towards doing it. 

If you know just how it ought to be made, that will help you to 

make it." 

" After you write the Capital Stem, you have only to make a slight • 
left-curve, on main slant, from the upper point down to base, to have 
the body of A, You see that the long curves form a sharp upper angle. 
Be sure to keep the lines open from the very top, and do not widen the 
letter too much. Then begin the crossing-curve, at just the height of 
small r or i", on the last curve ; carry the line down through niiddle of 
letter ; let it cross last curve at height of half a space, and end at 
height of a whole space," carefully illustrating its course. " This cross- 
ing-curve is the lower part of an oval. Remember this when you write 
it, and try to have it please your eye." 
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I next erase this characteristic part of A^ and finish the last curve 
ivith the shortest possible turn at base, and then carry up a slight left- 
curve to two thirds the height of letter. The children recognize iVJ and 
it all seems like play to make one letter out of another. I tell them 
that the last curve of N bows forward a little to be graceful. The dis- 
tances across the middle of the letter are equal. 

I now remove final curve of Ny and from the turn at base make a 
slight left curve clear to top, on the same slant as Capital Stem \ from 
this point I make a long lefl-curve, on main slant, nearly to base, add 
a short turn, and finish with a right-curve at height of one space, and 
one space to right of main line. " What letter is this, children t " 
They exclaim, "Capital Jt/." Make the distance between the upper 
points one space ; keep the three distances even across the middle 
of letter. 

Note. — It will be seen that the alternate curves of M slant alike. The slant 
of the Capital Stem is a critical point in this group of letters. The second 
line being upon main slant, and united angularly to the first, symmetry 
requires that the Capital Stem should be on increased slant, — if on the same 
slant, the two lines would coincide. 

" Here we have the twin letters, T and F, The framework of these 

letters is the Capital Stem. But it 

^_y_ Z!^^'^^^/^^ ' ^ — '//) ' ^^—^ is shorter by half a space than** in 

^^ " the first group, and besides it curves 

more. The base-oval in T is just 
the same as in A^ N^ and M, But 
see how different it is in F, Here the upper line of the oval combines 
the left and right-curves, and becomes a real Line of Beauty. This 
Line of Beauty is carried clear across the Stem, and a little to right of 
it forms a sharp angle with a tiny straight line," illustrating each step. 
" You can always tell the written letter by this cross, as you can always 
tell the printed one by a similar mark. T and I* are so nearly alike 
that when you learn one you have almost learned the other. There is 
a sort of cap that finishes both letters. It is just a small looped-oval 
and curve. You begin the cap-oval at height of two spaces, pretty well 
to left of Stem \ carry it a little above height of three spaces, and bring 
the right-curve of oval within a half-space of Stem ; let the inside curve 
wind through the center, crossing the oval a little below top, and com- 
bine with a long double-curve to the right, thus. Name this curve." 
The silence is ominous of failure. "Why, children, it is just the same 
as the top of the base-oval in F; now think." " Oh ! it is the Line of 
Beauty," cries out one little pupil, and all the others agree. *^ Have 
the highest point of the double-curve directly over che top of Stem, and 
carry the curve about two and a half spaces to right of oval." 
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" What are these letters, children ? '' Erase some of the script lines, 

and change others just enough 
to bring out the Italic likeness. 
Next, write the Capital Stem 
separately, and show how it is 
modified ; that the main part is 
shorter, and a single curve. " The base-oval is not changed j but to give 
a finished look to the Stem, we begin the letter with this introductory 
right-curve, which unites with the Stem in a sharp angle. Observe how 
the curve droops at first. The second part of -^ is a long left-curve, 
which begins at full height, two spaces to right of Stem, and extends on 
main slant to base. The upper part is well curved. The crossing- 
curve is the same as in A. 1 he width of H at center is a little less 
than a space." A critical point is not to unduly widen the letter, which 
destroys its unity. 

Second part of K begins at same point as in ff, with a slight double- 
curve on connecting-slant ; combines at center of letter, in a narrow 
loop, with a second double-curve nearly vertical ; and finishes vnth 
lower turn and final curve, as in small k. The loop intersects Capital 
Stem, and is at right-angles to main slant. Illustrate to the class how* 
the two double-curves form the same characteristic part as in the Italic 
letter ; that the script curves mean just the same as the straight lines of 
the Italic. Let the pupils analyze the double-curves. 

G begins with an introductory right-curve on connecting- slant This 
curve combines in a narrow turn at top with an incomplete oval, which 
extends downward two spaces, and then rises to half the height of 
letter ; at this point the oval unites angularly with the Stem. The long 
sweeping curve which begins C, forms, with the left-curve of oval, a 
loop, the intersecting point of which is a little above height of one 
space. The Capital Stem is a single curve, and half the height of 
letter In G the Stem is the characteristic part, and the looped-oval 
forms the body of the letter, as will be seen by comparison with the 
Roman letter. The main part of G is simply an incomplete oval. 
A vertical line drawn through top of Stem illustrates the division oi 
the oval. 



— O, happy child, thy cradle small 
Is infinite space to thee ; 
Become a man, and the boundless earth 
Will too low and narrow be. 
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SILENT LETTERS. 

BY MARY I. PETTINGILL, LEWISTON, MAINE. 

Point, — To develop idea of, and give term silent as applied to ^ in 
words containing silent k, 

METHOD. 

Teacher calls attention of the class and touches a ^nod. " What am 

1 touching ? " "A knob." " Spell the word knod by sound." Children 

spell. " If I wanted to write the word ^nod on the board, what should 

I write first ? " " iV." Teacher writes n on the board. " What next ? " 

" C7." Teacher writes 0. "What next?" "^." Teacher writes d. 

" Spell the word J^nod by sound." Children spell. " Spell it by letter." 

Children spell as written, n-o-d. " That is not right ; but I will tell you 

how to spell the word ^nod by letter." Teacher writes k before nod, and 

tells children that is the way to spell the word knod, "Spell it now by 

letter." Children spell. " Spell it by sound." Children spell, trying 

to give sound of k. "How many think you spelled it just as you did 

before, when you spelled it by sound ? " No hands raised. " Spell it 

just as you did before." Children spell by sound. " What sound did 

you hear first ? " " iV " (giving sound). " What means n?** (giving 

sound). Children point, or say n. Same plan for and d. Teacher, 

' pointing to k, " What sound did you hear for that letter } " " Did not 

hear any sound," class decides. " If you did not hear any sound for 

this letter, what can you say about this letter ? " " It has no sound." 

Teacher confirms. Teacher suggests for, and children give, other words 

containing silent k. Teacher writes words as they are given, and 

obtains from children the statement that k has no sound in each. 

Teacher, pointing to words, "What can you say of ^ in all these 

words ? " " It has no sound," class decides. Teacher confirms. " If 

I should spell these words by sound, how could you tell that k has no 

sound in these words ? " " Should not hear any sound of ^" " That 

is right. When you are real good, and anybody cannot hear a sound 

of you, what do people say about you?" "Quiet"; "Still." "Yes, 

but I know another word that means the same." Children or teacher 

give term, si/ent " What might they say about you ? " " Silent." '* If 

people who make no sound are said to be silent, what may we call this 

letter k when it has no sound ? " " Silent'' *' Spell the word silentP 

' Children spell, and teacher writes the word silent on the board. " What 

is silent in these words?" "-^." Teacher writes k after the word 

silent. Why is k silent in these words ? " " Because it has no sound." 

"Give me other words having silent k besides these on the board." 
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Children give words ; teacher writes them on the board, and children 
give meaning of each. Children or teacher point to words. Children 
tell that each contains silent k^ and why silent. Drill on spelling of 
words while before children and while covered. Teacher erases words 
from the board, and has children reproduce those and write on slates 
all others they can think of containing silent k. 

Note, — For other lessons on silent letters, children would not need develop- 
ment of idea as in this lesson. Teacher could say, " I want you to give rae 
words containing silent (naming letter)." Children give words and tell mean- 
ing of each ; what letter is silent and why silent. Spell words and reproduce 
on slates. 



A WORD TO THE PRIMARY TEACHER ABOUT MUSIC. 

BY W. S. TILDEN. 
IV. 

The exercises and songs given in a previous number are a specimen 
of such as should be selected for a school at that stage of progress, and 
which may be found in 2iny good singing-book adapted to a class like 
yours. In this range or compass of voice, — namely, from G to i?,— * 
a multitude of pleasant and instructive songs have been written. 

You do not discover anything uproarious or funny in them ; and 
many teachers, after a brief and feeble trial of the plan of working that 
I have suggested, will be inclined to break away from its restraints and 
dash oif into the mere singing of something that is " interesting," as 
they call it, — " Up in a balloon," or ** '1 he king of the cannibal islands." 
Here endeth rational improvement and systematic progress. But you 
are not one of those who thus confess their inability to interest the class 
in the regular work appropriate to its condition, and you desire to know 
what steps shall next be taken. 

Lead the pupils to perceive that the key note, or do, as for con- 
venience we call it in singing, has relation to sounds lower than itself as 
well as to those which are higher. In our scale-practice hitherto we 
have always ascended /r<7»?, and descended to, the keynote. Now we 
are to learn to sing downward from the key-note. This will be accom- 
plished in the manner prescribed for learning to sing the scale at first. 

Without any explanation, and simply calling upon the pupils to listen, 
commence at the pitch G, as before, and sing do, si, and let the class 
imitate ; then reverse it and sing si, do, in the same manner. When 
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the interval of a semitone downward from the key-note has thus been 
made clear, various exercises may be taken by imitation : 

Do^ si, do J do, si, la; la, si, do; 
Do, si, la, sol; sol, la, si, do; 

After the ear has been prepared thus, the song-exercises which follow 
may be undertaken. 

Little Bird; 
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1. Lit -tie bird up -on the tree, Sing, O sinj; a song tp me. 

2. Are you hap -py all day long ? Tell me, tell me in your song. 

In getting the pitch for the next song, sing downward from the key-' 
note G^ — doy si, la, sol, — and commence the word " O " at the pitch last 
sung. The movement must not be too slow, and a good accent pre- 
served. Guard constantly against drawling the unaccented syllables. 



i 
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The Butterfly. 
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1. O but - ter - lly! say, why hast - inec a - way? 
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So ea - ger - ly fly - ing, now far and then near. 

2. Now far and then near, now there and then here ; 
O, I will not catch thee, I'll do thee no harm. 

3. I'll do thee no harm, then why this alarm ? 
O, were I a flower, I'd say thus to thee. 

4. I'd say thus to thee, " O, come, come to me, 

I give thee my heart, and I'm good unto thee." 

In many of the simple songs that you will select for your class, slurred 
notes occur ; that is, as you would speak of it in a class singing by imi- 
tation, two ox more sounds are sung to one syllable of the words. To 
prepare properly for this, substitute la for the regular scale-syllables, 
and then unite two sounds in one la. Sing the two sounds first with 
the usual syllables ; then immediately repeat the same with la, uniting 
them smoothly. Thus : 



^ {do, re; _ (r^, do; S do, re, mi; \ mi, 
^'{la,,., ^'{la,.,. ^'lla, la ^'\la, la 



S do, re, mi; ^ j ^«, re, do; 

,,,la 

The time of the song next given, and which includes the element just 
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referred to, should be taken somewhat quickly ; a little slower than the 
words would be read, but never so slow as to sound heavy. The proper 
practice of songs of this sort tends to greater smoothness in singing. 



Como Out, Littlo Rabbits. 




■X 
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1. Come out, lit - tie rab -bits. Here's some -thing to 




eat. The birds are all s!ng-ing,Theirmu-sic is sweet 

2. The morning is lovely, with sunshine and shade, 
Come out little rabbits, and don't be afraid. 

3. Some nice water-cresses I have for you here, 
Some bread and some clover, so come, never fear. 

4. The dog will not harm you, the cat is away. 
Come Bunnie, come Minnie, for food and for play. 



PRIMARY READING. 

BY MISS OLIVIA HAMBLY, FARMINGTON, ME. 

" Let me see, children, I promised you that you should learn two new 
sounds, if you knew, — there, I almost told you them ! If I had I should 
not have been able to tell whether you knew them or not." I do not 
give this as a model introduction, only as one that happened with me. 
I did nearly say the sounds, and took advantage of it to make the chil- 
dren laugh. We all laughed ; the little ones heartily. There is great 
satisfaction in standing before sixty little life-full souls, if I may coin an 
adjective, and making them laugh or cry as you wish. Great satisfac- 
tion, but greater responsibility 1 If teachers would make pupils laugh 
sometimes, and laugh with them, there would be less tittering and 
mischief behind the desks. 

" All the children that can tell this sound (pointing to e or «), raise 
their hands." " Annie may tell it, and those that think she is right may 
put their hands down." " You are all right, it is e^ " Now the hands 
may come up for this one." " George may point to it, for Blanche to 
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tell it." Willie keeps his hand up ; he thinks it is not a ** What is 
it, Willie ? " Willie gives it wrong, and is helped. In this and in 
other ways the teacher can judge pretty accurately how the lesson is 
remembered. 

"Mary may point to both, for Frank to say them." "Lizzie may 
point for the class." " You know them very well indeed, children, so 
we will take the new ones." Teacher makes long 0, " Now make 
your mouths just as round as you can ; this way (giving mouth position) ; 
say ^." " What is this character's name ? " ** That is right ; say round 
^?." Care should be taken to have it round 0, Wafch the mouth- 
position. " Can any child tell what this looks like ? " Perhaps some 
one will say it looks like our mouths when we say it ; if not, tell them 
so. This talk interspersed with the lessons is not wasted time, as some 
people say. Conversational should be the style of nearly all primary 
lessons. 

" Say, 'O, I see 0,^ " " Say it again." Now, tired teacher, look at 
the smiles coming all over those little faces, like sunbeams stealing over 
the flowers, and feel encouraged to think what a little thing brought 
them forth. A little thing, and yet a great thing I It is great to 
** become as little children." 

" Alfred's row stand. Now I want you all to look straight at this till 
this row has finished. Each child say it, and the class repeat." They 
will want to laugh here, for it sounds funny to hear the 0, <?, ^'s. Each 
teacher must judge for her school, but I should let them. Can you, as 
a rule, stop the laughing by the softest tap of your bell when necessary? 
If so, I think you are safe to let them laugh whenever you wish to. 
Never mind if a grave trustee that knows nothing about child -nature 
Joes happen to walk in, in the middle of the fun, and knit his brows at 
you. Bear with him j he is one of the kind of children that needs the 
primary teacher's utmost patience. He does not know any better. 
But there are trustees that do, thank God. 

The teacher may now make as in stool. *' Children, round your 
mouths as you did for " " Now shut them a little tighter, and say ^," 
giving it as in stool. "The whole class may stand." " The first child 
say this and the last this," alternating, letting those who do not give 
them well stay standing, to be helped. Now review all for a few 
minutes, leaving the children, if you can, hungry for more. 

The lessons should not be confined simply to the sounds. Teach 
them the reading on the charts immediately, — the first day. How } By 
rote. By rote ! After all that has been said and done to condemn rote- 
ieaming ? Yes, after all that. Everything that is not in itself bad has 
its place ; and this is just the place for rote-learning, as also in the 
teaching of little songs. This is not a lesson ; it is play. It is simply to 
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• 
please the children ; to make them feel that they are reading. And 

how they Ijke it 1 A few minutes a day will accomplish it And only 

those who have done it, who have seen the pupils straighten their 

backs, open their eyes and put on their most important air when doing 

it, know how it helps the lesson. 



PLANTS WITH CHILDREN ; or, LITTLE FLOWER-LESSONS. 

BY S. P. BARTLETT. 

vni. 

THE HOLLY, 
" O reader ! hast thou ever stood to see the Holly-tree ? " 

The children have found me an Evergreen which is not a conifer. It 
is the Holly, one of our few North- American evergreen-shrubs which is 
not a cone-bearer. I know the upland woodside where Harry cut this 
beautiful bough from its parent, and just how the old country road 
winds away, which he followed. There the great leafless oaks are 
waiting for Spring, and some gray walnut-trees for their leaves, but the 
brave Holly is clothed with rich foliage through all the Winter days. 

I wish you to look especially at these remarkable leaves. Tell me 
how they are placed upon the bough. They grow one above another, 
on opposite sides. Many leaves are so arranged, as the elm, the oak ; 
and they are called alternate, — a very good word, for it means they take 
turns in growing upon the bough, as you see here. Now let us describe 
the leaf. 

It is oval, pointed, polished, tough, and furnished at the edge with 
spreading, thorny teeth or spines, acute and very stiff, teaching us to 
deal gently with it, indeed ! The edge is toughened and wiry, and the 
texture of the whole glossy leaf is like leather. If it were not, with its 
broad surface, the lashing wintry storms would rend it and mar its 
beauty. But one of the old names of the Holly means it is clothed in 
armor. 

You must not think, however, that it wears one suit of evergreen all 
its life. Each Summer, like most Evergreens, it puts forth new leaves 
and new branches. The old foliage and the new then meet, so it is 
ever clothed and ever green. In June the Holly-tree will blossom with 
little greenish-white flowers, clustered at the bases of the new branchlets. 
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You must remember and look for them, and afterwards, in the Fall, go 
and find its red-cased nutlets, which remain very late for the hungry 

birds. 

" Store-house none, nor bam have they, 

Yet God feeds them every day ! " 

The soft-feathered little things may nestle, too, quite harmlessly in 
the keen-leafed Holly-bush, away from bitter winds. There is no crea- 
ture God has made which He does not remember to love and care for. 

The Holly-berry contains four bony nutlets, curiously ribbed. It is 
called a drupe, which means a stone-fruit. If our Holly were more 
easily cultivated it would make excellent hedges, but it grows very 
slowly for a number of years. Harry and Frank can tell me its hard, 
fine-grained, white wood is much to be desired for turning, and carving, 
and framing. Little girls may learn to paint ornaments and toys and 
fan-sticks of the polished wood, very beautifully. I have seen some 
exquisite designs and flowers that ladies have executed, and nothing is 
beyond the reach of faithful pupils. 

Notice this smooth gray bark, so different from the " mailed oak " 
and rugged ash. It is bitter, and medicinal, as are the leaves. 

In England the Holly grows abundantly and finely in the wild hedge- 
rows and woods. It has been admired and cultivated, also, from the 
earliest period, and they have obtained many beautifiil varieties in the 
shape and size, and more or less thorny state of the leaf; and also in 
its colors, some being blotched with gold, or silvery white. There, long 
years ago, noble hedges of it were set in gentlemen's gardens, and kept 
well clipped in curious forms, representing various objects. 

Now who can tell me what famous Russian Czar went to Amsterdam 
and to England, and learned to build ships ? Do you remember how 
he spared himself no pains or fatigue to obtain knowledge that would 
benefit his people, and how he raised Russia from barbarism and igno- 
rance to knowledge and power ? For this he was called Peter the Great, 
although he was not without his faults. 

When Peter worked in the English dockyards at Deptford, there was 
a far-famed garden attached to the house which he and his suite occu- 
pied. This garden was remarkable for a beautiful Holly-hedge, which 
was four hundred feet long, nine feet high, and five feet thick. It is 
described as being "a most glorious and refreshing object, glittering 
with its armed and varnished leaves, the taller standards at orderly 
distances, and blushing with natural coral." Can you imagine it? But 
I fear the rough sports of the Czar's rude young nobles hardly left the 
beautiful plantations at Sayes Court as they found them. 

Commencing with Christmas, we love to adorn our dwellings and 
churches with branches of green Holly while the leafless months remain. 
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It is an old custom, so old that its origin is lost. But it is thought to 
have been derived from the Druids, — ^the superstitious priests of the 
ancient Britons, — who, it is said, " decorated their dwelling-places with 
Evergreen during Winter, that so the wood-spirits might repair thither, 
and remain unnipped by frost and cold until a milder season should 
renew the foliage of their darling forest abodes." This seems a pretty 
tradition, yet we cannot forget those were most dark and cruel days, 
when the Druids governed the people by means of their fears. 

Do you not see, as we go on, how the study of plants is interwoven 
and connected with information of the most varied nature .? 

The next time we will have some little Evergreens in flower for you 
to examine, which are very lovely and interesting. 



NATURAL HISTORY IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BY MISS J. M. ARMS. 
II. 

Who did not catch a vision of bright, cheery school-rooms, with grow- 
ing plants and happy faces, while seated in Huntington Hall listening 
to Professor Goodale's first lecture, which followed Professor Hyatt*s, 
referred to in my last number. One could not help wondering what 
the first worthy schoolmaster of Boston would have thought could he 
have stepped from his bare room, blackened with smoke and dust, into 
this assembly of nearly six hundred teachers, and listened with them to 
the prophecies of the hour. 

It is because we know that many teachers throughout the country are 
alive to every progressive movement, — ^gladly accepting whatever will 
infuse life into their schools, — that we wish to call attention to the new 
method of acquainting children with our common plants, which Pro- 
fessor Goodale so admirably developed. And here let me say that 
Spring, this present Spring, is the most fitting season to begin the work. 
It is the time when little hearts, — in truth, when all our hearts are joy- 
ous in the new-born life. Every dormant faculty awakens as every tiny 
seed feels ** a stir of might " within it. To keep the inspiration of 
Nature as our own, we must strengthen the bond between her and our- 
selves. We must carry her beauty, freshness, and freedom into our 
school-rooms ; if we do not, little hearts will cease to beat with joy at 
the threshold, and bright eyes will grow heavy over books that often 
have in them so little of the spirit of the glad Spring time. 
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As the first step in the right direction, let the teacher provide a few 
flower-pots or plates of clean sand, and suggest that the children bring 
some seeds, such as beans, peas, morning-glories. Doubtless many a 
father will be appealed to persistently till the seeds are forthcoming. 
Then let the ready little hands drop them into the moist sand, and the 
busy brains wonder what they will do down in the darkness. When 
the seedlings start have a second set planted, and a few days later a 
third. Now the warm Spring sunshine is not destined to fall as of old 
upon birch-rod or ponderous ferrule. Something more responsive will 
spring up to greet * its coming, while love bom of the sunshine and the 
little green plant will pass into our children's faces. 

When the largest seedling is four to five inches high, have more seeds 
of the same kind, — beans, we will say, — soaked in water for a day. 
When this is done, systematic study can begin. Let the children care- 
fully remove the bean-plants from the sand, and place them in a series, 
running from the largest down to the soaked seed. Then let each child 
read for himself the wondrous revelation, guided only by well-directed 
questions. "Do not," says Professor Goodale, "show the pupil what 
he ought to see with his own eyes, and without help." .... " The 
teaching which is advised in this course of botanical lessons is based 
upon the belief that the pupil must earn his facts, ^^ 

Each child should discover the wee plantlet tucked away in its snug 
little house. He should see how one part, in growing, points upward 
and the other downward. If some in the class wonder whether the 
little root would not grow toward the light if the bean were planted the 
other side up, let them try the experiment, and when they prove that no 
coaxing can persuade it to be untrue to itself, do not let their wonder 
cease. We make a sad mistake when we suppose there is nothing 
. marvelous, nothing unfathomable in the every- day life of plants. Even 
the bean has its problems, which it lies not in our power to solve. 
Therefore let wonder grow from day to day, till our girls and boys take 
a keener pleasure in the wonderland which they inhabit, than in those 
they read about so " far away, beyond the seas." 

In course of time the children will come to know that the plant is 
only the developed plantlet, and will identify the parts of the one with 
their rudiments in the other. While doing this the^ question will arise. 
Where did the plant get its food while growing ? By insisting upon 
close observation, and by skillful questions, the teacher can lead the 
children on till the thought comes to some one that the " snug little 
house " was filled with food. Sure enough the secret is found out, for 
this was a store-house from which the plant drew its nourishment till, 
as Professor Goodale happily remarked, "it was old enough to earn its 
own living." 
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When every child is familiar with the bean-seedling, the pea-plants 
can be taken, and afterward very different seedlings, — as wheat, four- 
o'clock, Indian-corn,-— can be examined and compared with each other. 
Do you think children will not be interested in this work ? You should 
have seen the enthusiasm which spread through a whole school, the 
other day, when the word went round, " a bean has sprouted ! " I am 
confident that not only interest but a pure delight will be felt, if the 
words of Professor Goodale, so grandly true, are borne always in mind : 
"The teaching is not to be a 'pouring in'; it is simply giving the 
thirsty a chance to drink." 

I began with the intention of speaking of the seedling as a whole, 
and then of its parts, — ^root, stem, leaf, and plant-hairs, — ^but my story 
must remain half told.* Such will be the experience of teachers (if any 
such there are) who expect to exhaust the subject of seedlings in a few 
lessons. It is like trying to exhaust the sea in a wine-glass ! Think, 
for a moment, into what a vast lower world this little root leads the 
way, or into what a universe of greenness the first leaflet takes us. 
There is more beauty on earth than has yet been imagined. Happily, 
we are finding a way whereby little children will discover it, and will 
grow to love it as they grow in years. 

* For full Information we refer (eacbers to Guides /or Science-Tecuihing, No. 2, Parts I. and 
II., by. George L. Goodale. Publiabed by Boston Natural History Society. 



FREE GYMNASTICS. 

BY SAMUEL W. MASON. 
II. 

STANDING POSITIONS, 

At the command " Position," pupils should stand with heels on the 
same line and near each other ; feet turned equally out, and forming 
with each other an apgle of 60° ; knees straight ; body erect ; shoulders 
square and falling equally ; arms hanging naturally by the sides, with 
elbows near the body ; hands open without constraint, palms turned a 
little to the front ; eyes looking directly forward ; head erect and square 
to the front, — thus bringing the ear, shoulder, hip, knee, and ankle in a 
straight line. This position should be maintained during the exercise, 
except as indicated below. Avoid all sudden or jerking movements. 
In extending the hand or arm, — horizontally, vertically, or obliquely, — 
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be sure that it is done iimily and evenly, as if carrying a heavy weight. 
In all motions from the body, or on the odd numbers, the muscles 
should be firm and rigid ; in motions toward the body, or on the even 
numbers, muscles relaxed. Much of the benefit from physical exercises 
will depend upon the proper tension and relaxation of the muscles : 
Fig. I (V and d). 

At the command " Place," place ends of fingers on shoulders, upper 
arm horizontally sidewise muscles 
relaxed: Fig. i (a and d). 

1. Right arm extended horizon- 
tally sidewise, elbow and wrist 
straight, fist clenched, muscles 
tense : Fig. i (if). 

2. Right hand brought to the 
shoulder, upper arm horizontal, 
hand open, muscles relaxed : Fig. 

3. Same as No. i. 

4. Same as No. 2. 

5. Same as No. i or 3. 

6. Sanje as No. 2 or 4. 

7. Left arm extended horizon- 
tally sidewise, elbow and wrist 

Figure i. straight, fist clenched, muscles 

tense: Fig. 1 (/). 
8. Left hand brought to the shoulder, upper arm horizontal, hand 
open, muscles relaxed ; Fig, i ((f). 

9. Same as No. 7. 11. Same as No. 7 or 9. 

10. Same as No. 8. 12. Same as No. 8 or 10. 

13, Both anns extended horizontally sidewise, elbows and wrists 
straight, fists clenched, muscles tense : Fig. 1 {e and/). 

14. Both hands on shoulders, upper arm horizontal, hands open, 
muscles relaxed: Fig. i (a and d), 

15. Same as No. 13, 17, Same as No. 13 or 15. 

16. Same as No. 14. iS. Same as No. 14 or 16. 

19. Right arm extended vertically up, elbow an^ wrist straight, fist 
clenched, muscles tense : Fig. i {b). 

20. Right hand on shoulder, upper arm horizontal, hand open, 
muscles relaxed : Fig. 1 {a). 

21. Same as No. 19. 23. Same as No. 19 or 21. 

22. Same as No. zo. 24. Same as No. 20 or 22. 

25. Left arm extended vertically up, elbow and wrist straight, fist 
clenched, muscles tense : Fig, i {c). 
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26. Left hand on shoulder, upper arm horizontal, hand open, muscles 
relaxed : Fig. i (d), 

27. Same as No. 25. 29. Same as No. 25 or 27. 

28. Same as No. 26. 30. Same as No. 26 or 28. 

31. Both arms extended vertically up, elbows and wrists straight, fists 
clenched, muscles tense : Fig. i (b and r). 

32. Both hands on shoulders, upper arms horizontal, hands open, 
muscles relaxed : Fig. i (a and d\ 

33. Same as No. 31. 35. Same as No. 31 or 33. 

34. Same as No. 32. 36. Same as No. 32 or 34. 

37. Right arm extended upward at an angle of 45°, elbow and wrist 
straight, fist clenched, muscles tense : Fig. i {g), 

38. Right hand on shoulder, upper arm horizontal, hand open, 
muscles relaxed : Fig. i {a), 

39. Same as No. 37. 41. Same as No. 37 or 39. 

40. Same as No. 38. 42. Same as No. 38 or 40. 

43. Left arm extended upward at an angle of 45°, elbow and wrist 
straight, fist clenched, muscles tense : Fig. i (^). 

44. Left hand on shoulder, upper arm horizontal, hand open, muscles 
relaxed : Fig. i (i). 

45. Same as No. 43. 47 Same as No. 43 or 45. 

46. Same as No. 44. 48. Same as No. 44 or 46. 
49. Both arms extended upward at an angle of 45°, elbows and wrists 

straight, fists clenched, muscles tense: Fig. i (^and h), 

^ 50. Both hands on shoulders, upper arms horizontal, hands open, 
muscles relaxed : Fig. i {a and d\ 

51. Same as No. 49. 53. Same as No. 49 or 51. 

52. Same as No. 50. 54. Same as No. 50 or 52.* 

This exercise may be varied, by having all the odd numbers taken 
with hands open, but be sure that the muscles are firm and rigid. 

Teacher should count very slowly, as follows, placing strong emphasis 
on the odd numbers, thus : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; left^ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; hoth^ 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; up^ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; lefty 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; bothy 2, 3, 4, 5> 
6 ; upwardy 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; lefty 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 ; bothy 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Firmness, precision, and uniformity should be the aim in physical 
exercises, and these cannot be secured unless the teacher is firm and 
decided in her tones ; therefore let all commands, counting, etc., be 
done with an energetic, downward slide of the voice. 



— Whosoever conquers indolence can conquer most things. 
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SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 



BY MRS. J. M. LORD. 



VII. 



We will now take up some lessons in reading. Write this sentence 
upon the board : " Can you see this fan I have in my hand ? " 

Teacher. — " Mary, will you please to read this sentence ? " It is read 
in a clear, pleasant tone, with the sounds of the vowels given correctly. 

Tea. — " Class, what sound of a do we find in this sentence ? " 
Ans. — " The short sound of a.** 

Here is a point I will venture to touch upon. Do not permit an 
answer to be given (to any question whatever) that is not a complete 
one ; never permit a pupil to answer a question like the above with one 
word, as ^^ short.** I was present at the examination of a primary 
school, not long since, and nine-tenths of the answers to all questions 
were given in this last-named way. It is a slipshod way of reciting, and 
if pupils acquire a habit of reciting in this way in the primary school, it 
is very likely to go with them through all schooNife, and, I am not sure 
i t will not go beyond that. 

Write again, " Mary and Alice have been away with Annie." 

Tea. — " Class, what sounds of a do we find in this sentence ^ " 
Ans. — *' The long sound of a.** 

Tea. — " What difference do we make in the use of the letter a in these 
two sentences ? " Ans. — " We use the first more quickly than the last 



one." 



It is well to dwell upon these sounds, showing the difference in other 
sentences until each pupil is familiar with them, being careful to show 
them that a long sound does not need to be prolonged ukitil it becomes 
tiresome to the ear, in order to give it the power intended. I think 
pupils often mistake the sound of a letter in its relation to the time 
occupied in uttering it. We should merely teach the pupil that a strong 
clear tone of the vowel a, producing a majestic tone, if we may use that 
word, is all that is needed in giving the long sound, and indeed of any 
other vowel. 

The different sounds of the vowels can be brought out in these exer- 
cises in a very interesting manner. Be careful that all the exercises are 
written correctly^ and that a brisk, wide-awake manner is observed during 
the entire recitation, until these very important principles are so firmly 
fixed in the minds of each pupil that they will not be forgotten. I think 
it an excellent plan to write out plainly each question, in whatever 
lesson, upon the board, and expect the pupil who is called upon to recite 
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to read the question and give the answer, or perhaps call upon one 
pupil to read the question and another to give the answer. For example, 
write upon the board : '' Bessie has four figs, and Bertie has one ; how 
many more has Bessie than Bertie ? *' 

Tea. — "Johnnie, you may read and answer this question." yohnnie. 
{Reads carelessly.}— ^*^ Bessie has four figs and Bertiehasone, howmany 
morehasBertie'nBessie one." 

Tea. — " Class, is this correct ? " Ans. — " Incorrect." 

Tea.—'' Why incorrect ? " Afis.—'' He did not read it well:' 

Tea. — "Willie, please to read the question, and Emma may an- 
swer it." 

It will now be given in a pleasant tone, and in a perfectly correct 
manner I have no doubt, for the attention of the whole class has been 
called to that one pointy which is so essentialy and each little bright 
scholar will discover at once where the fault was in Johnnie's reading 
and answer. Many times much good can be accomplished by giving an 
example of incorrect reading, or speaking, and desiring the class to 
correct it. 

And here is a point of very great importance for every teacher in the 
primary department of our schools. It is this : You have it in your 
power to make your scholars good readers ; and good readers will make 
better scholars in all branches of study, in the proportion of ninety to 
one hundred. It is a question often asked, What can be done with a 
pupil who can never learn to read well ? I should teach that pupil a 
long time before I decided that he never could learn to read well. 

Sometimes it is very hard to c6nquer even one of the many bad habits 
of even the youngest pupils, and when the influence which is thrown 
around them outside of school-time is so bad ! But if a teacher is 
thoroughly fitted, and is willing to meet all the difficulties, manfully^ I 
think it can all be accomplished, and I have no doubt that the next 
decade will develop much for the pupils of our primary schools. 



— Wind up and examine your conduct every day as you would your 
watch. 

— On light free wings arise, my heart, 
And let thy grief in song depart. 

A singing heart forgets its woe, 
As poet-fancies come and go. 

Though all forsake, Song remains true, — 
Gives dead words life, makes old loves new. 
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OUR NOTE -BOOK. 



As a further evidence of the spirit and interest taken in the work of primary 
instruction by those who are engaged in this most important department of 
popular instruction, we insert the following, from among the many letters we 
have received, in regard to the article in the January number, which reflected, 
unjustly, upon those who have been for a long period engaged 'in the work. 

Our " Note-Book" is open to the readers of The Teacher, and we hope 
to get from them concisely-expressed opinions on the methods and criticisms 
embodied in the articles of the contributors in the body of The Teacher. 
Our sole aim is to bring out the truth, and furnish such practical hints and 
suggestions' in regard to methods as will aid the teachers and improve the 
taught in these schools. Actual experience, and a test of the new plans and 
methods proposed in the class-room will do much toward securing to the 
children of America the best teaching and the least waste of time. To us it 
seems clear, that natural tact and capacity, combined with experience. and 
culture, are of the first importance in the primary teacher. It matters little 
whether the person is twenty-five, thirty, or even forty years of age, or 
whether they are married or single. Love of children, amiability and gentle- 
ness, are important elements of success and usefulness in this field of labor. 
The following is the letter : 

To the Editor of the Primary Teacher : 

Dear Sir, — After reading the January number I was very much exercised 
over that pdper from the pen of Mr. Powell, and felt that if you endorsed 
such sentiments I did not care to help maintain the magazine. But I have 
read the February number with much satisfaction, as containing your merited 
criticism, also the pungent letter from my unknown friend and sister, ** Jus- 
tice." I have taught a primary school for twenty years, and of course do not 
claim to be young or handsome ; and, though unmarried, I do love children 
dearly, and have always tried to do them "good, and not evil." I also believe 
in equal rights, irrespective of sex ; but in view of my sex, am sometimes led 
to exclaim as did "Poor Toby": "I can't make out whether we have any 
business on the face of the earth or not; sometimes I think we must have a 
little, and sometimes I think we must be intruding." Feeling quite pacific, I 
remain yours fraternally, c. G. 



" For 'tis the mind that giveth grace 
To the charms of form and face'." 



The aim of every teacher should be to beautify and illumine the mind of 
every child under her care and instruction. It is not enough to go through 
the routine of teaching to spell, read, and write ; the mind must be developed 
and quickened by impressions, — made first by securing the affections, — and 
thus will be gained a power to deal with the intellect. The training of little 
children is by way of the heart to the head, Onde arouse the lively interest 
of a child in you and your work, and the transforming influence you wield 
extends over the whole physical, mental, and moral nature, — and lends a 
charm even to the "form and face." 
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Drill on Consonant Sounds. 

P. P ay the p oor piptx a / enny. 

B. ^ake, ^ut do not ^urn the ^read. 

T. Tom /acked the /icke/ on /igh/ly. 

D. /dollars and ^iamon^s are dng from the dirt, 

CH. Ck op the ch erry tree into ch ips. 

J. yot and yim/umped iorjoy. 

K. A'eep the /bitten in-the ^oal bo;r. (x=Jks.) 

G. Give the ^irl her ragged ^love. 

F. P^ebeyiung the /"an in-the /"ire. 

V. Kiola vexed Miner z/ a by her z/anity. 

TH. Tk ink of your M ings and your /// imble. 

Th. T/t ey are /// ere wi M tA e fea M er. 

S. •S'allie may sew on her silk jack. 

Z. E-srra was eajy becauje he wax la^'y. 

SH. ^^ ow me the j^ ip by the j// ore of-the o^ean. 

ZH. My vijion cannot measure the treasure. 

L. Zizzie /aughed when she /ooked at her /ikeness. 

Y. Kou may y et go to some u niversity in £u rope. 

R. Ba r the doo r io r fea r of fire. 

/?. J^un round the rock and bury old Harry. 

W. ^ill you wait by the a; ell in-the wood? 

H W. Aspirate " w/i at, w/i ere, w/t ich," and " wh en." 

N. iVo « uts are « ice u « less they are n ew. 

NG. Linger on-the so njr the young singer sung. 

M. Men are w uch more than were /monkeys. 

H. ^ugh ^as /lis ^ouse, and is hopeful and Aappy. 
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Summer Vacation in Europe I 



f 



PREPARE 

FOR AN 

EXCURSION 

ACROSS THE 

ATLANTIC ! 



Our party will leave America June 28, and 
return in season for the Fall Schools. Routes 
admirable, Rates Iotv, and a grand company of 
Teachers. Address, for Circulars, or Corres- 
pondence, THOMAS W. BICKNEIiIi, Gfreneral 
Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For [Public Schools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter SmitHp 

state Director of Art Education for Massachusetts; General Super- 
visor of Dra-wing in the Boston Public Schools ; and Director 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 



This system is the only comprehensive course of instruction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 

A. Piriniary Oouireie* 

AxL In.'teiriiieclia.te Oouirse, 
Al, Griramma,].* Ooui:*so, 

A. Hig'li.-Seliool Oouirse. 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very carefully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system,' to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
<:ommend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

L. PRANG & COMPANY, 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wherein ^we Claim these Works to Excel. 
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prices for first introduction, and for subsequent use, are very low. 
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PRIMARY READING. 

BY MISS OLIVIA HAMBLY, FARMINGTON, ME. 

III. 

" Now, children, you have studied all the sounds on this chart : how 
many can say them ? " " You all think you can ; I am glad." " Annie 
may say this, George this." " This row stand." " Mary may point to 
this and say it, and if she says it right she may point to any one for the 
next child to say ; then if he says it right, he may come and point for 
the next child, and so on." " That was very well." 

After reviewing for a few minutes, the new sounds may be presented 
in this way, for variety. Variety is certainly the spice of primary-school 
life ; and, no matter how many ways a teacher has, there are always 
other ways. " See, children, the new character I make," (making a as 
va. fart), "It has such a funny name. Say *I went to the fair.'" * 
" Say a " (giving it as in fair), " It is the noise a very little baby 
makes when it cries." *^ Say it again." " You see, children, I have 
made it much larger than I do generally ; we will call this * Father a,^ 
Now I will make one smaller, and we will call it * Mother a^ and one 
still smaller, and we will call it * Little-boy a.' Who wants to point to 

* Father ij '? " "Willie may." "All say it." "Louise may point to 

* Mother ds' for the class." "Emma, to * Little-boy a^^ "Now you 
may say this one quite loud (pointing to the largest), the next quite ' 
softly, and the last you may whisper." " That is very nice. What is 
the name of this family t " " Now 1 will make another family " (making 
the next sound, which is a as mfar), "You may say these as you did 
the others, in a minute or two." • "Sit up very straight, because this 
family has a name that is very easy to spoil. Open your mouths wide ; 
say a " (giving it as in^r). " That is this family's name." They may 
point, etc., as before. " Now you may take your slates and see how 
well you can make these two families." 
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I have never failed to interest and amuse a class in a lesson like this, 
but I sometimes have had to restrain their excitement over it, even 
when repeated three or four times while learning the sounds. It is 
something like playing baby-house. 

The following makes a good review for this lesson : " Here we are, 
children, with our two new families " (pointing to the board on which 
the lesson has been previously prepared). " You see they are visiting 
each other. Here is Mr. a beside who ? " " Mrs. a" (a as in /ar). 
" Who wants to tell where * Little-boy « ' is ? " " Yes, I see you all do ; 
Fanny may." " With little boy," — Fanny hesitates, — *'boy of the other 
family." " That is true ; can you tell his name ? " " James may tell 
Fanny." James tells right, and Fanny gives it. " I expect these two 
little boys are going to have a pleasant time, and not quarrel." After 
laughing at this they can continue the review and take the new lesson. 

I want now to give^ if I can, a few hints for the special benefit of 
teachers of ungraded schools. 1 know there are many who know 
nothing of the phonetic method, and think they have no means of 
knowing it ; and if they did know it, think they have no means with 
which to teach it. And so they go on in the dad old way. Please stop, 
my friends ; think, and turn about. First, buy for 25 or 30 cents Hil- 
liard^s Primer; Leigh* s Pronouncing Edition. I recommend this for its 
explanation of the phonetic method, although you can learn it some- 
what from any one, in the sound-print. A few minutes' study a day in 
this, particularly on pages i to 7, will enable you to learn it, — not per- 
fectly, as that requires a teacher, but fairly. 

Secondly, if your pupils have to use Primers in ordinary print, make 
• the diacritical marks over the vowels in each word, and teach the»mean- 
ing of them as you would the sound-characters, as they of course would 
be of no use to you unless you were to reproduce their primer-lessons 
on the board in sound-print, which no teacher of an ungraded school 
would have time to do. Next, draw a vertical line through the silent 
letters ; teach that all letters with that line through them are not to be 
sounded. This will not take much time. You can do one lesson at a 
time, as you need it. Or one Saturday devoted to it will accomplish it, 
as nearly all ungraded schools have small primer classes. The ordinary 
print will represent the consonant characters with a little changing, 
which you can do with your own primer for a guide. 

Now, with your blackboard and word method, — of which 1 shall speak 
in coming articles, and which needs no apparatus, — you are, at least 
partially, equipped for vanquishing old A, B, C. And even if you do 
not do this, learning the sounds and teaching them simply as sounds for 
vocal drill will materially aid the reading, not only of the primary class, 
but of any class. 
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• FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

BY PROF. S. S. GREENE. 
VIL 

We shall now consider some of the objections to the adoption of this 
method. 

And first, it will be regarded ,by some as a mere theory^ — a scheme 
originated in the brain of some theorizing educator, — and not a practical 
outgrowth from* the school-room. The simplest answer to this objection 
is, that it is without foundation. So far as it is a theory at all, it is 
merely a formulating of the good practices which have been gradually 
making their way into our best primary schools. But suppose it to be 
a theory. The alphabetic metht)d was once a' theory ; we may well 
suppose there was a time when the advocates of the old idiographic mode 
of writing looked with suspicion upon the new idea of recording the 
sounds of a language as well as its ideas. Neither would it be surprising 
if the advocates of the new, or phonetic method, — in order to make the 
contrasts between the two the more striking, — should have given an 
undue emphasis to letters and letter-sounds. Certain it is, that the 
emphasis has fallen in that direction, to the great disadvantage of the 
learner. 

That the reader may see the difference, let us take the idiographic 
characters i, 2, 3, 4, etc. Now, whether the child be English, French, 
German, Italian, or Russian, he learns to associate t\it form instantly, 
not necessarily with the sound of any word^ but with the number itself . 
If called upon for the sound, each must give the sound peculiar to his 
own language, and then they would instantly become foreigners to one 
another. The sounds would give the idea to orie only ; if written in 
phonetic characters, — as one, two, three, four ; un, deux, trois, quatre ; 
ein, zwei, drei, etc., — each might name the letters, but would not be 
likely to put them in combination so as to be understood, except in his 
own language. A child speaking English might learn to pronounce 
trois, zwei, fiinf, acht, by being drilled upon the several letter-sounds, 
and yet not have the slightest idea of what the words mean ; that is, he 
would be in the condition of multitudes of our children in learning to 
read English, — they spell the words, but do not take in their meaning; 
they perceive their phonetic, but not their idiographic value. Give the 
symbol 8, and all have its meaning at a glance, while each can pro- 
nounce the corresponding word in his own language, but not in any 
other; the character is idiographic, and not phonetic. In a phonic 
language every word should become both idiographic and phonetic, biit 
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by the theory which we advocate, if theory it be, it should become idio- 
graphic first, then gradually phonetic ; not phonetic first, then gradually 
idiographic. To accomplish this, the child should make and recognize 
//«, dog^ pig as significant symbo's, just as he would make and recognize 
7> S> 9- As he advances he should learn the parts, or letters, and 
letter-sounds, so as to master the phonetic feature of the language. 
The process of writing enables him to put the parts of t-ihp together 
just as he puts the parts of 4 together. In one case he will have names 
and special values for the parts ; in the other, none. In both cases, if 
he practices making as well as reading, his reading will be a glance-recog- 
nition of sign and idea, and that will be an effectual cure for the empty 
reading in our primary schools. It is no new theory after all. It has 
been well tested in the best primary schools, especially in Eastern 
Massachusetts, and is now producing a wonderful change. 

" But the method is so difficult that we cannot find teachers suflficiently 
intelligent to put it into practice." The real difficulty lies deeper than 
that. It lies embedded in a deep-seated prejudice of the community in 
favor of old customs. When the people become convinced of the great 
saving, of time and money which will result from the change, they will 
do as some of the towns of Massachusetts have done, — put an expert at 
the head of their schools, and bid him see that the children in the 
primary department are taught as they should be. He will find teachers 
enough to cooperate with him, or he will soon train those who will. 
But the method is not difficult. Any primary teacher who deserves a 
plUce in the humblest of our country schools can introduce it at once. 
She will not do all that an experienced teacher would do, but she will 
soon put herself in a way to learn, and seek such aids as are at hand. 

It is believed that any teacher who has followed the suggestions of 
these seven articles in the Primary Teacher, will receive hints enough 
to guide to a successful course. Any who have followed the coiu'se 
herein indicated should be reminded of the great importance of reitiews. 
It should be borne in mind that the written expressions are to be copied 
long enough, and only long enough, to imprint them upon the mcTnory, 
They are then to be produced without copy, as expressions of thought 
To recall and rewrite from memory is to know the letters and spell the 
words. 

In a previous article it was suggested that the children should be 
encouraged to give their own explanation of the pictures which they find 
in their Readers, or any other books which they use in the school-room. 
This exercise will do much to stimulate a taste for composition, either 
oral or written. As children are naturally more interested in some form 
of conversation than in the more formal narrative or descriptive style, 
they should be taught to write this style of language properly. 
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In the following example the language used is precisely that which 
was employed by the diflferent speakers, as is indicated by the quo- 
tation-marks. The name of the speaker in each case accompanies the 
quotation. 

" What are you going to doV^ aske^ 
yames, 

% 

^^ lam going to get into the boat" said 
Ned. 

'*/ would like to get in, too" said 
yames, ^^ but mother is afraid that I 
might fall into the water," 

Let the children write sentences containing quotations. Let them 
also change simple stories from the narrative to the conversational style. 

My teacher says " ." says " ." " 1 " asked 

yohn, " " said they. 

Kate and Ann were jumping rope together, Kate wanted Ann to come 
into the house and play doll, Ann wanted to play, but as it was fiearly 
niru o'clock she had to go to school. 

The form of conversation may be so arranged as to indicate the 
various speakers without repeating their names with each paragraph. 

" Is that your rabbit, yohn ? " 

" Oyyes, Here! Bunny, come here and 
let Mary see your long ears," 

" What a beauty he is, yohn I What 
does he eat ? " 

"(7, he eats clover and grass, and he 
sleeps in a little house that I made for him," 




^.^*^*^ ^y^M. 



Let the class write the following little story in the form of a conver- 
sation between James and Charles : 

yames had a neiv watch, Charles wanted very much to take it in his 
hand, yames let him take it, but told him to be very careful, Charles wcu 
surprised to find how heavy it was, and wished that he was old enough to 
have a ivatch. 



— Life is a short day ; but it is a working-day. 
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PLANTS WITH CHILDREN ; or, LITTLE FLOWER-LESSONS. 

BY S. P. BARTLETT. 



THE MA YFL O WER, 

In spicy hollow search, — in covert dell, — 
Oer the soft slopes where winter sunshine fell 
And brightened day by day. 
Lift the dead leaves, oh, sunny southern wind. 
And rosy buds, and noxen clusters find, 
And leaves of mossy green \ 

It is always better, in learning about any plant, to see it growing. 
You can understand this readily in thinking of the violets out in their 
meadow home. If you see a violet plant once, nestled in a grassy 
hummock, you always remember its natural look. 

You think you should not have a very satisfying idea of the rose if 
you had never seen it blooming sweetly by the wayside, or in your 
garden, and this is proportionately true of all plants. 

Our beautiful handful of Mayflowers will illustrate the point best of 
all, now, because we have just been fortunate enough to gather them 
ourselves from their delightful hiding-place. If we had not gone to the 
woods, and lifted the Ma3^ower plant up, tufted with blossoms, from 
under the old oak-leaves which sheltered it the winter through, you 
would not have understood so well why it is called a prostrate plant 
But now you see this means it grows flat along upon the ground, with- 
out catching or rooting. Never call it a vine, or a creeper, because it 
does not twine, but trails. 

We may always lift its woody stem free from. the soft moss, or little 
wood-plants, or pine-needles, if our fingers are gentle. Some boys and 
girls I have known to tear the swaet, tender plants rudely, and thus 
uproot them, so that very few a^^e left where once they blessed the 
woods delightfully. 

We understand now that the Mayflower is a trailing, woody p'ant, or 
shrublet, — ^which means a tiny shrub, and better describes it. 

. Next, let us take its leaves. How are they placed upon the plant? 
Harry says, "They grow alternately." Right. What is their form? 
Here are some pieces of white paper, and I wish each of you to lay a 
Mayflower-leaf upon the paper, and carefully trace a pencil-mark around 
its edge. Can you name the form of the outline you have made? 
Alice says, " It is somewhat heart-shaped." Frank, — that " It is oval." 
Heart-oval will describe it. * Please save your papers, and trace a violet- 
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leaf, when you find one, by the side of this outline, and notice how they 
differ. Now, is your leaf tender or tough ? All say, " It is very tough, 
indeed." Certainly, because it is an evergreen-leaf. Marie may tell 
me if there is anything else peculiar about it ? She says, " It is a hairy 
leaf" Yes, leaf and stem quite mossy, with thick little brown hairs. 
Frank says he sees something else about his leaf, so he may show the 
rest of us what it is. ** The leaf has one very strong, short point upon 
its rounded end." He is right. All find it. 

Now you will be eager to look carefiilly at the lovely blossom. So 
we will each pick a flower from a cluster to examine You have had 
no flower like this one. It does not resemble the violet, or the rose, or 
the pink, and you have no name for its form, you tell me. But this 
little cup may be described, as I will show you. As I hold up my 

■ 

flower, do you not see it is made of a co-rol la here, and a ca-lyx here ? 
See ; I easily separate the rosy corolla from the green-pointed calyx 
which held it. You may each do so. We will lay down the calyx, 
which is left upon the stalk. Now we have the tender, sweet corolla by 
itself Does it fall apart, like the pink, or the rose, when separated 
from its calyx? All answer, " No." Why? " Because," Frank says, 
" it is all in one piece." This is just the answer I wanted. The May- 
flower has a one-petaled flower, — its corolla is all in one piece. You see 
its pretty tube is rolled like a cylinder, and hollow, spreading up into a 
little starry five-parted cup. I will tell you something to make you re- 
member the name of its form. It is named salver- form, from an ancient 
Greek drinking-glass. Can you not imagine a beautiful glass, shaped 
much like this dainty, tubular blossom ? There are other salver-formW 
flowers, — one of them is the lilac. All find and count the stamens 
now. Yes, ten small stamens. As you look for them, do you discover 
anything peculiar about the corolla-tube within ? Alice, — ^^ It is almost 
filled with a soft, downy fringe." Right. 

Now we will take a perfect cluster of the Mayflower, and how beauti- 
ful it is I Is it fragrant ? I get a chorus of eager replies, and there 
can be but one answer. Name the color. "Pink," "Rose-color," 
" White," comes from various ones. Where do the flowers grow ? I 
will show you. They come out here, in this tiny hollow, between the 
leaf and the stem, upon the upper side. It is called the axil of the 
leaf, and you must learn this, because many plants form their flower- 
buds there. If you think of it as the arm-pit of the leaf, you will be 
helped. 

Now, if you will listen, I will tell you something very interesting 
about this little evergreen-shrublet. It forms its lovely buds for the 
next year during the autumn before. With its new growth of leaves 
the new buds start, and grow as long as the mother-plant knows is best. 
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and then their snug little calyx wraps them up ; the old oak leaves 
rustle down to cover their forest bed, and the Mayflowers hide away m 
the still woods until Spring-days wake them up. Then you will go 
again, and find trailing sprays of delicious blossoms opening from rosy 
buds j and you may be very sure we have no Spring-time flower one- 
half as lovely. 

The Mayflower belongs to the division of Heathworts. Sometime I 
will show you a Heather-flower from the green-house. The Heaths 
name the order of plants, but are not native plants with us. They 
need to be grown in the hot-houses in our climate. At the Cape of 
Good Hope they are wonderfully beautiful shrubs. And in England 
and Scotland the little Heather-plants bloom thickly over the wild 
moors, covered with rosy and purple bells. Should you not like to 
see them ? 



r-' 



QUESTIONS ON THE GLOBE. 



BY JOHN SWETT. 



EIGHTH EXERCISE. 

1. Point out, and follow with your finger around the globe, the dotted 
circle 23 1^ ° north of the Ekiuator ; find its name. 

2. Point out in the same way the dotted circle 23 ^ ° south of the 
Equator ; what is it called t 

3. Add 23 i^ to 23^. 

4. How wide is the Equatorial, or Torrid Zone } 

5. Point out and name two large islands in this belt or zone. 

6. Find two grand divisions principal ly within this zone. 

7. What great river is entirely within this zone ? 

8. What important isthmus ? 

9. What ocean is mainly in it ? 

10. In what zone is the Niger river.? 

11. Find a sea, a bay, and a gulf partly in this zone. 

12. Find a sea wholly in this zone. 

13. Point out on the globe the dotted circle 23 \i ^ south of the North 
Pole : what is this circle named ? 

14. What great island does this circle cross ? 

15. What three grand divisions does it pass through ? 

16. Near what straits does it pass ? 
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17. Find a dotted circle 23^° north of the South Pole ; what is it 

called ? 

_ __ • 

18. The North Temperate Zone lies between the Arctic Circle and 

the Tropic of Cancer ; follow it around the globe with your two fingers, 
one on each circle. 

19. Point out a great sea in this zone. 

20. In what zone is our country ? 

21. In what zone are the Japan Islands ? 

• 22. In what zone is London? Paris? New York? Boston? San 
Francisco ? 

23. Find the South Temperate Zone. 

24. What great island partly in this zone ? 

25. Find two cities in this zone ? 

26. In which zone is Cape Horn? Cape of Good Hope? 

Note. — After taking the globe-exercises, take the maps of the Hemispheres 
and ask as many of the preceding questions as are suitable. If there is no 
globe in the school, let pupils take a pointer, and answer preceding questions. 



HISTORY FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 

BY LU. B. HENDEE. 

IL 

Class-exercise, after having given in a previous lesson a description 
of the people whom Columbus found in the new world which he dis- 
covered : — 

Teacher. — All who have seen an Indian, raise the right hand ; all who 
have not seen an Indian, hold up the left hand. 

Russel. — I saw three, last Summer. 

Teacher, — Who can tell me how they look ? 

Nellie, — They have black eyes, and their hair is long and straight. 

Teacher, — ^What color ? 

Tommie, — The color of my mamma's brass kettle. 

Homer, — No, like a copper kettle. 

Russel, {Holding up a penny,) — The color of a copper cent. 

Teacher, — Yes, the Indians are of a reddish brown, or copper color ; 
are tall and well formed. They are sometimes called " the red men of 
the forest." Now can any of you tell me how many brick houses there 
were in tljis town when Columbus discovered America ? 
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Lulu, — None ; the Indians didn^t have any houses. 

Nellie, — They had houses made of skins. 

Teacher, — What did the Indian call his house ? 

yohnnie, — A tent. 

Teacher, — We call it a tent ; does anyone remember another name ? 

yames, — ^The Indian calls his house a wigwam. 

Teacher, — All repeat "wigwam." I will write the word hn the black- 
board ; now all write it on your slates. What did the Indian call his house ? 

All, — Wigwam. 
.* Tecu:her, — Sometimes they had little villages of these wigwams. What 
did they eat ? 

Ada, — Corn and soup. 

Eddie, — Fishes and rabbits. 

Teacher, — What is it, Lincoln ? 

Lincoln, — Snakes I 

Teacher, — ^Will Lincoln tell us why he thinks the Indians eat snakes? 

Lincoln. — I seen *em ; and grasshoppers, too 1 

Teacher, — Mattie t 

Mattie, — He said, " I seen 'em " ; I saw them. 

Teacher — All, "I saw them." Where did }ou live, Lincoln, when 
you saw the Indians eat snakes ? 

Lincoln, — In Kansas. 

[Lincoln having returned from Kansas, in the Fall, in a subsequent 
lesson on De Soto, was prepared to tell us something about the Missis- 
sippi. It is best to welcome all voluntary information from pupils ; if a 
mistake is made, to kindly correct it. If there are any doubts as to the 
correctness of their statements, drop the subject for the present ; let the 
teacher " look it up," and then give class benefit of the result.] 

Teacher, — What about schools, — did they have any ? 

Eddie, — No, ma'am. 

Teacher, — ^Then the little Indian children had no nice school-house, 
as you have, with such a nice room, desks, books, slates, etc. ; but how 
did they put down. things they wished to remember, if they had no 
printed or written language ? 

Annie, — They made pictures. 

[The teacher, to illustrate, here draws a few hieroglyphics, such as are 
found in lj>ssing^s School History, and others. Q, — "How many 
warriors-in this boat ? " ^.—"Twelve." ^.— "Why?" ^.—"Because 
there are twelve oars." Q, — " And this picture tells what ? " A, — 
" How many prisoners were taken." Q. — " And this one ? " A, — " That 
one was a woman."] 

Teacher, — Did they have any merchants, millers, shoemakers, black- 
smiths, or lawyers ? 
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Harry, — No, ma'am ; the men spent their time hunting and fishing. 

Teacher, — The women did what ? 

Charles, — All the cooking and hard work. 

Teacher, — ^What did they call their doctors ? 

Mary, — Medicine men. 

Teacher, — All repeat with me, " The Indians are tall and well formed ; 
they have blatk eyes, long, straight', black hair, are of a reddish brown 
color ; they had no cities, no ships, no churches, no school-houses ; they 
made canoes out of the trunks of trees, and spent most of their time 
hunting and fishing ; they believed in a Great Good Spirit and a Great % 
Evil Spirit." 

Teacher, — All answer, Who discovered America ? All, — Columbus. 

Teacher, — When ? Ans. — 1492. 

Tecuher, — Again in concert, " Columbus discovered America in 1492." 

Teacher, — What class of people did he find? Ans, — American Indians. 



A WORD TO THE PRIMARY TEACHER ABOUT MUSIC. 

BY W. S. TILDEN.* 
V. 

The hints that have been given in this series of papers apply to the 
instruction of children at their commencement of school-life, and, as you 
perceive, are adapted to that stage of their progress when no reference 
to written signs is attempted. They are learning the verities by the 
use of the organs with which Nature has provided them ; signs or repre- 
sentations of these veii ties come later, and then only, with profit. 

The child cannot be taught to read till it has learned to talk : no one 
ever thinks of attempting such a thing. Strange that this principle has 
not always been borne in mind in the teaching of singing ! 

In this last word on this branch of the instruction, permit me to hope 
that, while you have selected other songs besides those that have been 
inserted in these pages, you have not attempted to learn so many that, 
none of them have been well learned. ** The more haste the less 
speed," sometimes in this work. One thing at a time, and that well 
done, is, in my humble opinion, the best way to make haste. 

I furthermore cherish the hope, that while you have tried to make the 
songs lively by all proper means, such as a quick movement and good 
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accent, the songs have not had that kind of life which is manifested in 
loud, harsh, and bawling tones ; and of course you have pitched the 
songs so that they fall in the proper region of the voice. I allude to 
this because they are sometimes taken so low, through the carelessness 
of the teacher, that their practice is deleterious to the voices. 

The exercises that have been suggested have, in some degree, awak- 
ened the sense of the relations of sounds to their keynote. We have 
grouped the sounds around it, — some above, some below. Our next 
step will be to complete the scale, and thus find the keynote in octaves 
, at either end of the series. To do this conveniently, we must take a 
somewhat lower pitch than G, at which to commence ascending the 
scale. We have already sung downward from G with the syllables do^ 
sty la^ sol; now take the syllable fa at G^ and sing downward with /j, 
miy rCy do. The order of sounds is the same as before, but we now 
establish the keynote at a lower pitch, and, to make it apparent, we 
commence at this lower do just found, and sing, — 

do^ re. 

do^ re, mi, 

doy rey mi, fa. 

do, re, mi, fa, sol, 

do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, 

do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do. 

Each group of syllables is sung, first by the teacher and repeated by 
the pupils. The last two, containing progressions that they have not 
before used, require special care. Encourage the pupils to learn to sing 
the scale alone, and ascertain how large a number are able to do so. 

Song exercises like those following may now be learned, — it being 
understood that the children only hear the songs ; they do not see the 
music ; and no explanations which would apply to the notation will be 
of any use to them, — on the contrary, a hindrance. 



Come and Let us Wander. 
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1. Come and let us wan - der, This bright sum-mer day. 
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To the mead-ows, yon - der, Where the lambs do play. 



2. Much I love to see you, 
In *your dress of white, 
You are never angry, 
Never scold or fight. 



3. Everybody loves you. 

Little lambs, Tm sure, 
I will try to be, too, 
Innocent and pure. 
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The Bee is a Rover. 
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1. The bee 
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rov - er. The brown bee 
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free; 
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feed on the cloy - er, He pass - es this way. 



2. Brown bee, humming: ever, 

What is it you say ? 
The world is so happy, 
So happy to-day ! 

3. The martins have nested 

All under the eaves ; ' 



The field-mice have jested. 
And played in the sheaves. 

4. We've played too, and rested 
Among the green leaves ; 
All over the wide world 
Who is it that grieves ? 



The Twelve Months. 
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1. In Jan -a . a - ry falls the snow, In Feb- ru - a - ry cold winds blow ; 
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In March we dream of sun - ny hours, In A - pril come the ear - ly showers. 

2. In May the flowers come forth so gay ; 
In June the farmer mows his hay ; 
In July brightly shines the sun ; 
In August harvest is begun. 

3. September turns the green leaves brown, 
October winds then shake them down ; 
November fields are bleak and sere, 
December comes and ends the year. 



— Temptation is a fearful word. It indicates the beginning of a 
possible series of infinite evils. It is the ringing of an alarm-bell, whose 
melancholy sounds may reverberate through eternity. Like the sudden, 
sharp cry of fire I in the night, it should rouse us to instantaneous 
activity, and brace every muscle to its highest tension — Horace Mann, 

— It is never too late with us so long as we are still aware of our 
faults, and bear them impatiently; so long as noble aspirations, eager 
for conquest, stir within us. — yacobi. 
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SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 

' * BY MRS. J. M. LORD. 

vni. 

I have been requested to give examples in the drill of the consonant 
I would suggest to the teacher that a few moments every day devoted 
to this exercise 'will be time well spent. 

I would commence with the consonants in their order. Write upon 
the board, — Bertha brought a bigy black band-box. Call upon Mary to 
read this sentence. She would probably read it without noticing the 
predominant consonant, but the alliteration would attract her attention, 
and also the attention of the class. Now erase the letter b in each of 
the words where it occurs ; desire the class 'to read the sentence with 
the omission ; they will see at once that the frame-work is removed. I 
presume they will recall at once all that has been taught them of this 
frame-work. Now replace the letter and it will be a complete sentence, 
as they Vill see at once, and they will be ready for the exercise of the 
sound of by which should be prolonged at least five minutes every day, 
or until it is well understood by all, for even the youngest pupils in the 
school can be much benefitted by this drill. 

Write again, — Carrie comes carefully y counting her coins. Be careful in , 
using this sentence that each pupil in pronouncing the letter c avoids 
the thick tone so often heard ; give a correct example, and be sure that 
it is correctly imitated. 

Again, — Dora and Delia are dressing their dolls. This consonant is 
easily learned. I do not think there is any possibility of error in the 
pronouncing of it. 

Again, — Frank and Flossie are fixing their flower-garden. I have 
always found the/ a difficult consonant to utter, without a break coming 
between it and the letter following it ; for instance, F-rank. I would 
instruct the class to aspirate the /as nearly as possible. It can all be 
accomplished with a little effort. 

Again write, — Gussie and Georgie gave Genie goody grem grapes. This 
sentence will amuse and interest the class, especially the little ones, 
with its easy alliteration, and just here I would call the attention of the 
class to the hard and soft sounds of ^, dwelling upon that point until it 
is faithfully instilled into the little mind. I assure you it will never be 
forgotten, — or, hardly ever. 

And so I would go on, step by step, until I had gone over the entire 
ground ; using no set form of sentences, but taking different ones as 
often as possible. I suggest the alliteration at first in this exercise, as 
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being the most attractive, and also the most simple m its form ; but I 
should vary the exercise as much as possible each lesson. 

A teacher of a primary school in this vicinity has recently been in the 
habit of allowing spme one of the older pupils to prepare the sentences 
for the exercise. She has found it well done, the sentence being printed 
upon the board for the especial benefit of the younger classes, who 
could not read scrip readily. 1 think this an excellent plan to pursue, 
both for teacher and pupil. 

I will give a few sentences which may be useful to teachers : 

B, Bennie brought beautiful, bright buttercups. 

Z. Lilla lost her lovely lace collar. 

M, Mary made me move many times. 

N. Never was Nan so near to Nero. 

5. Sarah sings sweetly and softly. 

T. Take Tim's tumbler to him. 

W. Walk on the wall by the well. 

A very complete list of examples can be found in The Teacher for 
March. 

I will give some examples in the diphthongs in my next paper. 



THE WRITING - CLASS 

BY J. W. PAYSON. 

XIV. 

THE LESSON. 

We come now to twa of the most beautiful letters in the alphabet. 

The graceful poise and winding 
curves of S and L strike the eye at 
once. " Children, what Italic letters 
are these like ? " I proceed to write 
the Italic over the script forms, and 
bring out a quick chorus of " 5 and L " from the class. " Now you 
see that the Capital Stem in these letters stands for the main line of 
the Italics. Both written and printed 5 are always known by this 
beautiful double-curve. Let us look carefully at the Stems of ♦S' and Z. 
One is finished with the base-oval ; and the other in a narrow base- 
loop. But the body of the Stem is jthe same in both. It does not lean 
so far forward as in the other Capital Stem letters, and the curves are 
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more intense, or fuller. It looks very easy to make, but it is easy to 
make wrong. Remember that the Capital Stem in 6" and L has full 
height, little slant, and full curves. To shade the Stem nicely, you 
gradually increase the pressure upon the pen to th^ fullest part of the 
curve, then gradually lighten the pressure to base. Do not let the pen 
scratch the paper, but make a smooth line. The beauty of i5 and L is 
in the nice balance, or poise of the Capital Stem. If either the slant 
or curvature of the Stem is wrong, it will destroy the beauty of the let- 
ters. So you must take great pains. 

You begin S and L with the long right curve. Give the curve full 
slant to half the height of letter ; then carry it up on main slant, adding 
a short turn at top \ from this point make the Capital Stem, and let it 
cross first curve at half the height of letter. This forms an upper loop, 
which should be about half as wide as small u, ' To please the eye, 
shorten the base-oval a little in S ; that is, make it more nearly round. 
Make the base-loop of L nearly horizontal. The upper curve of base- 
loop combines with final right curve, which touches base a little to right 
of crossing-point of loop, and then rises to height of short letters, one 
space to right of Stem.'* Let the pupils point out and analyze the Lines 
of Beauty m 5 and L, 

Note. — To illustrate the decreased slant of Capital Stem in ^y and Z, draw 
a line on main slant through centre of loop, and the divergence of *the Stem 
from main slant will be obvious. 

P^ By and jR are a trio of graceful capitals. Their great similarity 

of formation in the full-oval finish of 
ihe Capital Stem gives them a cer 
tain harmony of style. It will be ob- 
served that there are only two essen- 
tial points of difference in the three 
letters,— the final oval in B^ and final part of-^. 'Ihe letter I* is the 
key to the group. " Name these letters, children,'* writing their Italic 
counterparts under each. I next have the class compare the script 
with the printed forms. " Now let us look at the written letters. The 
Stems all slant and curve alike, and are of the same height. Each 
Stem is now finished with the curve of a full oval, which rises' on main 
slant clear to top. This oval is complete on the left, but incomplete on 
the right of Stem. It is hard to make an easy-looking full curve. Be 
sure to get no straight lines into it. They do not belong there, and 
will spoil all the beauty of the oval. The Stems are on main slant, but 
each droops a little at top. The symmetry of these letters depends 
upon the poise of the Stem and its finishing oval. Begin the Stem at 
height of two and a half spaces, giving full curve to the left ; just as 
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soon as the pen touches base, make a full turn to left, and let the oval 
curve begin to rise. Aim for three spaces in height, and not for top of 
Stem. The Stem-oval has fuH turns, and is half again as wide as small 
u. If too wide, it looks clumsy. Make the long curve light and airy. 
" All three letters are alike until the curve crosses Stem at half the 
height of each j then in F the curve finishes with a short turn, — while 
in B and R the curve winds around the Stem, and forms a tiny loop, 
which connects with the last part. In the printed letters you will see a 
sort of half-circle, or lobe, on the right of P^ B^ and R^ at top ; B has 
two lobes on the right, one above the other ; and R has a double-curve 
below the upper lobe. Now the script letters must have lines to mean 
just the same. So make a second right-curve for By and to give more 
ease and grace to the script form, add a full turn and upward curve to 
complete a final oval half the height of letter. From crossing-point of 
loop in R make a double-curve, almost upright, or vertical, and finish 
the same as in the small letter. Last part of R is like last part of, — 
what "Other letter, children.?" Answers of "Small r." "Yes; but I 
want a capital likeness." " Capital K^ " Right, Master Bright-eyes. 
The tiny loops point upward, and are at right ang'es to main slant," 
illustrating how this is on the board. The lobes are a half-space in 
width ; the final oval oi B z. space and a half in width. 

/and y are simple, but difficult for little fingers. The introductory 

curves begin with a movement quite 
foreign, the lines starting out at 
right angles to main slant. This is 
owing to the increased curvature. 
Such curves are more easily ex- 
ecuted* with off-hand movement, 
which, of course, we cannot expect from young pupils. " Be patient, 
children, and by-and-by, with practice, your pens will glide easily over 
the long curves of / and y. The first line is a full left curve. It 
sweeps round to the left, at the start, and then rises on main slant to 
top. At this point, for ly make a short turn on downward movement, 
to combine with a full right-curve ; bring this curve to base, crossing 
first curve, and finish with base-oval. This full right-curve is the 
Capital Stem. / is not quite so easy to write as it looks, is it, 
children ? Well, keep on trying until you can write graceful curves, and 
then you will have a beautiful letter. 

" You begin the introductory curve of ^ a little below base-line. 
From the upper turn continue the. main line, or Stem, two spaces below 
base, and finish in a lower loop, as in small /. The Capital Stem in y 
is like a long bow, only you. must not bend it too much. Keep the 
Stem quite straight at centre. Shade the Stem below base. The 
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curves of y intersect, or cross at base. Let the pen glide lightly on all 
the upward curves." 

Note. — The best way to help your pupils is to study their difficulties. Write 
the copy as they are trying to. Find out what obstacles they have to meet 
This will enable you to lift many a stumbling-block from their path, which 
otherwise you would not even see to remedy. When you can win these little 
pupils to take real interest, they will often astonish you with their sharp- 
sightedness. Their perceptions are all keen, and only need the right touch 
to be called into action. When they once gain an idea of the letters, it gives 
a zest to their practice, and writing becomes a pleasure, rather than a task. 



ORAL LESSONS ON BIRDS AT NONQUITT. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

It is just the day for the first glimpse of Nonquitt, — a still, warm 
April day, — the prophet of the Summer, set like a blood-red garnet 
amid the crystals of our Northern Spring. The woods are so warm 
and sunny, the rocks are so comfortable, and there is such a wealth of 
opportunity for a peep into the secrets of the Spring-tide, that we can- 
not afford to miss it. We will climb about the mossy rocks, and find 
out what goes on in our dear old cedar-trees. Don't disturb the birds, 
but only see which of the merry families have settled, and what they 
are doing. 

Maggie, — The Robins have come, at any rate, and are building their 
nests ; see that one hopping about with a feather and a piece of thread 
in his bill. Why doesn't he carry it where he wants to put it ? 

Teacher, — Perhaps because he sees you watching him, and doesn't 
want you to know his nest. He didn't use to be so cautious, the first 
Summer we came here. Do you remember how tame and fearless the 
birds were ? They sung all day, and sat on their nests even while we 
looked into the close boughs to see them. 

Hattie, — I thought birds were naturally afraid and shy of people ? 

Teacher. — I do not think so ; at least, they are made more so by ex- 
periencing the wanton cruelty of man. When they find their eggs 
stolen, their nests destroyed, or that their young ones have been shot 
by men, they learn by every means to avoid such dangerous foes. A 
friend of mine told me that, in new countries, the birds fly around one 
in quite a welcoming way, as if glad to see him. 

Bertha, — Here is the beginning of a nest ; the outside, of mud and 
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sticks, is all made. Let's go away, and see if the Robin will come. 

Teacher,— 1^\6& around this edge of the rock ; there he goes. 

Z^<?«.— How he watched and waited to be sure we were gone. 

Teacher, — Did you see that his tail is not forked. I'he Thrushes 
never have a forked tail, as the swallows have. 

Louie, — What are the names of some other Thrushes ? 

Teacher, — ^Well, there is one on that little cedar-bush, and I see 
another, of a different name, flying. What are they ? 

Louise, — I know that one in the bush ; it is a Cat-bird. Hear him ; 
he can mew just like a cat. 

Teacher, — He has come rather early ; when all the birds get here he 
will mock their songs. He is a bold little fellow, and drives every- 
thing away from his nest. I imagine he has just found his last year's 
nest ; we will go and see. Look ! what is it lined with, Prescott t 

Prescott, — Some old brown stuff and dead leaves. 

Teacher, — That is the bark of the tree. What color is the bird, 
Holly ? 

Holly, — Slate-color, with a black head and tail. 

Ethel, — See how funnily his tail jerks. Now, there he goes with his 
tail all spread out. 

Edith, — I saw some red under his tail when he flew. 

Teacher, — I am glad he flies so low, for we could see him well ; most 
of the Thrushes fly low and build low. 

Bertha, — Now he is singing out of that low ' pine-tree ; isn't he, 
Mrs. H. ? 

Teacher, — That was my other bird that was fl)ing when I' spoke of 
him, — the Brown Thrush, — ^but yet the Cat-bird does often sing very 
much the same. I know just where there was a Brown Thrush's nest 
last Summer ; let us go and see if it is there now. 

Maggie, — I know, too. Hattie and 1 found it by a blackberry-vine 
on the slope of the hill. Yes, here it is 1 

Teacher, — He always builds near the ground, perhaps in a bush or 
cedar-tree. There he is again, perched on the little stone just under 
that cedar-bush. See his long tail I 

Carrie, — He is watching his nest and us ; don't touch it ; it has bark 
and dead leaves inside, too. 

Alice, — He says, chuck, chuck ; is that the way he sings ? 

Teacher, — No ; he is called the Song-thrush, — his song is so pretty 
and so varied ; he sings several songs. 

Hattie, — I have heard one of his songs a great many times, about 
sunset, when I sat on the piazza, and I think it is beautiful. 

Teacher, — Isn't there averse beginning " I heard the Mavis singing " ? 
He is called the Mavis, too ; he reminds me of cedar-wood, with his 
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dark brown streaks and reddish-brown back, and the white below and 
on the wings looks as if he had alighted on the snow and it had clung 
to him, or as if he had flown through a snow-cloud to get here. 

Helen, — There is a pair of Blue-birds flying over towards the woods. 
Aren't they lovely ? Are they Thrushes, too ? 

Teacher, — No ; his tail is forked, — the Thrush's is not j the Robins, 
Cat-birds, Wood-thnjsh, Veery or American Nightingale, and some few 
others called Thrushes, are of this family. They are all good singers, 
and some of them produce exquisite melody. I never shall forget being 
awakened one Summer night by the most delicious bird-song I ever 
heard ; the whole family got up to hear it ; the birds were in a neigh- 
boring orchard, and sung a long while to us ; they trilled and performed 
the most wonderful vocal exercises, till it seemed as if all the loveliness 
of a June-night were sung out to us. Yes; I should "call the Thrush, 
and bid the winds and waters hush " to hear his melody. 

Lillie, — Are there any more birds here yet ? 

Teacher, — No others have arrived from the South, I think ; but pres- 
ently we'll go back to the grove, and see that old Hawk's nest high up 
on the bare pine-tree. I just want you to look again at the old cedars 
before we go. See them hold on to the rocks with their strong, crooked 
roots j see the different shades of their foliage, — the blue-green all 
frosted, or as if with a veil of white gauze spread over it, and the 
yellow-green bushes all spread out upon the ground. Look at the 
thickly-set purple berries and broken bark of the trees ; they are old 
and have grown reflective : they seem to set us thinking of the cease- 
less beat. of the wave an^ the enduring rock ; but they hear the Spring 
coining, and through all their long, tough cell-pipes, and their knotty 
fibres, wells up the fragrant sap to kiss each stem into new leaf-buds 
and greet the birds who return to their caressing shelter. If we had 
ears to hear it, there may be a strain of delicate chords breathed through 
all these organ-pipes, mellowed by the clear-running balsamed sap. 
Perhaps the birds hear the grand under-harmony of all the swelling sap 
flowing through its countless channels in trunk and bough, as well as in 
every cell of grass and stem, of leaf and flower. There is the old 
Hawk's nest, and there go the Crows. 

Carrie, — The Crows flypast my house every morning and back again. 
I see them when I am dressing ; they come from the woods, and seem 
to go to the shore. 

Teacher,—! guess they go down to the marsh to get their breakfast. 
This is the month when they lay their eggs. Look down by that pool, — 
quick I It is the Kingfisher : he has just arrived, I think. We shall 
have to talk about him the next time we come, when the Swallows are 
ail here, and the birds will let us peep at their eggs. There is the 



rough, scraggy old nest of the Hawk. How high it swings u^ there, 
with its dead boughs and sticks piled up in the top of this old storm- 
beaten shaft of the pine ^ 



FREE GYMNASTICS. 



BY SAUUEL \ 



STANDING POSITIONS. 
" Position " (See March Teacher), Fig. 2 (o and a'), fists clenched 
through the exercise. [Letters marked prime (') indicate left hand.] 

1. ■ Right hand on chest (i^). 

2. ' Right hand vertically up {i). 

3. 3 Right hand on chest (rf). 

4. ' Right hand down (17). 

5. ' Same as No. i. 

6. = Same as No. 2. 

7. J Same as No. 3. 

8. 4 Same as No. 4. 

9. ' Left hand on chest (rf'). 
ro. 'Left hand vertically up {^'). 

11. 3 Left hand on chest {</'). 

12. * Left hand down (a'). 

13. ' Same as No. 9, 

14. ^Same as No. 10, 

15. 3 Same as No. 11. 

16. 4 Same as No. 12. 

tif. a. 17.' Both hands on chest (d, d'). 

21, ' Same as No. 17. 
' Same as No. 18. 
3 Same as No. 19. 
♦ Same as No. 20. 
'Same as No. 25. 
'Same as No. 16. 



18. ' Both hands vertically up {6, b'). 

19. 3 Both hands on chest (</, d'). 

20. ' Both hands down {a, a'). 

25. ' Right hand on chest {d). 

26. ' Right hand horizontally sidewise {c). 

27. s Right hand on chest {d). 

28. * Right hand down {a). 



3 Same as No. 27, 
« Same as No. 28, 
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Free Gymnastics. 



33- 
34. 

35- 
• 36. 

41. 
42, 

43- 
44. 

49- 

SI 
S2. 

S7. 
58. 

59. 
60. 

65. 
66. 

67. 
68. 

73. 

74. 

75- 
76. 

77. 
78. 

79- 
80. 

89. 
90. 
91, 
92. 

93. 
94. 

95- 
96. 

105. 
106. 



" Left hand on chest (//'). 

» Left hand horizontally sidewise (r'). 

3 Left hand on chest (^'). 

4 Left hand down («*). 

» Both hands on chest (^, d'\ 

' Both hands horizontally sidewise (r, /) 

3 Both hands on chest (^, ^'). 

^ Both hands down (ar, a!\ 

' Right hand on chest (//). 
' Right hand directly and horizontally 
in front. 

3 Right hand on chest (^). , 

4 Right hand down {a), 

» Left hand on chest (//'). 
'Left hand directly and horizontally 
in front. 

3 Left hand on chest (//') 

4 Left hand down (a), 

' Both hands on chest (//, //')• 

' Both hands extended horizontally and 

parallel in front. 
3 Both hands on chest (^, d'), 

♦ Both hands down (a, a). 

» Right hand on chest (//). 
' Right hand vertically up (^). 

3 Right hand on chest (// ). 

4 Right hand horizontally sidewise (c). 
s Right hand on chest (//). 

^ Right hand directly in front. 
7 Right hand on chest (//). 
^ Right hand down {a), 

" Left hand on chest (^'). 
^ Left hand vertically up (J/\ 

3 Left hand on chest (d% 

4 Left hand horizontally sidewise (/). 

5 Left hand on chest {d% 

^ Left hand directly in front. 
7 Left hand on chest (d'), 

* Left hand down (^')« 

' Both hands on chest {d^ d'), 
^ Both hands vertically up (by b'). 



37. ' 

38. ' 

39. 3 

40. 4 

45. ' 

46. » 

47. 3 

48. 4 

53. ' 

54. ^ 

55. ^ 

56. ^ 



Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 

Same 
Same 
Same 
Same 



as No. 33 
as No. 34. 
as No. 35. 
as No. 36. 

as No. 41. 
as No. 42. 
as No. 43. 
as No 44. 

as No. 49. 

as No. ^0. 
as No. 51. 
as No. 52. 



61. ' Same as No. 57. 

62. * Same as No. 58. 

63. 3 Same as No. 59. 
64 4 Same as No. 60. 

69. ^ Same as No. 65. 

70. ' Same as No. 66. 

71. 3 Same as No. 67. 

72. *♦ Same as No. 68. 



81. ' Same as 

82. ' Same as 

83. 3 Same as 

84. -♦ Same as 

85. s Same as 

86. ^ Same as 

87. 7 Same as 

88. ^ Same as 



No. 73. 
No. 74. 
No. 75. 
No. 76. 
No. 77. 
No. 78. 
No. 79. 
No. 8d. 



97. " Same 

98. ^ Same 

99. 3 Same 
100. -♦ Same 
loi. 5 Same 

102. ^ Same 

103. 7 Same 

104. ^ Same 

113. "^ Same 
114 -Same 



as No. 89. 
as No. 90. 
as No^ 91. 
as No. 92. 
as No. 93. 
as No. 94. 
as No 95. 
as No. 96. 

as No. 105. 
as No. 106 
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107. 3 Both hands on chest (//, d% 115. 3 Same as No. 107. 

108. 4 Both hands horizontally sidewise (r, c), 116. ^ Same as No. 108. 

109. 5 Both hands on chest (//, d'), 117. s Same as No. 109. 
11^. ^Both hands horizontally and parallel 118. ^ Same as No. no.. 

in front. 119. ^ Same as No. in. 

111. 7 Both hands on chest (//, //'). 120. ^ Same as No. 112. 

112. ^ Both hands down (a^ a). 

Every motion strong, firm and uniform. Count (not pupils), as indi- 
cated by the small figures, as follows: i, 2, 3, 4, i, 2, 3, /e/t; i, 2, 3, 

4, I, 2, 3, doth; I, 2, 3, 4, i, 2, 3, right; i, 2, 3, 4, i, 2, 3, /e/t ; i, 
2, 3, 4, I, 2, 3, ^^M/ I, 2, 3, 4, I, 2, 3, right; i, 2, 3, 4,*i, 2, 3, 
/C/"^/ I, 2, 3, 4, I, 2, 3, l^oth; i, 2, 3, 4, i, 2, 3, r/^^/; i, 2, 3, 4, 

5, 6, 7, 8, I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, /e/t; i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6^ 7, 8, i, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, ^d?M; I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, r^j/. 



THE RECREATION HOUR. 

CONDUCTED BY MISS S. P. BARTLETT. 

[This may be read by the class, or by the teacher with the class.] 

Who will go with me, this bright day, far, far away ? But first we 
want our map, to see whither we are going. What will you say when I 
tell you it is to Robinson Crusoe's island ? The children will be all 
ready for a peep at that wonderful place, I know. But who can tell me 
where to find it upon the map ? Blue eyes and brown eyes look puzzled 
now. It has another name than the one by which you know it, so I 
shall have to let you open the map of South America, and run your 
finger down the western coast until you come to long and narrow Chili, 
— that lovely, fertile country. Off in the blue Pacific, at its left, some 
distance from its coast, we see our island. But the real name is a hard 
one, and -we must spell it. Juan Fer-nan-dez is its real name. Long 
years ago a Spaniard used to love to sail his boat in the soft waters off 
Peru and Chili. One day as he was sailing he found this delightful 
island, which he called Juan Fer-nan-dez, for himself. Should you like 
to know how it came by its name of Robinson Crusoe's island, too ? 
More than a hundred years ago a Scotch sailor, Alexander Selkirk, was 
left, as a punishment, by his captain to live alone there for several 
years. His adventures were so full of interest, that from them Robinson 
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Crusoe^ you love so well, was written ; but the real Crusoe was Alex^- 
der Selkirk, the Scotch sailor. Many curious stories he told of his life 
alone on his wonderful island, after he had been taken off by an English 
ship which happened to touch there, and returned to his own countsy. 
But we cannot read Robinson Crusoe as we would a history ; it is but a 
story-book, after all. 

Juan Fer-nan dez is, however, really a little world full of varied won- 
ders and beauty. It rises out of the warm sea-waves brown with rocks, 
and lofty hills in the distance, but a near approach shows them tufted 
with delightftil trees and shrubs, whose like we never saw. There are 
stately palms, whose plumy crowns seem to brush the blue, bright skies. 
Groups of grand, wide-armed trees spread thick-set flowering branches. 
Pure streams of crystal water dash down the rocks, and wind fertile 
valleys with threads of silver. 

Many tropic shrubs and plants grow in its sheltered dells. The fine 
climate gives them all remarkable shades of bright, deep green leaves. 
And in some parts of the island grows the little clover, with other plants 
we know. The ferns are majestic, and the spicy myrtles become great 
trees, from whose trunks planks long enough for a room might be sawed. 
Waving wild grasses, as high as a man, stir in the soft breezes. Its 
sheltered groves are wound with blossoming creepers, beautiful beyond 
words. These strong vines, starred with splendid flowers, bind them in 
a network we can scarcely imagine, from our own wild creepers. Brill- 
iant insects flit in the depths, and beautiful birds build their nests. 
Something not so delightful weaves monstrous webs from tree to tree, — 
an immense spider, which we should love none the more that its coat is 
figured with gold and black. The webs of these South American 
spiders are strong enough to be cut wilh a knife, we are told. 

But, unlike most such places, there is not a serpent to frighten us, in 
the whole island. 

I will tell you that the most beautiful family of humming-birds in all 
the world is found here, and what is as great a wonder, it is never found 
anywhere else. So it is known as the humming bird of Robinson 
Crusoe's island, or Stokes's humming-bird. These brilliant little birds 
dart about every cluster of sweet shrubs all over the island. They flash 
like flying jewels, from flower to flower, as thickly as our butterflies, for 
there is nothing to harm them there. Perhaps you would like to know 
the colors of this tiny, radiant humming-bird. .The upper part of its 
body is of a bright, gem-like green ; the two middle feathers of its tail 
are green, the others green outside, but beneath of the purest white. 
The under part of the body is snowy white, but set with rich round 
spots of bright, golden green. The sides of its pert little head are 
piuple-green, with pink or violet spots changing with the light ; and its 
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head is crowned with a spreading crest of radiant blue. It is said one 
who has never seen it cannot imagine its beauty ; still we may remem- 
ber its description, and especially its name. 

iBut we must leave Robinson Crusoe's island and the wonders there. 
Perhaps as we stand upon its silver sands, looking over the wide blue 
waves, we shall see the largest sea-bird in the world, — the great Al-ba- 
tross, — ^rise and swoop forth in search of his prey. He often flies many 
miles from land, away out to sea on .his strong wings, to capture the 
flying-fish when it rises out of the water. 

Now if you would like to tell where Juan Fer-nan-dez is, you may 
say, it lies in the Pacific Ocean, 400 miles west of Chili. 



Five Wise Maxims. 



Neyer | AH I 


For He Who 


1 Everything Often I More Than 


Tell ITou May Knowl 


Tells 


1 He Knows | Tells | He Knows 


Attempt 1 Ton Can Do I 


Attempts 


1 He Can Do I Attempts I He Can Do 


Belleye Tou May Hear 


Belleye's 


1 He Hears I Belleyes | He Hears 


Lay Out ITou Can Afford I 


Lays Out 


1 He Can Afford' I Lays Ont |He Can Afford 


Decide Vponj Ton May See 


Decides Upon 


He Sees I Decides Upon He Sees 



From the ruins of Per sep-o-lis, the ancient capital of Persia, a carved 
stone was taken bearing the above inscription. What little boys and 
girls will read me therein five wise and good sayings, worthy to be 
remembered every day ? 

If you cannot find them I will tell you next month ; but now all rule 
your slates, copy the words, and you will see that it is very pleasant 
to try. 



CHRisTftf AS - Greens.* 

It is old, very old, this adorning witlj holly, 

So old that we know not its birth ; 
E'en the Druids may claim it, — ^we wdt though 'tis jolly. 

The Christmas-greens round our home-hearth. 

But the pretty tradition is prettier still, 
That " the evergreen decking their homes. 

From a frost-nip invites the wee, witching wood-sprites, 
Till the forest air balmy becomes ! " 



* Upon reading the closing paragraphs of S. P. Bartlett's " Holly," in the March number 
** Mother Truth " was seized with the " ruling passion/* hence this out come. 



— What we wish to do we think we can do, but when we do not wish 
a thing it becomes impossible. 
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OUR NOTE -BOOK. 



MY PANSY. 

BY MARIE A. WRIGHT. 

A glowing pansy, rich in purple light, 
Greets me one morning in each seven. 

It brings to me in gold and purple bright, 
My lost dream of heaven ! 

This charming heart's-ease, clothed in royal hue, 
Flits like a lost sunbeam to my door ; 

It dances o'er the threshold like a sprite, 
And plays upon the floor. 

It prattles, too, in velvet tones, — that suit 

Its purple coat and golden head, — 
Sweet messages of love, that come to me 

Like voices from the dead. 

It says, ** I love you, — God is good." 

Oh, purple heart's-ease, sweet beyond compare ! 
" How do you know, my flower.^ " I asked ; 

" I know, — He made me so fair ! " 



A CHAPTER OF QUERIES. 

We respectfully solicit our readers to send us replies, for publication, to the 
following requests, — we are always glad to receive them, — and now invite 
teachers, out of their own experience^ to make such suggestions as will enable 
them to lighten the burdens and anxietfes of those who are perplexed with 
their responsibilities. "Our Note-book" is open to such inquiries and 
answers. 

A lady-teacher from Ohio wishes to know: "(i) What is the best method 
to stop whispering in school ? (2) What is the best magazine to use in getting 
out stories, to interest pupils in the A-B-C primary grade, and also the manner 
of getting a picture-lesson." 

Another, who signs herself " A Discouraged Teacher," states her position 

as follows : 

"My enrollment is 55, with an average weekly attendance of about 47. 
The room contains double desks sufficient to seat 60 pupils. About half of 
the scholars are foreigners, whose parents can neither read nor write, and are 
not at all particular about telling the truth themselves, or teaching their chil- 
dren to do so. Now, the question is, — (i) What method or methods can best 
be used to prevent whispering in such a school, when the pupils cannot be 
trusted to use the * self-reportmg system ' ? (2) What is the best plan to pur- 
sue with those who have implanted within them, as it were, the desire to be 
always quarreling with some one ? Have heard all I want to hear of the 
theory of teachings and avoiding such troubles, but want something prtuticaV 
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" S. P. F.," another teacher of experience in Massachusetts, makes the 
following suggestions, and invites replies : 

" I have a school of twenty-four children from 6 to 11 years old. Am using 

Arithmetic. About committing rules, etc., from the text-book: 

I am more inclined to have them perform the necessary examples, explaining 
to them the process, and then have them give a rule in their own words. I 
cannot see the policy of committing the long rules for simple multiplication 
and division. Somehow, when I call up a class for recitation, I feel more in- 
clined to talk the lesson into them than to ask them the questions in the book. 
I think there is a great deal of useless matter in it, and I sometimes think it 
would be as well if the children had no text-book. A teacher friend differs 
with me on this subject, as she thinks the scholars would get in the habit of 
not committing anything. Perhaps I take too much upon myself, and make 
it too easy for them ! I would like the opinion of some one else. 

" And now, a word about the management of my flock. About one-half of 
them are boys, and as noisy, playful a set, — mind, I &2Ly playful / — as is to be 
met with. None of them are bad ; if they were I could punish fiem with a 
will. But they are restless and uneasy, — the girls, too, for that matter! But 
of course I cannot expect them to act like grown-up people. I dare say other 
teachers besides myself have just such pupils, and perhaps enough has already 
been said on this last subject in previous numbers of the Primary Teacher, 
still somebody may have a word for me." 



J.. C. Johnson, Esq., in the Musical Record, makes some admirable sugges- 
tions concerning the elementary lessons in music in the primary school, which 
we transcribe for our readers : 

The music-teacher addresses the teacher : " Yes, Miss W., as you say, 
there is such a thing as he\x\g promoted io a primary school. Having been in 
my profession a quarter of a century, having studied all that I could, learned 
all 1 could, and having instructed persons of all ages and degrees of advance- 
ment, I still find that all my tact and skill are required in order to teach the 
youngest scholar in a primary class successfully. You, no doubt, have a 
similar experience. Before commencing the lesson, I will, for your benefit, 
* think aloud ' for a few moments, so that we may understand each other. I 
shall see you once a week, and, if you please, you will give a short lesson 
every morning, something on the plan of this * model lesson ' I am about to 
attempt ; that is, you will give five lessons per week, and will be the real 
teacher. I shall make the plans, give one model-lesson per week, and hear 
the music which you have taught. Please call up your youngest, or primer- 
class ; also (whispering), the dullest part of the next oldest class." 

Here they are ; twenty in number. These are wonderful little beings ! 
How much they already know ! Every one learned, long ago, how to walk 
and run (very complex motions), and how to talk (an art quite equal to that of 
playing an organ). Half of them can say " Mother Goose " by heart, most of 
them make no mistakes in calling the names of all their relatives and school- 
mates. They know birds, flowers, trees, fishes in a general way, and each one 
will remember all of a pretty story you tell them ; and these are not all their 
acquirements. And yet,— and yet, — some of them will be years and years in 
learning to spell and to read, reading in a very poor way ! How can this be .'* 
Plainly, either reading and spelling are not appropriate things for young chil- 
dren, or we do not teach them in the right way. But how can I teach singing 
to them? I shall not succeed unless J can have their attention, and unless I 
make it a play or a story to them ; unless I can, in fact, allow them to use 
their minds in a natural, childish way. You will see that I will at once bring 
myself to their level, and that I shall talk to them as if I were telling fairy- 
stories. 

" But I see you have three classes here. The upper class and the next 
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class shall have their first lesson next time." As for these twenty children, — 
" Look, boys and girls ! I will make a picture on the board. What is thai?" 
" A mark." " What is this ? " " Another mark." " AVe'll call them lines : 
how many lines ? " " Two." " What is this ? " — making a note. One voice 
says, " Another kind of mark." I go on in this way for five minutes or so, 
and then say, " Now, Miss W., you notice that about seven of these children 
seem to understand what I say, to think of it, and to be interested. So you, 
and you, and you, and you, and you, and you (touching them), may go to your 
seats, and be in the second class. These seven have speculation in their 
eyes, and can learn by note. The thirteen that remain have * baby minds,* 
and cannot vet learn anything that requires knitting the brows, and thinking, 
thinking, thinking, and no * kindergartner * can make them learn it, for they 
haven't, just now, the requisite machinery in their brains. Now, see here; 
come close up to me. What is this? " — taking up the first thing I see, which 
happens to be a bit of looking-glass. " Piece of looking-glass ; ha ! ha ! I can 
see Johnny in it." " All right ; let's make a song about it. Let me think : yes, 

I look in the looking-glass ; 
What do I see ? 

There is a little I ^?][ 

That looks like me." 

I teach this by rote, singing or playing it on the melodeon, holding the glass 
in my left hand, and letting, — now this, now that one, — ^look in it, to keep up 
the semblance of "playing." They learn it in five minutes. "Now, Miss 
W., please do like this every day till I come again." " Yes, my dear sir, but 
where are the notes ? " " Why, don't you believe in oral teaching ? " " Partly, 
but how can I teach this, unless I have the notes ? " ** I see ! well then, there 
is a pretty verse in this little singing-book, to the tune of * Haste thee, Win- 
ter.' Please teach that in the same way. Yes, we must have text-books!" 



Echo not an angry word ; 

Let it pass. 
Think how often you have erred ; 

Let it pass. 
Since our joys must pass away 
Like the dew-drops on the spray. 
Wherefore should our sorrows stay? 

Let it pass. 



If for good you've taken ill, 

Let it pass. 
O, be kind and gentle still ; 

Let it pass. 
Time at last makes all things straight ; 
Let us not resent, but wait. 
And our triumph shall be great ; 

Let it pass. 
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UABY Tbaohbb, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Sabscribers whose orders are not promptly 
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Sducatioft (weeklies, $3.00 per year; in advance, $2.50), the Primary T'eocAer (monthly, $1.00 
per vear), and the (rood 'rimes (monthly, $1.00 per year), offers permanent employment to 
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Summer Vacation in Europe! 



r 



PREPARE 

FOK AN 

EXCURSION 

.ACBOBS THE 

ATLANTIC! 



Our party T^ill leave America June 28* and 
return in season for the Fall Schools. Routes 
admirable, Rates low, and a grand company of 
Teachers. Address, for Circulars, or Corres- 
pondence, THOMAS "W. BICKNRIiL, General 
Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For Fublic Scliools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

state Director of Art Education for MasBachufietts ; General Super- 
visor of DraiTving in the Boston Public Schools ; and Director 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 



This system is the only comprehensive course of instruction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 

A. Prfinary Oouirse, 

^n Inteirinecliate Oouirse, 
A. Grira.iii.inai* Oourse* 

A. XUg^li-Soliool Oourse. 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very carefully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles.' 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect ; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

L, PRANG & COMPANY. 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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" Study, to the Child, should seem like Play/' 

TEACHERS, HAVE YOU SEEN THE 

Primary Normal Speller, 



OB 



First Lessons in the Art of Writing Words, 

BY A. G. BEEOHER? 



It teaches spelling by a .4 NEW AND IMPROVED METHOD, that 
makes the spelling lesson attractive and interesting. 

It makes pupils anxious to spell right. 

It makes them ashamed to spell "wrong. 

It makes good spelling a habit. 

It makes instruction in spelling practical and successful. 

It makes pupils busy and industrious, and helps make a quiet and 
orderly school. 

With this new NORMAL METHOD, the youngest pupils speedily 
become able to write with dexterity ; 

Able to write legibly ; 

Able to read readily the writing of others ; 

Able to write their own thoughts ; and 

Able to spell well the words that they use. 

This little book begins witli a few easy and pleasant lessons, new and novel in design, by 
means of which even the youngest pupils are taught to form the script letters and enabled to 
write legibly. Haying thus been initiated into the art of writing, the pupils are then taught 
spelling by a system of yarious exercises requiring them to write words and sentences and 
read them in their script or written forms. The pupils also letirn the forma of words, and nut 
simply the mere names cfth^ir letters; two senses are brought into use instead of one, and hence 
memory is better able to hold what it has learned. 

It does not necessarily supersede the ordinary spelling-book, but rather fills a place that 
has neyer been occupied by any book. 

The << Primary Normal Speller " is^an outgrowth of the author's own experience in teaching 
spelling, and its method and exercises were, with the highest success, put to a thorough, pray 
tical test in the school-room, in the hands of experienced teachers, before the book was eyen 
offered to the publishers. 



TERMS FOB INTRODUCTION. 

For Introduction, 20 cts. 

For Introduction, when any Speller in use is given in exchange, 15 cts. 



Address 

CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 

(P. O. Box 1619.) 5 Barclay Street, NEW TOSK 
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NEW & DELIGHTFUL BOOKS. 



BOOKS FOR THE BABIES. 



Babyland. Bound Volume for 1878. $ ,75 
The daintiest, sweetecit, funniest of 
stories, rhymes, and pictures^ 

Ghlld World Library 1.00 

10 vols, in one box. 



More ClftSBlcs of Babyland. . $ .SO 

The old Nursery btories versified, and 
profusely and ingeniously illustrated. 

Christmas Stocking Library. . i.)0 

tf volumes in Gbx. 



BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 



Wide Awake Pleasure Book <* JS." $1.50 
The delightful bound volume of the 
delightful Wide Awake magazine. 

Little Miss Mischief and Her Happy 

Thoughts 1.00 

Adapted from the French of P. J. 
Stahl, by Ella Farman. 

Sugar Plums. By Ella Farman. . .75 
Sweetest of Sweets. 



Eyes Right : A Bachelor*s Talks with 

his Boys $1.25 

By Adam Stwin. 
Four Feet, Wings, and Fins. . 1.25 

100 Pictures; Natural Histor} in Story. 

Oyerhead. Illustrated. . i.oo 

Astronomy for Young Folks. 

Child -Toilers Of Boston Streets. .50 

By Emma E. Brown. 



E?ery Boy and Girl in America Wants and Should Have 



THE CHILDREN'S ALMANAC. 



GOOD FOR 
FIVE (5) YEARS. 



ELLA FARMAN'S 
Most Charming Book, »»"■ w.»w»^..u.i v numminu. 

SilTer and Gold Edition, $1.00. Plain €loth Edition, $50 cts. 

This superb little pocket-companion has been made especially for the children, and for it 
twelve leading American poets, 1.ongfellow, Whittieb, Aldrich, &c., have each written 
a month-poem. Miss L. B. Humphrey and Robert Lewis have given it 24 pictures, and Miss 
Lathbury four exquisitely-tinted chromo-lithographs. It has Calendars for live years, aod 
Memoranda leaves. A charming and helpful feature is the Conduct and Birthday Mottoes for 
each day in the year, selected from the poets. It is superbly bound with beautiful silver-and- 
gold covers, gilt edges. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNC PEOPLE. 



Story of English Literature for Toung People 

(The). By LiUCY Cecil. White (Mrs. Lillie). 
Fully illustrated with portraits and views of 
celebrated spots. 13mo. $1.25. 

«< The work gives a suryey of the condition of 
society and the prevalent institutions of each 
period, which much enhances its interest and 
gives an insight into the conditions under which 
the masterpieces of English literature were 
produced. It is a work which owes much to 
the clear descriptive style in which it is writ- 
ten, and if it fails to interest youthful readers 
in the literature of their mother-tongue and to 
create a desire for a more thorough course of 
instruction regarding it, we fear tne undertak- 



ing may be given up as hopeless."— ^«/<m£re- 
ning Travtler, 

Royal Lowrie : A Boy's Booii. . . $1.25 

Full ot " larks" and ** lessons.'* 

True Blue. The story of a girl's life in the 
Great Northeast i.25 

Behaving: or, Papers on Children's 

Etiquette i.oo 

This book should find its way into 
every home, and we would urge pa- 
rents and teachers to read it tu their 
children and pupils. — N,£, Jour, of Ed. 

Links in Rebecca's Life. . . 1.50 

By Pansy. 



BOOKS FOR THE FATHERS- AND MOTHERS. 

Poets' Homes $2.00 

From Different Standpoints. . 1.50 



A uuique and fascinating story for 
Sunday afternoons. 



$!.( 



Jesus, Lover of My Soul. . 

The old hym^ in holiday garb. 

Out of Darliness Into Light. . 3.00 

The huest religious gift-book of the year. 



BOOKS FOR THE GRANDPAS AND GRANDMAS. 



Seven Words From the Gross. $1.00 

By Rev. Wm. H. Adams. Medita- 
tions on the last savings of Christ, 
abounding in '' beautiful fancies, sweet 
sentiments, and pathetic touches." 



Light at Evening Time. 

l«arge quarto, cloth, 
Japanese leather, . 
The Still Hour. . 

By Austin Phelps, D.D. 



$2.00 

4.00 

.00 



Call at D. LOTHROP'S spacious Book-store and Bible Warehouse, 32 Fbaxklik 
Stbeet, Boston ; or send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

Any one of their 800 publications sent free on receipt of retail price. 

Address r>. X^OXHLROJP & OO., Boston. 
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LITTLE BOYS. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

The teacher has these for her lesson. They are no trifling or super- 
ficial subjects of study. They sit before us in their little desks with 
their pretty ringlets or close-cropped heads ; their faces an open book ; 
every look, attitude, and movement a spontaneous expression of feeling 
and intelligence worthy of profound consideration and loving investiga- 
tion ; and whether dressed in tartan plaid or the coarsest of cotton, 
•equally wonderful and fascinating to the true teacher who desires to 
reach them and raise them, and begin the immortal work of education 
for them. We must make a thorough study of each individual specimen 
before us. How often we mistake them, and fail to appreciate either 
their wants or their expressions. Sometimes I think we are fortunate 
if we succeed in not hindering their development and frustrating their 
promise. 

Let us take just one little boy out of my own school as an object- 
lesson. I introduce Prescott. I choose him partly because he seems 
to be a strongly representative boy in his nature, — a typical boy, with 
the normal boyish traits so clearly defined and vigorously projected as 
to make him a peculiarly valuable subject for the attention of those 
interested in the genus. You will like him as soon as you see him ; a 
most transparent face he bears, manly, resolute, frank, and merry ; often 
humorous, and always either responsive or antaCgonistic, — never indiffer- 
ent ; full of affection for those he loves, but independent and easily 
aroused to combativeness. We have had occasion to study this boy 
especially, and when we look at his square, level head, which is broad 
enough to carry Webster^ s Unabridged evenly upon it five inches above 
his ears, we wonder how to treat the many-sided and intricate brain 
within so as to nourish and stimulate its higher powers, and evolve 
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symmetry and harmony at last. It is a profound responsibility to com- 
mit ourselves to, and we are sometimes tempted to think the develop- 
ment had better be left to Nature ; the ways left open, the air kept pure, 
the sunlight of truth allowed to shine unobstructed before him, and the 
rest trusted to the Divine forces which moulded so versatile and fibrous 
an organization. 

But Prescott doesn't let us alone, and we are forced to grapple with 
the problem of how to treat him. His intellectual powers stand all 
ready to supply his intellectual wants and relieve us from any serious 
difficulty there. Give him the outlines, and he at once proceeds to fill 
in, — discovering, reasoning, deducing, questioning, ruminating, and 
repeating. He will find it all out in time. There is no need of stimu- 
lus : he learns in the field, or in the street ; he searches and gazes into 
pictures and things until, without much talk about them, he knows eveiy 
detail. It will come out now and again, and you wonder where the boy 
learned it all. 

But for his moral development, — that is more gradual. The adjust- 
ment of his faculties seems to be a thing of time ; it is to get the right 
poise, to subordinate and elect and help on the survival of the fittest, 
the preeminence of the superior. This is what calls for our wise effort 
and guidance. His imagination rushed into wild originations, and his 
love of fun and of producing a sensation led him to give it the zest of 
avowed fact. He told fabulous stories with great gusto, insisting that 
they were true. They generally carried their own evidence to the con- 
trary ; but, given with fiuent positiveness and the emphasis of actuality, 
would easily impose upon the credulous children who listened. We 
begin to feel that he ought to be more alive to the moral obliquity of the 
deception, and we open a serious conversation. 

" Prescott, you must learn to tell the truth ; if you make up a fiinny 
story, you mustn't say it is true." 

" Why not ? It makes me laugh so 1 " 

" It is wrong to tell what isn't true." 

"How do you know it is ? I don't think it is " 

" My heart tells me so ; God's voice within me says so." 

" Well, it doesn't say so to me ; it says it's fun." 

" God says we mustn't, and He doesn't like it." 

" How do you know that ? " 

" I read it in a book which tells me what God says and what He 
likes. You want to do what God, who made you, wishes you to do, and 
what He likes ? " 

"Yes, I do j I guess I won't tell stories any more." 

There was something superficial after all about this instruction, to te 
mind at least, for not more than twenty-four hours later we inquire if h^ 
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has told the truth since, and with a most determined air oPstating his 
final conclusion he replies, — 

"No; that about the book I don't believe, and besides, I don't care 
whether God likes it or not." 

And the defiant little infidel turns upon his heel, and we are left in 

the dark. At least he is bold, and carries his flag ; we must appeal 

^another time to a more inherent consciousness. Our next attack is from 

-the stand-point of cause and effect, and is illustrated by the fable of the 

I'boy who cried "wolf." It is more successful ; it satisfies his reason and 

touches his strong appreciation of logical sequence and justice. For a 

week we do not detect any ovett act of lying imposition, and think it 

[time to give him credit for it. 

" Prescott, you are learning to tell the truth now ; I believe what you 
>ay. I am glad, and if you should tell me anything now I should 
relieve it" 

Ah ! bootless boast ; a gleam first of satisfaction and then of roguish- 
ness overspread his laughing face as he said, — 

** Should you, really ? I started to go to school this morning, and the 
street was all covered with ice, and I slid faster and faster all tlie way 
down to school ; and the school-room was covered with ice, and I never 
stopped, but slid as fast as the engine goes right into my seat and right 
up on top of my desk ; that was all covered with ice, and then I slid 
down again." 
A pause ensued ; I would not laugh. 

"How could you tell me that, Prescott? I can't possibly believe it."' 
" I know it ; I told it because something in me told it to me, and 1 
thought I'd see if you believed it." 

However, a year has passed. Kind Nature, or hi3 guardian angel, 
has watched over him, and I should as soon think of distrusting my own 
senses as Prescott's word. He is thoroughly reliable. 

His antagonism must be allowed for in any dealing with him. It 
will only be strengthened by exercise, and never conquered in direct 
fight If anything will subdue it it will be his affection first, afterward 
his developed self-mastery, — the great work to which we must try to 
lead the child, and to which a firm intense nature will earlier be led, 
thanks to the compensations provided for us in this school of life. 
** Prescott, now study the Six table." 
" No, I'm going to study the Seven table." 

" I want you to study the Six table, and I shall give you examples 
in that" 

"Well, I shan't study the Seven table to morrow, any way." 
The result is, that if nothing more is said by his teacher he will come 
and recite perfectly the lesson assigned within ten minutes ; but if 
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notice is taken of his refusal, or any force or active opposition is started, 
she will probably never get the Six table from him. Dr. Todd wonld 
have killed the boy. 

As to the tables, it is only fun for him to learn them ; running them 
up by rapid addition, they are soon fixed in his impressible and tenacious 
memory ; it is interesting to observe how spontaneously he perceives 
coincidences and analogies in figures. It is a delightful recreation to 
teach Arithmetic to most little boys ; as lovely as to watch a bud unfold 
into blossom, or a fruit grow and ripen, — the fair process has almost a 
visible color and glow. 

Prescott is reading in FranklirCs Second and Fourth Feaders in school, 
— the Second as a matter of daily lesson, the Fourth when, fired with 
ambition, he wants to try something hard. He begins : " Great, wide, 
beautiful, wonderful world ! *' If he makes a mistake, he insists upon 
going back to the very beginning, partly through an instinctive thorough- 
ness and partly because the sentiment pleases him, as is evident from 
the relish with which the words roll from his tongue. By the time he 
has read wholly through, he knows it, can spell every word in it, and 
give the punctuation correctly ; in fact he has mastered it, and can write 
it out. This is work which will remain. 

His conventional religious education is up to this time a failure. 
Essentially we believe in progresses ; his faith in the soul, in prayer, in 
immortality, in the power of right, is unquestioned. He goes to church 
because it i3 bliss to him to sit hugged up to his papa's side, holding his 
'hand for an hour, and I often think it possible that he imbibes more of 
the revelation of a Heavenly Father so, than many of the congregation 
do by the sermon. It is at present embodied in a tangible form, but 
by-and-by the fervor of its calcium glow will irradiate the unseen world 
for him, and no shadow will obscure his trust in a Father's love. 

As to church-going for its legitimate object, Prescott is of the opinion 
of his friend Teddy, who pronounced it " horrid fun." Prescott was set 
one Sunday to reading the Ten Commandments aloud to his mother ; 
he soon stopped with indignant protest — 

" This book can't tell me what I must do and what I mustn't do ; I 
can tell myself." 

" Suppose you shouldn't know what you ought to do ? " 

" Then you could tell me, — this book can't tell me," and with d gni- 
fied resentment he closed the book at once. 

Another Sunday his mother proposed to tell him a story, so he came 
gladly and sat close by her with exuberant expression of his impeiuous 
and tumu tuous current of loving emotion. His mother told him the 
story which she had not ventured before to present to his positive 
scepticism of what lay outside of his reason and experience and his dis- 
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trust of authority, — ^the story of the life and death of Jesus. He listened 
breathlessly, and toward the close choked and struggled with the vehe- 
mence of his sympathy, sorrow, and wonder, but grew more and' more 
restive till, dashing away the tears, he stood up and faced his mother 
with the challenge, — 

" Do you believe that story ? " 

" Yes, Prescott, I do." 

" Well, I don't ; I think it's a kind of a nice lie about a boy, for no 
boy was ever so good as that " 

No more is said on the subject at present ; but when he subsequently 
asked abruptly if anyone ever came to life, after he was dead, the possi- 
bility was demonstrated to him by the transformations of the butterfly 
and dragon-fly, and it seemed to dawn upon his consciousness that 
great things which we cannot understand are wrought out by God for 
the benefit of His creatures. 

What depths and intricacies there are in such a being! Let the 
fingers of our mind be supple to deal with such material ; let the light 
in our own souls be clear and bright if we would throw it fairly upon 
the brains and hearts which are put under its revealing and fostering 
power ! 



PRIMARY LESSON IN FORM. 

BY MARY I. PETTINGILL, LEWISTON, MAINE. 

Before giving the following lesson, the class should have learned the 
definition of a surface, face, edge, and corner \ the description of several 
solids, as cube, cone, etc. ; also the definition of the diflierent kinds of 
lines, and what an angle is. 

STATEMENT. 

An angle which looks like a knife half way open is called a right angle, 

METHOD. 

Teacher calls attention of class and gives a thorough review of angles. 
Teacher presents knife, rule, etc. ; shows children a knife. " What 
have I here ? " "A knife." Teacher opens the knife. " What have I 
done ? ". " Opened the knife." Teacher opens the knife at different 
angles, children saying each time that it is open. Teacher opens the 
knife half way. " How is the knife now ? " ** Open." " What can you 
say of the knife as it is now, so that I will know it from the other ways 
it has been opened?" "It is half way open now," class decides. 
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'' Who will go to the board and make something that looks like a knife 
half way open ? " Children raise hands. Teacher selects, and children 
draw. " What have you made on the board ? " • " Something that looks 
like a knife half way open," class decides. " Well, children, you have 
made something that looks like a knife half way open ; now look and 
see if you can find anything anywhere else on the board that looks like 
a knife half way open." (In review of angles at beginning of this 
lesson, teacher draws angles of different sizes, among them right angles, 
children saying each time, ^' It is an angle." All these angles should 
be left on the board.) The children look, as told, and some of them 
will find among the angles used in review something that looks like a 
knife half way open. Children raise hands, and teacher has them point 
and tell what is found, — '^ Something that looks like a knife hal^ way 
open." 

Teacher, pointing to all of the angles used in review, — " What did we 
call all of these? " " Angles." Teacher, pointing to one just found,— 
"What is this?" "An angle." Teacher, pointing to that which the 
children made, " And what is this ? " " An angle." " What did you 
make it to look like ? " "A knife half way open." " Then this is an 
angle that looks like, what ? " "A knife half way open."' " Who else 
can make an angle that looks like a knife half way open ? " Children 
raise hands. Teacher has several children draw such angles, children 
telling of each that it is an angle, and looks like a knife halfway open. 
" Who knows what we call an angle that looks like a knife half way 
open ? " Children or teacher give term, — right angle. Drill on term. 
" What is a right angle ? " Children give statement. " Who can make 
a right angle ? " Children raise hands. Teacher has children make 
right angles on the board, in different positions ; make them using two 
sticks, two pencils, etc., stating each time what is made, and what a 
right angle is. Find right angles in objects in the room. Drill in 
many ways. 

Similar plan for leading children to give statements: "An angle 
which looks like a knife less than half way open is called an acute 
angle",; and "An angle which looks like a knife more than halfway 
open is called an obtuse angle." 



— Who is this natural beauty, who advances with so much grace ? 
The rose is on her cheeks ; her breath is pure as morning dew ; joy 
tempered with modesty animates her countenance. It is Health, the 
daughter of Exercise and Temperance. — Albitis^ Hindu, 
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PLANTS WITH CHILDREN ; or, LITTLE FLOWER-LESSONS. 

BY S. P. BARTLETT. 



THE PERIWINKLE, 

" There sprang the violet, all new, 
And fresh periwinkle rich of hue." 

To-day we have another little evergreen plant in bloom for our pleas- 
ant attention. It does not grow in the green fields, or under the forest 
trees, but down in a shaded garden nook we lifted these long, wreath- 
like stems, bearing starry blossoms of gentle blue, from their bed. Here 
we have another trailing stem, you see. Let us think about plant- 
stems, now, a little, before we take them in our hands to examine. 

In the first place, you may be always sure that the stem of every plant 
is exactly fitted for the spot where it is to grow. Plants which need 
clear air and sunshine, raise up their tall, straight stems to seek it ; 
while those *which only require a moist and shaded place as they trail 
upon the ground, or creep under higher shrubs, have stems that natur- 
rally bend and yield in their growth, and are usually long and trailing. 
'Or if they have to sway in the air, and support themselves upon stronger 
plants, or hang their graceful wreaths from forest trees, they are pro- 
vided with twining," slender stems, and little tendrils which easily curl 
as they grow, around the neighboring twigs and branches which make 
their natural trellis. Do you think you could ever make a straight 
currrant-bush creep like the ivy, or that a morning-glory vine could be 
taught to stand alone ? You all rightly answer me, " No, indeed." 

All about plant-stems that is interesting and beautiful, and of service 
to know, fills many wise books ; but there is nothing like your own eyes 
and observation, although we need and love books, too. The trunks of 
the arching elm and stately ash are but very large, hard stems, — so of 
all trees, — while the tiny hollow, thread-like grasses of early spring, and 
the little herbs of the pasture, have their soft, tender stems, which the 
smallest hand may pick, and the softest breezes stir. 

Now we will look carefully at our Periwinkle stem. Is it like the 
Mayflower ? Harry answers, " No." Harry may describe it. He 
says, " It is very long, slender, round, and smooth." Do you all think 
so ? Alice answers, " The lower part is stronger, and tough." Frank 
says, " It is a trailer." Marie, that " It is not woody and brown, like 
the Mayflower, or hairy, but of a light glossy green. How do the 
leaves grow ? Alice says, " Two against each other." Opposite is the 
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word you need. Turn the stem over, and its back will show you best 
how the leaves are set upon the stem. See how exactly and beautifully 
opposite they grow. You will see the beauty of exactness and perfec- 
tion shown you continually, in the formation of plants. It is the love- 
liest study in the world. 

Now, where do the next two leaves grow? ** Not over the lower, but 
upon opposite sides of the stem above," Harry says. Yes ; the leaves 
turn away to right and left, so as to fill spaces between each other up 
and down the whole length of this pretty stem.^ Do you see this little 
foot-stalk at the base of the leaf, joining it to the stem ? It has another 
name, which you may learn. Can you remember it is the pet-i-ole ? 
You will often need the word as you examine leayes. This is a^very 
short petiole ; and see this little channel running down it. Alice may 
describe the leaf. She says, " It is smooth and shining, of a deep 
green." What is its form? Frank, "Oval-pointed." Marie says, 
"The upper leaves are more narrow, and pointed." See the strong 
mid-vein and the slender branched veinlets, making the framework of 
this leaf. This is a remarkably beautiful leaf, in form, color, and text- 
ure. At another time I will tell you something interesting about such 
leaves. Does it remind you of any others? Harry t&inks of the 
orange, and Alice of the laurel. Well, remember this. 

Take the flower now, each of you. What is its form ? Marie asks, 
"If it is salver-form?" Yes, or funnel form,— either is correct. Has 
its corolla more than one petal ? Harry, "Why, no ; — ^it is all in one 
piece, but the cup is cut into five parts." Yes ; seg-ments. Shall I 
show you what a segment is, by means of the Periwinkle flower ? Lay 
the flower face downward upon your piece of white paper. Hold its 
flat face to the paper by the stem. Now, with your pencil draw a line 
around the outer edge or rim of the corolla. Take away the flower. 
What have you made upon the paper? Harry, "A circle." Yes; 
rather a rude one. Now lay the corolla back, and trace around all its 
five divisions. Do you see how a segment is part of a circle^ and that 
your corolla is in five segments, as you look at your paper ? Look, now, 
at the .outer upper edge, or rim of each blue segment. What is its 
shape ? Harry says, " It is slanting," and Marie that " It looks as if 
that was done with the scissors." Ob-lique-ly cut is the description you 
want. What do you find in the opening of th *. throat-tube ? " Five 
pale-b!ue points," Frank says. Yes; you know an angle is a point. 
Call these prominent points a thickening of the throat into angles, and 
how rich it makes the blossoms look. Where are the stamens, and how 
many ? Alice, " About the middle of the tube ; there are. five, and the 
tube is hairy above them." And here is the pistil, with its cap. How 
many points has the calyx ? All count them. " Five long-pointed seg- 
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ments." Now tell me where the flower grows. All, "One flower 
springs from the axil of a leaf." Yes, a solitary flower ; and it lifts up 
its soft violet-blue face on a very short, smooth, slender," erect stem, — 
not hiding away quite close to the earth, like the sweet Mayflower ; so, 
as many of the upper-leaf axils bear a flower, the Periwinkle bed is set 
with these gentle cups amid its fresh, glossy green leaves. Some of 
you call it the Myrtle, but that is not proper ; the Myrtle is quite an- 
other flowering shrub. 

It is a dear flower of early spring, which everybody loves to keep. It 
is not an American plant, but is found in Europe, from Denmark 
southward, and Western Asia. In Italy, the young people intermix it 
with other evergreens and flowers of various kinds, and deck them- 
selves and the children with beautiful garlands, when the Periwinkle 
blooms. Perhaps you will like to know that the elegant Oleander is a 
cousin of the soft little Periwinkle, with her modest wreaths. They 
both belong to the order of Dogbanes. 



HEALTH FOR TEACHERS. 

BY HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D. 

XVI. 

WHAT TO EAT 

Though I commend wheat as superior to any other grain, or any 
other single article known as food for man, I would not lessen the value 
of the other cereals, nor in fact of anything which subserves well the 
purpose of supporting life Where the best foods can be obtained so 
easily as in this country, it is well to know what these are and to give 
them preference. But where so large variety is produced and in such 
^eat abundance, inclination, if not instinct, leads us to lengthen our 
bill of fare indefinitely ; and it is only reasonable that we should do so. 
It is our right to know the taste of barley as well as of wheat ; of plums 
and strawberries as well as of cherries and grapes ; of carrots and 
cucumbers as well as of potatoes and beets ; of pigs' feet as well as of 
calves' livers. If we have a vastly greater liking for strawberries and 
carrots than for grapes and beets, and can honestly obtain plenty of the 
former, then by all means let us live on them while the world stands, — 
provided, we are in every sense as well nourished and sustained by them 
as by the latter. Otherwise, by every sense of honor and self-respect* 
by all our hopes of usefulness, by every sentiment of religion, we are 
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bonnd, patiently, contentedly, and thankfully, to eat grapes and beets 
to the end of our mortal lives, — ^unless we can find other articles of food 
which are equally conducive to strength, and to a good and wholesome 
tone of body and mind. Relish for food is a divine gift, and cannot 
rightfully be disregarded ; nor can it be healthfully disregarded, for a 
meal that is eaten with relish is better digested and assimilated, and 
better supports strength, than can be the case if it is eaten with disrelish. 
So much power has spirit over matter. 

But what if this fine instinct of appetite be perverted ? or diverted , 
from its proper use, usurping the place of master instead of holding that 
of servant ? What if the gratification of the appetite comes to be greater 
in the person's mind than house, and home, and duty, and love, and 
life ? Oh 1 then it is something dreadful ,•• something which the whole 
cotnmunity deprecates and condemns, and fights against, — ^in others. 
But all the way from the point where appetite is held in control by the 
will, under an enlightened conscience, to the state where it reigns 
supreme, are steps and grades of greater or less subjection to its power. 
There is many a man who despises drunkenness, and would scorn to 
touch, taste, or handle intoxicating drinks, and is regarded both by him- 
self and his neighbors as a Simon-pure temperance man, by whom the 
gratification of the palate is more prized than the integrity of the brain 
or the sensibility of the heart. There are not a few women who think 
it beastly in men to drink whisky and beer, but who themselves would 
not forego their coffee, though they admit that it hurts them. Appetite 
has such an insidious way of taking possession of one$ that a person 
should search himself closely before he ventures to say he is master of 
himself. The public conscience is being enlightened and quickened in 
regard to the viciousness of harming the faculties by drinking liquors. 
The public, and Christians not less than others, need now to learn to 
eat to the glory of God ; in other words, to eat so as to secure to them- 
selves the best conditions of body and mind. In doing this, persons 
will find that appetite is a faculty amenable to training to the degree 
that they can become indifferent to the most favorite articles, when they 
know that these hurt them. On the other hand, a real liking can be 
acquired for things which have been disrelished, if, under the circum- 
stances, they are best for us. Doubtless there will have to be some 
generations of wise direction of the appetite before it can be relied upon 
as a safe guide, and the rule can be adopted that what tastes best is best 

However large the variety of articles of which persons choose to par- 
take, it is well to have the different kinds come at dijBferent times, as 
there is a decided, advantage in taking but a few things at a single meal. 
Digestion is better carried on and perfected when this is practiced, and 
the appetite is less capricious and altogether more manageable. A 
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wholesome relish for food is thus promoted also, and one comes to be 

satisfied and gratified with plain and simple fare. Food which in itself 

is good and nutritious, in itself is relishable by such person. If he likes 

a thing, he likes it for its intrinsic qualities ; if he dislikes it, he is not 
helped by disguising it under pungent, spicy, or fiery appetizers. It is 

almost, if not quite, a virtue to be simple in table-habits. It is to avoid 

the feverishness, excitability, irritability, thirst, craving, all-goneness> 

and inability to wait beyond the usual meal-time, which characterize the 

the person who depends for his relish on plenty of salt, pepper, spice, 

vinegar, mustard, horse-radish, catsup, pickles, etc. It is therefore to 

promote that comfort of body and clearness of mind so essential to the 

success of the teacher. 

" Our Home;' Dansville, N, V. 



THE WRITING- CLASS. 

BY J, W. PAYSON. 




THE LESSON. 

" I am sure you all know the first letter in this group ? " A full con- 

cert of "O," gives voice to the 
L^ /y^ X cheerful class-feeling, the best pos- 
sible condition if you wish to incite 
interest. "I notice you can all 
speak the letter O easily and distinctly ; that is just how I want you to 
write it. The big Italic O, or oval, stands at the head of this new 
group, because it is the framework of the four script letters which follow 
it. Let us sail around this oval and look at its curves. Let us start at 
the left, at top, right where the oval touches the head-line ; now we 
glide down this long left- curve, but when we get nearly to base where 
must we go ? " " Oh, you turn to the right ! " " That is so, for just 
here we must round the lower turn, or base of the oval. When do we 
get around the turn, children ? " " When you come to the base line." 
** Right ; you can always know that, because just as soon as you pass 
the turn, the curve begins to rise. Now, how far up shall we go ? " 
" To the head-line.'* ** Well, now, let us glide upward, — why you are 
all laughing at me ? " ** Oh, you must turn to the left I " " Is that so ? 
I was going to turn just as soon as I got clear up to the top." " You 
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must turn sooner, — before you get clear up." "All right; now we 
round the upper turn, still rising until we reach the top. Shall we go 
down any on the left side for this upper turn ? " " Oh ! no, no." " Why 
not, children?" **You have gone clear. around the turn, already." 
" Oh I I strike the landing when I strike the head-line ; that is where I 
began, — ^with the left-curve, and not with the turn. Now, when our 
pens sail around the oval we must steer them right when we come to 
the turns, or we shall spoil our letters." 

In Direct Ovals the left-curves are always on downward move- . 
ment. In written Oy the upper turn falls a little below ftill height of 
letter, and combines with an inner-curve, which follows the course of the 
first curve, within a half-space. The proportions of the oval are: 
Height, three spaces ; width, two spaces. " Children, do not make any 
sharp points in the oval. Give an easy shade to the outer left-curve, 
making it light at first, then stronger at center of curve, then light again 
to the turn. Coax your pens to write smoothly." 

" Name the second letter in the Direct Ovals." I change Italic D 
into its written counterpart, by simply adding a base-loop and finishing- 
oval The children at once associate the written with the printed form, 
and learn much by mere sight about the letter. I tell them that in both 
forms the lines mean just the same, only those of the written letter are 
much more beautiful. The stiff, straight line of the Italic becomes the 
graceful Capital Stem, and now combines in a narrow base-loop with 
the main curve, which is finished with a hanging-oval. I next complete 
the outline of the letter, to illustrate how it is that of a very full oval. 

"Begin Z> at a little above height of two spaces, and make the 
Capital Stem on slightly increased slant to base ; here combine the 
Stem in a horizontal loop with the outside curve ; let this oval-curve 
touch base a little to right of crossing-point of loop, rise on main slant 
above Stem, and combine at full height in a broad upper turn with a 
Direct Oval ; let this oval descend on main slant a little below two 
spaces, then rise on main slant a little below full height, and finish with 
inner-curve, which should follow the course of outer left-curve within a 
half-space. Let the outside curve come a half space to right, and the 
final oval a half space to left of Stem. Whole width of />, two and one- 
half spaces j width of final oval, one and one-half spaces ; length of 
horizontal loop, one space. Give a full shade to outer left- curve of oval, 
and a light shade to Stem." 

A critical point in D is the broad upper turn, which requires full 
curvature to left while the curve is rising above the Stem. The five 
flowing curves that form the body of D give harmony to the letter. It 
is easy to get up a discord among these curves. The sjrmmetry of the 
outside curves, and careful spacing, are also essential points. The 
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movement in D is very beautiful, the broad ellipse giving full play to 
the fore-arm, while the inner curves call the fingers into exercise. 
Practice the letter freely with the dry pen, slightly lifted from the paper, 
letting the hand glide lightly on the finger-rest. 

" In M, the sharp angles of the Italic are changed into winding 
curves. I wish first to show you how this beautiful letter is built from 
two ovals." I make on the board a symmetrical oval on main slant, 
two spaces in height j and immediately above the same, and slightly 
intersecting it, a small oval on same slant, one space in height, and half 
as wide as the lower oval. I next erase portions of the right-curves, 
leaving the connecting-loop. " You see that written E comes from two 
intersecting, or crossing ovals. Now all look sharp at the small loop ; 
how does it point?" "Downward." "Right; it droups just as the 
curves droop at this point. The slant of this tiny loop is the key to the 
letter ; if you do not make it at right angles to main slant you will spoil 
the lower oval (illustrating clearly to the class)." 

" Children, you must always picture to yourselves the form of the 
letter when you write it. When you write Ey try to make two beautiful 
ovals, and be sure to have both on main slant. E. begins at top with 
the inner left-curve of upper oval, which descends on main slant nearly 
a space, and combines in a short turn to right with outside curve ; the 
oval now rises on main slant to top, descends on main slant a little 
below one space, v and connects in a narrow loop with the outside curve 
of lower oval ; this oval descends on main slant with a full turn to base, 
rises a little below height of two spaces, and combines in a full turn with 
inner curve, which follows the course of outer left-curve within a half- 
space. Isn't it a pretty movement, — ^all ciirves and turns I Give a full 
shade to the main left-curve of lower oval. The crossing-point of the 
narrow loop marks the height of lower oval. Horizontal width of upper 
oval, one space; of lower oval, two spaces. The distances across 
center of upper oval are equal." A critical point is to combine the 
ova's so that the long diameters will be in line, and on main slant. 

Capital C is simply a looped oval. The main-oval outline is incom- 
plete, as in the corresponding Roman letter, and finishes with a small 
Direct Oval. C begins with an introductory right-curve, which has full 
slant to height of one space, then ascends on main slant and combines 
in a narrow turn at full height with the main part, or Direct Oval ; this 
oval descends on main slant, with slightly decreased curvature and with 
full turn to base, and finishes in a small Direct Oval, which rises to half 
the height of letter and terminates near base. The inner left-curve 
being that of a smaller oval, does not follow the course of 6uter left- 
curve. Shade low on main left-curve. Main width of letter, a space 
and a half'; of final oval, one space ; of upper loop, one-half space. 
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Critical points in C: The change of slant in first curve at one-third 
the height, or intersecting point of loop ; slight curvature in upper part 
of main curve, to avoid a hump-backed letter. Let the introductory 
curve be written in the plain oval, at head of diagram, to form the loop 
of C, and compare the full curvature and high shade with the modifica- 
tions in the regular letter. The loop in C droops a little from mam 
slant, to preserve the oval outline. 

Note, — In writing these oval letters, it is of the utmost importance that the 
pupil should follow the general outline, and not proceed by slow and labored 
effort from curve to turn, and from turn to curve. While he should know 
each element of form, and be able to fully analyze and criticise the letter, he 
can only acquire ease of movement by striving after the general form rather 
than the particular elements. There should never be any stopping on a 
curve. Making the ovals by piecemeal results in painful drawing, rather than 
fluent writing. 



NATURAL HISTORY IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BY J. M. ARMS. 
III. 

Root, stem, leaf, and plant-hairs, — these were the parts of the little 
seedling we glanced at in our last number, and, we may add, these are 
all the parts a flowering-plant ever has. In this accepted theory of 
plant-structure, we find another reason for beginning our study with 
the seedling, for here we have the plant in the simplicity of its early 
growth rather than in the complex forms of its maturity. 

But how shall we convey this notion of development to a child ? 
How lead him to see that a flower is a branch, or a tendril a leaf in 
disguise } 

It is not infrequently said that this subject is beyond the compre- 
hension of the young, and therefore should be passed by ; but, in 
reality, is not the very opposite of this true, provided only that the sub- 
ject is presented in the right way, and at the proper time ? We certainly 
reverse the order of Nature, and pervert the innate tendencies of the 
mind, when we begin with what is complex in structure, and work back- 
ward to what is simple. Looking a little closer at the child-nature in 
the light of our own childhood, how much more natural it seems for 
children to be interested in discovering a leaf at its various kinds of 
work, as that of climber, protector, or seed-maker, than in studying 
tendril, thorn, stamen, and pistil, as so many isolated creations having 
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little or nothing to do with each other. In the latter case the beautiful 
symmetry that lies hidden beneath the many disguises is never seen ; 
the wondrous meaning of the plant-universe is never grasped ; in truth, 
Botany is robbed of one of its greatest charms, and, as a result, many 
young people, who would otherwise enjoy the beauty around them, are 
indifferent and unobserving. 

We feel that every possible effort should be made to bring this theory 
clearly before the child's mind as the best foundation for future work. 
Professor Goodale tells us, in his Guide for Science-Teachings how the 
attempt to do this can be successfully made. Let me quote his words : 

" The several series of older seedlings, with plenty of leaves and good 
roots, are to be placed before the pupil with some such question as 
this : How many times are parts which are made up of a joint of stenty 
and a green leaf above, repeated in each plant ? In one, there will be 
six or more of these repeated parts ; in another, only two or three \ in 
another, perhaps only one. That the repeated parts differ greatly in 
their shape has been noticed in the study of the seedlings ; that the 
repeated leaves have different kinds of work was also then made plain. 
If this is clearly understood, the pupil may be told that these * repeated 
parts ' are helping parts, or helpful-parts. These parts are mutually 
helpful ; they help one another. The whole plant is made up of just 
such parts, which have taken different forms for different kinds of work, 
as, for instance, in the leaves of the pea. It has been found that chil- 
dren grasp this notion of the helping-parts very readily, and hold it 
very fmnly, as an aid in their further progress." 

We will now consider the flower as a branch, but on our way to it we 
must travel up the stem, and our readers will pardon us if we detain 
them a little to give them a glimpse of what one school has been doing 
in the study of stems. It may be like " carrying water to the sea," as 
the French say, but the oftener we hear of bright possibilities realized, 
the more courage all of us have to go on with our work. The teacher 
had evidently caught the inspiration of Professor Goodale's lectures ; 
for, as we entered, our eyes fell upon a sponge, which was doing what 
Mr. Hale would call " its level best " as a flax-raiser. Beside it, on 
moistened blotting-paper, barley was growing, while a few bean-plants, 
were left in the sand out of the many that had disappeared while telling 
the story of their birth. 

Something, however, beyond this spot of greenness attracted us, and 
surely you could never imagine what it was. A part of an old fire- 
escape that had spent its days in idleness had now caught the spirit of 
the times, and allowed itself to be converted into "The Children's 
Cabinet." On the shelves, freshened with bright- tinted paper, were 
thirty-four varieties of woods, all brought by the children. 

The eyes of the little ones looked with pride and delight upon this 
their first collection. Nor was their interest confined to the school- 
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room, as the teacher learned one day somewhat to her dismay, be it 
said, when looking over the writing-books. A number of the best blot- 
ters were missing, and when, without suspecting their fate, inquiries 
were made, it was found they had been converted into "gardens." In 
twenty homes " a garden " was growing in the middle of March ! As 
we happen to know that these are homes of want, where art, even in its 
simplest form, never comes to make poverty more endurable, we can but 
rejoice over the touching picture of these happy children watching their 
little oases, and who can tell what flowers may bloom in their lives from 
the seeds sown in their paper " gardens." 

We have said a blossom was a branch in disguise. If so, the branch 
must be a very short one, and the leaves, which usually have plenty of 
room, must be packed closely together. In order, then, to get a better 
view of the different parts, the children should carefully separate them. 
As an aid in this work. Professor Goodale recommends the use of a 
diagram consisting of a card, on which are four circles, — the outer one 
divided into three hundred and sixty degrees. As the sepals are re- 
moved, let each child place them in the outer circle, seventy-two degrees 
apart, (supposing the flower is on the plan of five) ; then let the petals 
be arranged in the next circle, alternating with the sepals in the exact 
position that they are in the flower. The stamens claim the third, and 
the carpels the inner circle. When this is done three questions can 
be asked: 

1. How many parts are there in each circle, and how are they ar- 
ranged ? 

2. How are the parts of each circle united together? 

3. How are different circles united ? 

"The study of flowers for the purpose of answering these questions," 
says Professor Goodale, " may be made the best practice in observation 
which Botany affords." 

When many regular flowers are well known, irregular ones, like the 
bean, may be examined. It will be found the children take a lively 
interest in their old friend in bloom. At this time let them read (if not 
too small) how Jack the Giant-killer, assisted some young people " to 
know beans," in the charming little book. Boys and Girls in Biology^ 
by Sarah Hackett Stevenson. Here we get at the very innermost life 
of the bean, and how wonderful it all is 1 

We have chosen from the many subjects presented in the botanical 
lectures before the Teachers' School of Science only two, — ^the seed- 
ling and the flower. With these we have attempted to illustrate the 
new method of familiarizing children with our common plants. How 
inadequately we have done this, those know best who listened to Pro- 
fessor Goodale. We trust, however, that others who were not as for- 
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tunate will find in these numbers some suggestions which will help 
them in their pleasant work of fostering in children that love for plants 
which will prove a source of pure and unfailing enjo)rment, whatever 
lights or shadows fall athwart their paths. 



SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 

BY MRS. J. M. LORD. 



A teacher in one of the rural districts writes : " I cannot break up the 
habit, — which seems so deeply rooted among my pupils, — of pronounc- 
ing the diphthongs with a flat drawl." Says she, " Nine-tenths of my 
scholars will insist upon saying, * Please, may I go eautV " 

There is one remedy within her reach for this particular annoyance : 
merely require the pupil to change the phraseology of the request, and 
say, " Please, may I retire (or leave the room) ? " Yet this teacher has 
it in her power to uproot completely the bad habit oi sounding the diph- 
thongs. The above-named school 'is a mixed school, and I think if she 
will commence with her classes, — taking them from the highest to the 
lowest, — to practice the correct sounds in the diphthongs, she will soon 
find her school improving in their manner of using them. 

Pupils in a mixed school are often led along by one another \ for 
instance, some one of the older pupils will introduce a method of pro- 
nouncing a word, or words, which will be adopted by nearly all the rest 
of the school, and if this method is an erroneous one, it is almost an 
unbearable annoyance to the teacher. Very possible this teacher of whom 
I have just spoken is suffering from just such an annoyance, — it may be 
a habit brought from home, I would take a few moments every day for 
the drill in the correct sounds of the diphthongs, commencing with the 
first. Write upon the board, " A few stupid students." This exercise 
will need a careful explana'tion from the teacher ; the pupil must be 
taught that the letter e in the word few is sounded like eu^ and not like 
bby as is often given ; the sound of u in student is the primitive sound. 

I would continue to take up examples in the second, and by way of 
contrast some of the obscure, or the same shortened, or unaccented. 
Practice these until they are well learned, then proceed to take up the 
third diphthong. Write, " Speak out loud." Show the class that here 
we have a combination of sounds in one word, which can only be given 
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correctly by the position of the vocal organs being correct when we 
utter the word ; viz., the mouth must be opened moderately wide, the 
tongue depressed to give the first part of the sound, then the lips must 
be drawn in a curve, as though we were wishing to give the sound of ^^; 
then allow the tongue to touch the roof of the mouth, and the position 
of the organs will give the proper sound of the letters, or the combina- 
tion of the sound. This the teacher will need to prepare herself wtH 
and most thoroughly for, as pupils are so ready to detect any inabibty 
on the part of the teacher. I would give some examples, and practice 
some of the unaccented in the third diphthong, especially with the larger 
pupils. 

Write again, the fourth diphthong, "The oil was boiling." Call 
attention to the fact that this exercise is very nearly opposite, in its con- 
struction of the diphthong, to the third. In this one we draw the curve 
with the lips (so to speak), at first, then the mouth must be opened and 
the tongue placed against the roof of the mouth to finish the wdird, as 
before. These exercises will be unique, and will without doubt, if well 
given, be a source of benefit to both teacher and pupil. 

I can give but mere hints in regard . to these useful exercises ; the 
teacher will, I think, be able to see the method, and I think the prac- 
tice will be very beneficial in all the exercises of reading. 



PRACTICAL LESSONS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 

BY MRS. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE. 



THE DISCONNECTED SLAT, OR SLAT- INTERLACING. 

Nothing in Froebel's gifts and occupations was altogether new ; they 
had all been more or less practiced before his time. But by observing 
and studying all the childish games, he united them into one harmoni- 
ous, whole, and adopted them as means of education and practical 
mental development. And through his method of regular and graduated 
procedure, the possibility is given of producing an almost inexhaustible 
variety of formations, each in its peculiarity having an effect on the 
child's mind, and thus helping to educate it. 

Slats are used by many for picture-frames, baskets, wall-pockets, etc; 
but in the Kindergarten they are so utilized as to become means for 
mental development. The relation of this to the other gifts has been 
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indicated in the previous gift, the Connected Slat. The slats usually 
employed are 25 centimeters (about 10 inches) in length, and i centi- 
meter (about \ of an inch) in width, and i millimeter in thickness. A 
dozen slats are sufficient to represent a considerable number of figures. 
While the children are occupied in making the various pretiy forms, 
they are also learning available lessons in Geometry. 

The slats are interlaced by placing them over and under each other 
alternately, so that they retain and hold each other, which is, of course, 
far more difficult than shifting the Connected Slat into shape. The 
number of slats used decides the form. With one, two, or three slats it 
is impossible to interlace a form; but with four slats this can be 
done. 

When introducing this gift the child receives, at first, but one slat, 
which it studies, and finds, — " That it is made of wood ; that it is 
pliable ; that it will break when bent too much ; that it burns to ashes 
wheii thrown into the fire ; that it is much longer than it is broad ; and 
again, much broader than it iS thick." The slat is held from the top 
downward (perpendicularly) ; from right to left ; from front to back ; 
also inclined to the left, and to the right. The child names something 
that is made of wood ; also the slat may be likened to something, as, 
for instance, — to one of the wooden planks forming the floor; to the 
ruler, etc. The slat may be measured, and used as a measure. The 
child perceives that the slat has two pJanc sides, and two ends ; the 
middle is also found, etc. On placing the slat firmly, half-way on the 
table, and pressing the projecting part down and then letting it quickly 
go, or rebound, a buzzing noise or whirring sound will be heard, and 
the vibration is plainly visible, showing the elasticity. The whole class 
of children may make an amusing chorus in this manner, and may be 
trained in precision and attention by sounding the slat in turn succes- 
sively with a regular rhythm, or all together at one and the same time. 
A number of pleasant little exercises may be introduced while the chil- 
dren are becoming familiar with the slats. 

Two slats may next be placed in various positions on the table. 
They may form one long continuous line, in different directions ; or two 
parallel lines at one, two^ or three inches distant. Right angles in 
various positions can be produced ; also acute and obtuse angles, etc. 
With three slats all the exercises made with two slats may be repeated ; 
also the outline of an equilateral triangle can be laid. A few represen- 
tations of things we see around us may be made ; for instance, a table, 
a flower-pot, etc. With four slats a square and a rhomb may be laid ; 
also a chair, etc. With five slats the pentagon, and the trapezoid, as 
well as other forms are made. The same number of slats may be inter- 
laced into the following forms : A fan ; an umbrella ; etc. With six 
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slats is laid an oblong, a rhomboid, a hexagon, and a trapezium; 
various forms may be interwoven, etc. 

It cannot be questioned, that this gift quickens the child's perceptive 
powers ; indeed, all its jfaculties must be on the alert ; for many times 
when the work is almost successfully accomplished, one slat will unex- 
pectedly spring from its position, — ^because it was not properly placed, 
— and the whole structure will fall to pieces. 

The first form made of eight slats serves as the ground form from 
which a series of forms are gained by merely shifting the slats, or 
changing them sh'ghtly. This form is made in the following manner: 
Four slats are held in the left hand, " fan like " ; the fifth slat is woven 
into this frame, one up, one down, etc. ; and the sixth slat is again woven 
in, but in such manner that the slats which previously were held up are 
now pressed down, and vice versa^ until all the eight slats are employed 
This fgrm, which is quite firm, is called afan^ and may really be used 
as such. For the next form the " fan " is again made ; the slats are 
then so separated as to show nine small, equal, square spaces, four slats 
being in the horizontal and four in the vertical position ; this form may 
be called a window. 

For number three, place this window square before you, and push the 
upper right and lower left comers, — or the upper left and lower right 
comers, — gently toward each other, and the nine squares will be changed 
into nine rhombuses, which may be likened to another kind of window, 
— for children always like to make comparisons, to give their forms a 
name. 

Make the second form, the square window again, and move .the two 
vertical central slats of this form toward the outside, and this form may 
represent " a ladder." This form may be changed into another one by 
moving, or shifting, the two central horizontal slats also toward the 
outside, and a large window or picture-frame is made, consisting of one 
large and four small square spaces, and four oblong spaces, etc. Ad- 
ditional slats may be given, with which more complicated forms may be 
made ; thus, a tower, scissors, a tree, a frame-house, a fiower-pot, a boat, 
a flag, a basket, picture-frames, and many other forms can be made. A 
still greater variety and beauty of the forms may be obtained by using 
both short and long slats together. 

Each figure must not only be made and then changefl into another by 
shifting some of the slats, but it should also be examined with reference 
to its several parts and properties. Great care must be taken that the 
child is not taxed too heavily, that its strength is not exhausted with too 
difficult a task, which would only awaken disgust and dislike. For the 
child is still selfishly inclined^ in so far as it desires always to see a 
rapid result of the playful activity. The child's powers of memory can 
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be exercised and cultivated by>a few words respecting any oF the objects 
made. For instance, the making of the "ladder" would naturally be 
followed by a conversation on carpenters and their work ; or the 
" window," of glass-making, etc. Squares, oblongs, rhombuses, etc., 
are again found, observed, and compared. 



PRIMARY READING. 

BY MISS OLIVIA HAMBLY, FARMINGTON, ME. 

IV. 

It is not necessary to exemplify the lessons on the sounds any further, 
but before leaving them there are a few things that may be said. Great 
care should be taken to have the sounds given correctly, particularly the 
sounds of by d, /, g,j\ w, and y. For instance, in b ; be sure the lips are 
kept closed until the voice has ceased. I have heard the most dis- 
agreeable noises given for the sounds of letters, in some schools, which 
would certainly have disgusted me with the whole phonetic method had 
I not known that it was simply being tortured. 

If perfect pronunciation of these sounds is insisted upon and gained, 
as it can be, they furnish one of the very best means of vocal culture, 
for the/ cannot be given correctly without calling into play all of the 
vocal organs, therefore cannot be given correctly and habitually without 
developing and strengthening the same. 

It would seem, perhaps, that these lessons must become tiresome, 
there is apparently so little scope for variety or entertainment in them. 
To this may be said, it depends on the thousand and one little things 
that make any lesson interesting to young children, and on the atmos- 
phere that surrounds every look, word, and act of the teacher. 

For a review, the following is appreciated by the children. Print the 
characters you wish to review on the board, on a large scale, and far 
enough apart for a child to stand in front of each one. It need not take 
much time to do this ; fifteen minutes for printing all of the characters 
is sufficient for ordinary work. 

" To-day, children, all of our little friends, the sounds, have come to 
see us, so we will have a game with them. Now I will give you each a 
name, and when I have named you all, you may go and stand in front 
of the character that has that name. Annie may be A\ Willie /, Fanny 
AT/' and so on. By this time the children are thoroughly interested ; 
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and this is quite a review in itself, as all of the characters are before 
them, and in order to take their places they must distinguish the one 
they want from the others. 

" Now, each child may tell his name ; Willie may begin." Willie : 
" My name is /" Fanny : " My name is J/," and so on. " Now, £ may 
call upon any one to change places with her." **^ may do the same." 
'' If any one has changed places and is called upon again, he may say, 
' Have changed,* and some one else must be chosen." After this, have 
each child tell his new name, pointing to it as it is called. This can 
be carried on indefinitely, of course. 

If the class is large a part only can do this at once, but the other part 
will give no trouble, for they will watch the game with interest, eagerly 
waiting for their turn ; or, they can be making the characters on their 
slates, but they generally prefer the former. 

While these lessons are being taught, word-lessons on the object- 
method should be given. They should begin on the same day as the 
sound-lessons, and should be carried right along with them, but should 
be kept distinct from them. Having the picture, the printed and 
written words on the board, and when possible the object, you arc 
ready to begin. 

LESSON I. 

" Children, what have I in my hand ? " "A cup." " Willie may take 
the cup and show me what he would like to do with it if it were fiill of 
milk." " I see, Willie puts it to his mouth ; he must like milk." 
" Annie may take the cup, and you all tell what she has." "A cup." 
'^ Now you may see if you can find anything on the board that looks 
like a cup." " I see you do ; who wants to point to it ? " " George may, 
and you may all say what it is." The talk may be continued at discre- 
tion. " For your drawing-lesson, this afternoon, I will let you try to 
draw a cup. Now look here, children (pointing to the printed phrase), 
this means a cup, too. Say it three times." ** Charley may point to it 
while the class says it." " This means the same, children (pointing to 
the written phrase). Say it." " Now see me write it." " Read it" 
" Now I will print it and you may read it." If the teacher has very 
little time she need not do this. " Mary's row stand." " Each child 
say it, and the class repeat." The teacher should point alternately to 
the printed and written phrase. ** Now I will let you take your slates 
and try to print and write this, like it is on the board." 

If you have time, go around and guide the little hands. If you must 
leave them for other classes, let them work* by themselves, but have the 
slates collected, to be looked at and praised. Put more stress on the 
writing than on the printing, as the latter is temporary, and of no im- 
portance as printings but only as a means of impressing the printed form 
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on the mind, while the former is to be permanent, and is ipiportant in 
itself. 

It is presupposed that the children are directed to use their slates and 
pencils freely in every lesson, and in other ways. One of the first things 
to do with the child entering school is to let him mark on his slate and 
on the board, making anything he wishes. Then when he is told to 
print or write he will not feel it an impossibility. 

I have now come to the point where I can acknowledge Prof. S. S. 
Greene's notice and criticism (page 199, March number). This last 
lesson will show a little how heartily I believe in reading and writing 
goin^ hand in hand, and in both being subordinate " to the higher and 
all-absorbing process of Expressing thought." In future articles it will 
be more evident. I would like to say that it gave me great pleasure on 
reading his articles, to find that in my language-lessons I had, though 
unconsciously, been following his plan, almost exactly, only making my 
reading-lesson for the day the foundation for the language-lesson. 



GENERAL EXERCISE IN NUMBER. 

BY FANNIE CHADWICK. 

John^ Frank, and Nellie ' went to Boston. Their father gave them 
each 45 cents' for their fare down, and 75 cents besides,3 out of which 
each had to save his fare back.* When they had taken their seats, 
John began to count the trunks he could see on a truck : found 5 large 
ones and 7 small ones s 

Frank said he could see 15 men, 5 women, 9 children, and 3 little 
babies.^ 

Nellie said, " Let's see what we can buy with our spare change, when 
we get there. I want to buy a present for father, one for mother, and 
something for each of us three.7 What can I get for 6 cents ? " ^ The 
boys told her not to spend any for them, and that would leave her — .9 

Frank bought half a dozen oranges for 12 cents, *° and divided them 
equally." John lost his ticket out of the window, and had to buy 
another." Frank and Nellie each gave 15 cents to John. '3 

When they reached Boston their uncle met them, and they all rode to 
his house. He paid in the horse-cars, 6 cents for his fare, and 3 cents 
for each of the children.'* John counted 12 persons on each side of 
the car, 9 standing in the middle, 8 on the front platform, 5 on behind, 
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besides the driver and conductor.'^ Their uncle gave them each 25 
cents before they went home.'^ 

QUESTIONS. 

1. How many children ? * 10. How much apiece ? 

2. How much money in all ? 11. How many did each have ? * 

3. What did they have then, apiece ? 12. What did he pay ? 

Together? 13. Two fifteens are what? What 

4. How much was there left ? did John have to pay, then ? 

5. How many ? * 14. How much for the children ? * 

6. How many people ? How much in all ? 

7. Number of presents ? * 15. How many people on the car ? 

8. Who knows? 16. Three 25s =? How much did 

9. What? each have at last? 



* Ask the younger children. 



THE RECREATION HOUR. 

CONDUCTED BY MISS S. P. BARTLETT. 

[This may be read by the class, or by the teacher with the class.] 

One day last Summer I looked down from my window and saw a little 
boy sitting on one of the square-capped posts of the gateway. The old 
elm above his head made a pleasant shade, and he was singing softly to 
himself as he watched the white sail-boats come dancing in oi^er the 
waves. The little boy's name is Robert. Presently I heard him ex- 
claim, " The ape is coming 1 the ape is coming I " and jump down froa 
his perch and scramble up the steps into the open door. 

I suppose you think this very funny, indeed; perhaps you wonde: 
what little Robert meant. So did I, for a minute ; but I leaned out o:" 
the wmdow, and very quickly I saw and heard a most curious objec: 
come leaping and rushing by, faster than I can tell. It was of a dark 
reddish brown, with a long back and long limbs, and an odd round 
head, with a hairy face, and great flat ears, and a long tail. 

"Robbie,". said I, "Captain Walters's ape has run away, hasn't he?*' 
Yes, it was a large monkey, which a sea-captain had lately brought 
home with him. A very cunning monkey, too, of not a very good 
temper, which liked to escape from the tree to which he was fastened 
and take a ramble in his own way. First, he dashed up the street, and 
Robbie and I thought him gone ; but presently back he came, leaping 
not quite so fast. We watched him go round the corner, and then over 
a fence into a garden. 
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"Jocko wants some lunch and fruit, Robbie," said I. Robbie asked 
me what Jocko would eat, and I told him I thought sweet-corn, summer 
pears, and spice-apples would do. 

We afterward learned that Jocko carried his pears and com up into a 
great leafy tree, which grew near the house from whose garden he had 
stolen his luncheon, and that when the good old lady came out of her 
door, the chattering thief in her tree pelted her with cobs and skins 
from its top. 

All she could see was Jocko's ligly face peering down at her, and she 
did not know what it could be. She was far more frightened than 
Robbie had been, because she was alone, and had never heard of Jocko. 
She ran trembling, with a pale face, over to her neighbors, crjring, — 
" What evil beast is in my tree ? " But her neighbor's boys liked the 
fun of poking Master Jocko down from his green retreat. 

Monkeys are very mischievous animals, the best of them, and seem 
to know far better than they do. Now I think you will like to remem- 
ber that many of them are natives of South America. In its tropic 
forests, so dense and luxuriant, where the thick trees raise their tower- 
ing trunks of living green, and an undergrowth of splendid shrubs and 
vines climbs up to spread blossoms and seeds far overhead in the strong 
tree-branches, troops of monkeys are found. 

Here grows the cocoa-nut, and the bread-fruit tree, the Brazil nut, 
and the curious monkey-cup, in the monkey's home. He has an unfail- 
ing feast in the rich tree- tops all the year, for he lives in a land of one 
long Summer. 

You. love to watch the little hand-organ monkeys run up the doorway, 
or climb a pillar, but you can have no idea how they sport in the high 
play-ground of netted branches and boughs where they were b6m. 

Like every animal God has made, they are made on purpose for their 
homes. It is for this reason He made their little black hands, — so 
truly funny, too, as they look, — that they might be able to grasp the 
limbs of trees as they climb, and safely swing from tree to tree. So you 
will like to know, we name them foot-handed animals, because their 
hands and feet seem to be made in one. 

There are various kinds of monkeys in the boundless South- American 
forests. Besides the little ring-tailed, or organ monkeys, there are the 
howlers, which would frighten you away with their cries. They are said 
to have the most powerful voices of any known creatures, though they 
are only about a yard high. They live in flocks, as all monkeys like to, 
and as evening shadows fall over the deep tropic woods the howling 
monkeys begin their fearful tumult. The frightful noises they make can 
hardly seem to be harmless, but we are assured that, though the howlers 
have rather morose dispositions, their concerts are not at all dangerous. 
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Their howling is made in a curious kind of hollow drum which is 
attached to the wind-pipe, and they are simply ven-tril-o-quist monkeys, 
and perhaps furnish much amusement to their companions with the 
indescribable noises they can create in the flowery tree-tops. 

But the howlers cannot be tamed and trained like the organ monkeys ; 
they are sociable, as we have seen, among themselves, but will not 
permit the approach of strangers whom they suspect. One other thing 
you may remember about them is, that they can hang to the branches 
o( trees by their tails, catching hold as they leap. 

This is by no means all I should like to tell you of the curious 
monkey tribe ; and at another time we will read again about these odd 
little creatiures, of which so many funny stories are told. 

As to Captain Walter's ape, he took it away to sea with him again, 
soon after the summer day when Robbie and I were so surprised by 
Jocko's ramble. 



The cock is crowing. 
The stream is flowing. 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter. 



Spring -Time. 

The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising, — 



The green field sleeps in the sun ; There are forty feeding like one ! 




Here is a square puzzle for the 
smaller of our little folks. 

Cut fifteen narrow slips of pa- 
per, all of the same length, and 
lay them like the pattern. 

Now take away three slips, and 
leave three whole squares. 

How many sides has a square ? 



Why is St. Paul's Cathedral like a bird's-nest? Ans. — Because it 
was built by a Wren. 



Thanks to Mother Truth for her " Christmas Greens." We quite 
agree with her as to sense being requisite in the children's verses. . 
There is far too much nonsense-jingle, and worse, cry-baby poetry (?) 
printed for them. 
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OU^l NOTE -BOOK. 



OH, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE ? " 

BY A. E. SPEAKE. 

Oh, dear ! what can the matter be ? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be ? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be ? 
Parents don't visit the school. 
They visit the circus, they visit their neighbors, 
They visit their flocks, and the servant who labors, 
They visit the soldiers with murderous sabres. 
Now why don't they visit the school ? 

Oh, dear ! what can the matter be ? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be ? 
Dear, dear, what can the matter be ? 
Parents don't visit the school. 
Now if they will come they'll find all in their places, 
With nicely-combed hair, with clean hands and clean faces. 
All pleasant and happy, with naught that disgraces, — 
Oh, why don't they visit the school ? 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The "Vexed Question" Again. 
" Oh ! that mine enemy would write a book." 

To the Editor of the Primary Teacher: 

" My spirit is stirred within me " to say something. I have waited a little, 
hoping "to hear^ from some of my sister-teachers relative to the momentous 
" Vexed Question," which seems to trouble the mind of your contributor, Mr. 
P. I am not disappointed. I congratulate our friends, — " Justice," and " C. 
G.," — for their womanly courage in thus showing: proper resentment for such 
a wholesale sweep of the female sex, who are so unfortunate as to be spared 
to the despised age^of thirty, — perchance plus a few years more, — calling in 
question the capacity of the female mind for planning and executing. 

" Never too old to learn " cannot apply, then, to " maidens far advanced." 
Sisters, you have my sympathy, for I too am a primary teacher. For upward 
of twenty years I have been connected with one school, and I am still in the 
same school, endeavoring to fulfill my mission, as I supposed. Over seventy- 
five little ones gather around me daily, of which number forty-nine are boys ; 
— ^happy little fortunates ! to be attired in pants and boots, who have not yet 
learned the mysteries of their future ! How little do they realize that their 
teacher is less fortunate ; that she is on the shady side of, — sufiice it to say, 
" well stricken with years " ; that " silver threads lie among the gold " ! 

Oh ! oh ! are we to deem ourselves as mere superfluities ? Are we pig- 
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mies ? " Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps." Just as we 

were flattering ourselves that our age and experience, — possibly amiability^ — 

fitted us the better for our position, a feather or two is plucked from our cap, 

and, we go unplumed to our tasks, feeling beautifully less of ourselves than 
otherwise.' Are we to sit in dust and ashes, and bewail our virginity? We 
dare not stand in the market-place and meekly ask, " Who'll buy ? " 

" Oh ! for a lodge in some vast wilderness." A. 

To the Editor of the Primary Teacher: 

Now that the Spring terms of the country schools are commenced, and 
many little ones are getting their first impressions of school-life, I believe we 
ought to do all we can to interest them and keep them busy, with something 
useful. I have all the numbers of the Primary Teacher, but have seen no 
hint of a way I once used to teach a class of small children to write. When 
I tried it I knew nothing of the " Quincy methods," which now I heartily 
believe in, and try to follow ; but it answered my purpose, and I shall be glad 
if it helps one teacher, burdened as I was, with many classes. The class could 
read a little, and after they had read the lesson in the class, I had them make 
sentences about the picture which I used on the blackboard. (I wish there 

was a law against allowing children to print,) 

A few sentences of theirs will illustrate the way I marked some of the 
different letters. I would mark one letter, say the e, in sentences like the 
following, by drawing a diagonal line through it ; then the a or o with a short 
perpendicular line ; and nby a. line under it, and so on, until they could select 
them all. 

The rose is sweet. The ink is black. The man can run. 

The vase is blue. The owl has big eyes. 

It was encouraging to see how eager they were to go to the board and find 
letters, after I had marked one for them. S. A. W. 

Milton^ Mass., May, 1879. 

" F. E. B.," a lady-teacher in Michigan, makes the following request, to 

which we hope some one will send a reply for our next number : 

" I wish, among other things, that some enterprising spirit would suggest 
some graceful out-door games for small children. My ingenuity was long 
since exhausted." 

MUSEMENT AND INSTRUOTIO TVT 

The Spelling Game or Word Contest X N 

It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and exciting game eye»pnblished; at the same 
time serves as a valuable eduoatob of both old and yonng, uniting the oest elements of social 
home enjoyment. The game may be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, Authors, or 
Bible names. The game may be played by any number of persons. 

Frice 25 cents. Postage prepaid. 



•♦• 



nPHE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 

JL VERY HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. X 

Containing 674 Pages, nearly 30,000 Words. 

ORTHOGRAPHY^ PRONUNCIATIONS, AND DEFINITIONS, ACCORDING TO THE 
BEST ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LEXICOGRAPHERS. 

This book is a complete epitome of valuable explanations and definitions of difficult English 

and Foreign words, phrases, and expressions, with the correct pronunciation of each word. 

To introduce them, we will send one Dictionary. Price 50 cents: Postage prepaid. Address 

PKOGJftESS PUBLISHING €0., 3/1 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

g^* Note. We will send our Spelling-game and one Dictionary on receipt of 05 cents* 

1 and 3-cent stamps taken. * 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For [Public Schools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

state Director of Art Education for MasBachuBettB ; General Super- 
visor of Dra'VTing in the Boston Public Schools ; and Director 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School 



This system is the only comprehensive course of instruction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 

-A. I*i*iiiia,i*y Ooui*fiio, 

^n Inteirmecliate Ooui^se, 
A. Gi*aiiini€ii* Oou.i*se, 

A. XXig^li-Soliool Ooiii*sio. 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very carefully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect ; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

li. PRANG & COMPANY, 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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DR. E. P. MILLER'S 

Bath Hotel, 

3t, 39 >Bd 41 

WEST 26TH STEEET, 
New ¥ork City. 

Tbia 19 ons or the ban Holel> 
lu New Vork CIt;. It contnlDS 
ueorli IIW caiufoiiable roouw, 
thoraaslil]' ventllued, nnd kept 
In peifBct order. It ii locsMa 
betweea Bromdwajr *h4 BItth 
ATcaae, vmc Blvck ttoM N*4> 

UOB Dduarc, tn tLe luuee baul- 
ttiy pure al tUe ell;, Bntl onl]' :iO 
miuat«9' rlril bj street -CUH 



week. Sp«i;tul Brraugements tor permanonl boardsM. 

Tbl» liuase la Ijirgelypatronngeab; tba professors and atadentj of 
iDitltatlons of NewEagbrndaacTthaHidilleM^ea ' " 



i» or pleaeure, will Bad tUle ai 



_ . of the EdouOoni 

9 ; and all persons TlsltiUE New York, eltlH 
plaoe at wlilcb to stop. S^ 




KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 

VEKY BEST HADE. 

Froebel's Twenty Gifts. 
mi^A.'T^ UK, A"WI[>(G-BOOK, 

Highiy Conintended -r 300 Picturea. 



tS- Send for special CircDlKr!< of lUl 
ir Ooods, lo A. n. AIVDHBW8 & 

~ "13 WabHSh Ave. , Chicago. 



a ProKreMive, aso illm^iii, 



aarlpn Material, etc. 

A. H. AadnwB * Ca. 

J13 nabash At. Cklcapi. 



Hailmann's Kindergarten Training School. 

TblaScbool will enter upon lie fonrthtenu on Mouday, October 1. The coarse nil! embnue 

III OenerHl Fedngogics with special reference lo Froeliei's "Nsw EbnOATroK "; Ingttnullaa 
and practice In tue use of FroEbel's Gift«; obeerrstlon and praciice in the Kindergarten. 
Tor those nho may need It, special connes in Ptiyiiology, Katmal Hiilrny, Halhimatia, 

Stndents hsTo free access to the Teachers' and Mothers' clasae*. For terms and other partis- 
alars, apply to DIB. and MBS. DAIl.mANPr, 

Itt ISl PrMpccI Art!., ItlilwBDkefi, WU. 

Rewards of Merit, &c. S'i'SBSs^'iSS.K'S.'^i^ 
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^^ Every Live Teacher should Examine these Grammars." 

Language Lessons-Grammar-Composition 

A COMPLETE COURSE IN TWO BOOKS ONLY. 



Graded Lessons in English 

612 pages. 16mo. Bound in Cloth. 



H16HER Lessons in English. 

280 pages. l(5mo. Bound in Cloth. 



BY 



Alonzo Eeed, A.m., and Brainerd Kellogg, A. M., 

Itutructor in English Grammar in the Brook- Prqfeisor qf English Language and Literature 
lyn' Collegiate -and Polytechnic Inatitute, in Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Inst, 



12 POIDTTS 

Wherein "we Claim tliese Works to Excel, 



[4AIV.— The scienqe of the language is made tributary to tlie art of expression. Every 
princii>le is fixed in memory and in practice, by an exhaustive drill in composing sentences, 
arranging and rearranging their parts, contracting, expanding, punctuating, and criticising 
them. There is thus given a complete course in technical Grammar attd Composituyn, more 
thorough and attractive than if eacli subject were treated separately. 

ORAMIXIAR AN1> COITIPOSITIOIV TAUGHT TOGETHER.— We claim 
that Grammar and Composition can be better .and more economically taught together than 
separately; that each helps the other, and furnishes the occasion to teach the other; and that 
both can be taught together in the time that would be required for either alone. . 

. A COiflPI^ETC: COURSE IN ONIiV TITO ROOKS. — The two books com- 
pletely cover the ground of Grammar and Composition, from the time the scholar usually 
beflins the subject until it is finished in the High School or Academy. 

niETHOD.— The authors' method in teaching these books is as follows: (1) The prin- 
ciples are presented inductively in the " Hints for Oral Instruction." (2) Tliis instruction is 
carefully gathered up in brief definitions for the pupil to memorize. (3) A variety of exercises 
in Analysis, Parsing, and Composition is given, which impr ss the principles on the mind of 
the scholar, and compel him to understand them. 

AUTHORS— PR A € TIC Ali TEACHERS.— The books were prepared by men 
who have made a life-work of teaching Grammar and Composition, and both of them occupy 
high positions in their profession. 

ORARING.— No pains have been spared in grading the books so as to afford the least 
possible difficulty to the young student. This is very important, and could scarcely be accom- 
plished by any who are not practical Teachers. ^ 

DEFINITIONS.- The definitions, principles, and rules are stated in the same languitge 
in both books, and can not be excelled. 

]nO]>£liS FOR PARSING.-The models for parsing are simple, original, and worthy 
of careful attention. 

SYSTEIfl OF RIAGRAMS.— The system of diagrams, although it forms no vital 
part of the work, is the best extant. 

SENTENCES FOR ANAI^ysiS.— The sentences for analysis have been selected 
with great care, and are of unusual excellence. 

QUESTIONS AN]> REVIE1¥S.— There is a more thorough system of questions and 
reviews than in any other works of the kind. 

CHEAPNESS. — In introducing these books, there is a great saving of money, as the 
prices for first introduction, and for subsequent use, are very low. 



TERMS FOB INTRODUCTION. 



Oraded Lessons in Englyili. 

For Intrduction, . . 30 cts. 

For Introduction^ when any book 
in use on the same sutject is 
given in exchange, . . 22 cts. 
Books ordered for introduction will bo 



Higher Lessons in EnglisL 

For Introduction, . . 60 eta. 

For Introduction, when any book 

of similar grade in use is given 

in exchange, ... 36 cts, 

delivered in any part of the United States, at 

above-named prices. Sample copies for examination, with a view to introduction, will be sent 
by mail, to any Teacher or School Ofi&cer, on receipt ot the Exchange price. Address 

CLARK & MAYNARD, PubUshers, 

(P. O. Box 1619.) 6 Barclay Street, NEW TOSK 
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NEW & DELIGHTFUL BOOKS. 



BOOKS FOR THE BABIES. 



Babfland. Boand Volame for 1878. $ .75 
The daintiest, sweetest, funniest of 
stories, rhymes, and pictures. 

Ghild World Library 1.00 

10 Yuls. in one box. 



More Classics of Babyland. . $ .50 

The old Nursery »tories yerslfied, and 
profusely and ingeniously illustrated. 

Oiirlstmas Stocking Library. . i.so 

tf volumes in box. 



BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 



Wide Awake Pleasure Book <* JB." $1.50 

The delightful bound Yolume of the 
delightful Wide Awake magazine. 

Little Miss Mischief and Her Happy 

Thoughts 1.00 

Adapted from the French of P. J. 
Stahl, by Ella Farman. 

Sugar Plums. By Ella Farman. . .75 
Sweetest of Sweets. 



Eyes Rlsfht : A Bachelor's Talks with 

his Boys g|.4s 

ByAdamStwin. * 

Four Feet, Wings, and Fins. . 1.25 

100 Hctures; Natural History in Story. 

OTCrhead. Illustrated. . |.oo 

Astronomy for Young Folks. 

Child -Tollers of Boston Streets. 
By Emma £. Brown. 



.50 



THE OHIJL.I>RX:iV'S A L M A N -A. C 

Every Boy and eirl In America Wants and Should Haye 



THE CHILDREN'S ALMANAC. 



GOOD FOR 
FIVE (6) YEARS. 



ELLA FARMAN'S 
Most Charming Book, ?^"^— ^■"■^■^"*'" ^ iiwmnniw^ 

silver and Gold Edition, $1.00. Plain Cloth Edition, $50 cts. 

This superb little pocket-companion has been made especially for the children, and for it 
twelve leading American poets, Longfellow, Whittieb, Aldkich, &c., have ejuxh written 
a month-poem. Miss L.. B. Humphrey and Robert Lewis have given It 24 pictures and M^ 
Lathbury four exquisitely-tinted chromo-lithographs. It has Calendars fSr five years, and 
Memoranda leaves. A charming and helpful feature is the Conduct and Birthday Mottoes for 
each day in the year, selected from the poets. It is superbly bound with beautiful ailverrana. 
gidd covers, gilt edges. " 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



Story of Ens^Ush Literature for Toung People 

(The). By Lucy Cecil White (Mrs. Lillie). 
Fully illustrated with portraits and views of 
celebrated spots. 13mo. $1.25. 

" The work gives a survey of the condition of 
society and the prevalent institutions of each 
period, which much enhances its interest and 
gives an insight into the conditions under which 
the masterpieces of English literature were 
produced. It is a work which owes much to 
the clear descriptive style in which it is writ- 
ten, and if it fails to interest youthful readers 
in the literature of their mother-tongue and to 
create a desire for a more thorough course of 
instruction regarding it, we fear the undertak- 



ing may be given up as hopeless."— ^o^fon^v*- 
n%ng Traveltr, 

Boyal Lo.wrle : A Boy's Book. . . $1.25 

Full of *' larks" and »* lessons.** 

TraeBlne. Thestory of agirl*slifeinthe 
Great Northeast 1,25 

BehaTlng: or, Papers on Children's 

Etiquette 1.00 

Tills book should find its way into 
every home, and we would urge pa- 
rents and teachers to read it to their 
children and pupils.— iV.ii*. Jour. 0/ Ed, 

Links In Bebecca's }Att. . 1.50 

By Pansy. 



BOOKS FOR THE FATHERS AND MOTHERS 

Poets' Homes $2.00 

From Different Standpoints. . 1.50 

A uniquti aud fascinating story for 
Sunday afternoons. 



$1.00 



Jesus, Loyer of My Soul. . 

The old hymn in holiday garb. 

Out of Darkness Into Ught. . . S.OO 

The Unest religious gift-book of the year. 



BOOKS FOR THE GRANDPAS AND GRANDMAS. 



ScTcn Words From the Cross. . $1jOO 
By llev. Wm. H. Adams. Medita- 
tions on the last sayings of Christ, 
abounding in " beautiful fancies, sweet 
sentiments, and pathetic touches J* 



Light at ETenlng Time. 

Large quarto, cloth, 
Japanese leather, . . . 
The Still Hour. . 

By Austin Phelps, D.D. 



$2.00 

4.00 

.60 



Call at D. LOTHROP'S spacious Book-store and Bible Warehouse, 32 FRANKUir 
Street, Boston ; or send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

Any one of their 800 publications sent free on receipt of retail price. 



Address 



r>.LOXJaRO£» & 00., Boston. 
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THE PRIMARY TEACHER: HER WORK AND HER FIT- 
NESS FOR IT. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

I. 

It is a good omen for the future, that the question, — Who shall teach 
the little children ? — is at last thrown into prominence. If its impor- 
tance is beginning to be appreciated by thoughtful educators, we may 
feel that the axe is laid at the root of the tree, and that the evils of its 
neglect will be finally eradicated. 

It is well understood by those who have watched the development of 
human life, that the first ten years do more toward shaping individual 
character and destiny than any subsequent decade ; that, as a rule, the 
proclivities and desires, the tastes and aims, the habits of thought and 
feeling, are pretty clearly indicated and the course of after-life detef- 
mined by the environment and training up to that period. If a gener- 
ation of girls and boys could be put during that time under the highest 
moral influences, th^ most intelligent methods of intellectual culture, 
and the refinements of pure social intercourse, one might vouch for the 
nobility of the next generation of men and women and the safety of 
society. 

How much has the question of the quality of the primary-school 
teacher to do with this proposition ? It is certain that heredity is a 
strong and uncontrolable element in the problem ; home-life is its 
sequel, and not tangibly within our grasp ; but for the greater part of 
the growing and waking-hours of the children's lives they are directly in 
the hands of the public-school teachers. What a profound responsibility 
therefore connects itself with the work of these teachers, — the welfare 
of the next generation, the destiny of a race ! 

Strangely enough, the importance of the influences surrounding early 
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childhood is scarcely felt even by mothers. Too many of the children 
of wealthy and cultured homes are left to the oversight and companion- 
ship of incompetent, perhaps vulgar, persons. Thoughtless women 
thus despise the privilege of motherhood. The great mother-heart of 
Froebel has shown in his " Mother-songs " a glimpse of the education 
the babes may receive in their mother's loving arms, and which the 
mothers may receive in prodigal return from the little ministering angels 
who cling to them in that faith in the mother which Nature gives. The 
finest thing the mother can bring from her heart or brain is dignified by 
being given to her child, and not learned in vain if learned for him. 

See, then, the breadth and depth and height of the work of the 
Primary Teacher ! It|is to form character, brain, and social life, not 
for one child alone, — that, indeed, were a task of infinite value, — but 
for scores of children who rest in her hands like the plastic clay in the 
hands of the sculptor. What a fine and strong ideal must she be 
capable of forming ; what clear discrimination must she be able to 
exercise, that she may conform that ideal to individual possibilities and 
the indications of nature in each hidden germ of personality ! What 
untiring zeal and enthusiasm does she need for rescuing God's purpose 
from failure in the many lives so put within her developing hand! 
Indeed, the opportunity of the primary-school teacher is a great and 
heavenly one, and dignifies the noblest life of womanhood. 



FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 



BY PROF. S. S. GREENE. 



VIII. 

The art of teaching our written language will not be attained till the 
teacher, instead of dwelling upon mere forms of language, shall concen- 
trate the attention upon what is to be said and some suitable way of 
saying it. The vital point is wholly missed when the child is made to 
think of letters, syllables, parts of speech, or rules of construction. The 
mental struggle should be with, the thought, and some adequate way of 
putting it. 

It is wholly unnatural to suppose that he can, at first, put his 
thoughts into choice written formulas. He goes through a greater 
struggle than we are apt to think when he expresses himself in the 
simplest idioms. It is impossible to teach better fo-rms of expression 
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until the child has actually presented some form. We must have a foun- 
dation to build upon, — a foundation, too, suited to our purpose. When 
he is holding his breath for want of some expression for his thought, it 
does not help him to define an adverb, or spell a polysyllable; the 
craving of his soul is for language. To aid in satisfying this craving is 
to teach language. 

The less he is made to think of distinctions in language at such a 
moment, the better it is for him. His choice of expression and its 
adaptation to his thought must be spontaneous, or his thought suffers 
an instant death. He needs to feel the sense of triumph in this 
struggle. The thought in its freshness and vigor must come forth to 
impress the ~ reader with its claim to be noticed, even if the words are 
not the best. How much of this teaching have we in our schools ? We 
have spelling, word-building, diluted lessons in grammar; but what 
have we in the, — what to say ? and ?iow to say it ? 

And then this endless tendency to bring everything out into conscious- 
ness ! If a child makes .a sentence that expresses his thought ever so 
well, he must not be left to enjoy his victory, but must turn round and 
look at it as a sentence^ made up of parts of speech, or do something else 
as irrelevant and chilling. The teacher forgets that most of the processes 

of Nature are hidden and unnoticed ; that they go on best when meddled 
with least. We breathe, we wink, we walk, we digest our food, we 

express^our thoughts without stopping to analyze and account for every 

latent process. It would not help the matter in the least if we did all 

this ; Nature attends to her own affairs. 

It is experience instead of science that the child needs. Most of our 
experiences remain undetected, or, at least, undeveloped into distinct 
statements. They are experiences nevertheless, — useful, guiding experi- 
ences. The child can learn to write the language correctly, and yet not 
tell why he does this or that. He needs the experience in writing in 
order to know the philosophy of his language, — this would be grammar, 
and grammar has its uses ; surely, it has had its abuses. No science 
has suffered more. It has been introduced when it should not be, and 
iox professed purposes which it could never accomplish; while the culti- 
vation of language as expression of thought has been sadly neglected. 

When will teachers learn that the true way to cultivate language is to 
stimulate and draw out thought, and then put the child to the simple 
task of formulating what is in his mind ? He does formulate his 
thoughts orally, and does it naturally and easily. We have only to lead 
him to do tha same in the written language. Let him write daily ; let 
him do it so oflen that he can do it without a struggle. 

But the teacher will say, " I have had no experience in this way of 
teaching." Very true; but there must be a beginning. All that is 
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needed at first is simply to start the work by such guides as are at hand, 
and then acquire experience. The pupil has had no experience in 
writing. We must not wait for him to acquire experience before he 
begins. He cannot learn to swim till he plunges into the water; 
experience comes by practice. The worst of all is, our methods in 
primary schools make little or no provision for this practice. 

A better time, however, begins to dawn. It will not be long before 
our customs in primary schools will require us to say our entering classes 
are learning, — not simply to read^ but to read and write. 



PLANTS WITH CHILDREN ; or, LITTLE FLOWER-LESSONS. 

BY S. P. BARTLETT. 

XI. 

' THE COLUMBINE. 

•* O Columbine, open your folded wrapper. 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ! " 

The children have chosen a flower to-day all children admire, — the 
curious garden Columbine. Its large, intensely blue, or purple blos- 
soms, nodding so gracefully pendulous from the light, finely-springing, 
high branches, borne upon a plant so conspicuously handsome of form 
and profuse of foliage, may well be remembered by the little ones as 
June comes again and woos to parting the wonderful corolla, where 
broods the cluster of purple doves with pinions ready to fly away at 
signal of the fairies. 

Children eagerly seize and cherish flower romance or idyl ; and we 
may be sure all such pure pictures they receive become, in their ardent 
imaginations and memory, life-long treasures of delight. 

So here is the Columbine, — 

" With a flower for all that come." 

What shall we do with it? Is it an evergreen, children? They 
" think not." No, we have left the evergreens in taking this summer- 
pla^t. Its stout, blackish root lives on in the ground through a number 
of winters, but the stalks die to the earth in Autumn. You know we 
must have some sunny weeks before these handsome leaves start. 

June is the month of green leaves. It shows them in their greatest 
beauty and most perfect state, and if you had not brought me the 
Columbine to-day, our little lesson would have been all amid the green 
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leaves. Now I will let you each take a Columbine-leaf and find the use 
of it to the plant. 

Did you ever think a leaf did anything for a plant ? Look here, and 
see this net-work of veins. They are all joined together in the stalk, 
though we cannot now see, with the eye alone, just how they go in ; but 
turn your leaf over and you will get an idea. Now mark how they start 
out in little pipes up into the parts of the leaf, — you can feel them with 
your finger, — first dividing into a few large veins, then into a number of 
smaller ones, and again over and over dividing, until at last they form a 
net- work you can only discover by holding the leaf up to the light, — 
unless a microscope shows you. This is the way the leaves feed the 
plant. "The business of the leaves is to suck out of the stem the 
watery food the roots had sucked out of the soil, and the stem out of the 
roots " ; having filled themselves with it, the light and air take firom 
their broad surface all the plant does not want, and some is then 
returned back into the stem through the wonderful little pipes, in proper 
form to make the peculiar matter which the plant is to produce. Thus 
the sugar of the sugar-cane is made ; the gum of the cherry-tree and 
pine ; the flour of the potato ; the wax of the bayberry, etc. 

Just thmk what is going on in all the forests, and gardens, and way- 
sides, and meadows now ! Your eyes may well grow bright and eager, 
for we have found a very interesting subject, indeed. Here you get a 
peep at what is making the different plants and trees. But it is only a 
peep : there is a whole world full of it all, and you are only just opening 
your eyes. 

Take the Columbine branch now and cut off a leaf-stalk. Touch the 
cut ends. Are they dry? Harry says, "They are wet." Squeeze the 
end a little and a drop oozes out ; do you not see you have found the 
water-pipes in the stem ? But think a minute ; what has happened to 
this poor piece of the plant. Ah ! Alice has it, " We have cut off all its 
little food-pipes." " Yes," says Frank, " and the leaf is already with- 
ering." Its fountain cannot play, and it will die. Before, you could 
not have told why. If we cut off all the Columbine leaves, and do not 
allow others to grow, it cannot feed or breathe, and the whole plant 
must die. You have discovered enough now to show you that the 
leaves hold the veins of the plant, and with this knowledge we will wait 
until another time, to search further. 

Now for the form of the leaf. Take up the branch. How does the 
leaf grow ? Frank, " In three parts." These are called lobes (which 
means divisions), — a three-lobed leaf, — and Alice says, " Three leaves 
seem to spring at once, upon three quite long petioFes from the main 
stalk." This makes the plant very graceful and handsome ; and you 
see the edge of the leaves is notched in threes and twos, again. They 
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are of a lovely, cheerful green, and beautifully smooth. Harry says, 
"The under side is of a different shade, a pale sea-green.*' When the 
soft breeze turns the long petioles this gives the velvety look you admire 
in the luxuriant foliage. 

Next we come to the elegant flower. Each look carefully, now ; is 
the stem erect ? And tell me the height. Marie, " Erect, but the 
flower drooping." Harry, " One to two feet high, and the flowers in a 
loose bunch." Now find me the petals. Most deeply-interested eyes 
meet mine now, and Alice says, '' That is just what we wish to know, — 
we cannot tell." So I must help you. What do you call these little 
hollow pieces of the flower I put the point of my pencil in ? " Oh ! 
those we call little horns." But each one is a Columbine petal. 
Frank, " What are the other purple pieces, then, shaped like leaves ? " 
Take yoiu" flower and very gentiy pull off each pretty horn. How many 
are they ? " Five." Well, Frank, now how many little purple leaves, 
as you call them, have you left upon the flower-stalk? "Five." Can 
you not think what they may form ? Frank, " Is it the calyx ? " Yes, 
a colored calyx ; quite singular, and very fragile. Look upon the older 
flowers of your branch, and you will see these pieces withering and 
falling away before the petals. They are called sepals^ — ^very easily re- 
membered. This seems of little use as a calyx, but unusually pretty. 
You here see that a calyx may rarely be tinted like the corolla. Alice, 
" Yes, that was just what puzzled us so much ! " 

Examine, now, one of the pretty horns you pulled away \ what do you 
find in its curved point ? All, " A little ball of honey." The little folks 
all know that, I see ; but how did the honey get there, for the bees and 
himiming-birds ? I must tell you : the plant makes it, and stores it 
away in those snug little round tips of the hooked petals. Remember 
what you learned of the work of the wondrous pipes and vessels con- 
tinually busy in a plant, and the products thus created, and you will 
comprehend the secret of the honey. You may call this honeyed point 
the spur, or nec-tary. 

Now see what ^e have left upon the end of the stalk within the sepals 
of the calyx you deprived of petals. Alice, " A whole long fringe of 
yellow stamens." We should be at a loss to count them ; but they are 
quite remarkable, and I will tell you that a wise botanist has found they 
grow in circles often each, one opposite the other, and the outer circles, 
as we see, made of slender golden threads. When they all drop away 
they leave what you find upon this other stalk, whence the stamens have 
fallen, — what is \X. ? " That is the pretty seed^holder," Alice says. 
" In five pods," adds Marie. Soon^ this funny little seed-casket will be 
growing full of ripened seeds, as black as tiny grains of shining jet ; a 
perfect little rattle-box. 
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The structure of the Columbine flower is extremely curious, and by 
and by you can understand more of it. This deep blue or purple variety 
we have here is not American, but is a native of other countries, and is 
found growing wild in hilly woods and forest-borders of France and 
Switzerland, and in English copses. But we have a beautiful wild 
Columbine, as all the children know, more delicate in foliage and strik- 
ing in hues than this. It is but just out of bloom. You found its yellow 
and scarlet- horned cups nodding in warm rock-clefts, and in sunny 
nooks where the May turf was green and short, a perfect surprise of 
grace and color. By cultivation the European becomes very double, 
and multiplies its beautiful horns, one within another, most curiously. 

The Columbine belongs to the order of Crowfoots ; is nearly related 
to the Buttercups, and a cousin of another fine garden flower, — the 
Larkspur. 



PRIMARY READING. 

BY Miss OLIVIA HAMBLY, FARMINGTON, ME. 

V. 

" At our last lesson, children, what did you learn to read and write ? " 
** A cup." " Yes j I wonder how many of you can write it ? " " You 
may try. Some of you, I see, think you cannot. You may come and 
read it while the others write it." " That is very well ; now all see me 
write it over the printed words. All read it." 

" I have something in this cup ; I will let Charley shut his eyes and 
taste it, to see if he can tell what it is." With a class of eight or ten 
children I would take the cup round and let them all shut their eyes 
and taste it. " What is it, Charley ? " " Milk." Here a minute's talk 
about milk would be appropriate, but is not absolutely necessary. 
" Read this, children," pointing to the review-lesson. " A cup." "What 
is in this cup? " holding the cup containing the iriilk. ^* Milk." " Say 
Milk in a cup y "Here it i^ on the board," pointing to the printed 
sentence. "Read it." " This is the word milky and this is what, chil- 
dren ? " "A cupr " Yes, and this ? " " /«." " Who wants to read it 
all t " "Fanny may." "Willie point to milk^ Annie to a cup^ Katy to 
inP " George point to all of the words and say them, and the class 
repeat if he says them correctly." "Now. all say them as I point," 
pointing promiscuously. " Now read it as John points." " Watch me 
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write it, and read the words as I write them." At the end of this 
lesson let them copy both printing and writing, as before, several times. 
Then cover the board-work, and let them try it from memory. 

Children can learn to write as fast as they learn to read, if writing is 
introduced in nearly all of their lessons. In their object and color- 
lessons, in the little talks about plants or their pets, and as they 
advance, in every possible way let them attempt writing. Writing 
what ? letters ? No ; words, sentences. 

Let the letters be taken up separately, after they can write these, as 
they learn their names after they can read words. No matter whether 
you can read their writing or not. You must not expect to do so for a 
few weeks, although in many cases you will be able to do so in a few 
days. 

The phrase. The cow^ would be suitable for the next lesson. For the 
next a review of all the words might be taken, introducing the word and. 
Several sentences can now be made, as The milk in the cup ; A cow and 
a cup. 

As new words are taught, the articles can always be used with them. 
Children will learn to read and write A boy. The cat, as readily as Boy^ 
Cat, Introduce the verb is, as soon as possible. With the articles, the 
verb isy the conjunction and, and the preposition in, you can teach new 
words in a much more interesting way than by confining the lessons 
simply to nouns. If the word room is taught for one of the first lessons, 
you can almost always have a sentence on the board, leaving a space 
for the new word. For instance, suppose this is the fourth or fifth 
lesson, and they have learned the words already mentioned ; you are 
going to teach the word boy, or cat, or chair, or some other familiar word 

of the kind. Print and write. The is in the room, or A and a 

cup. When the new word has been presented, print and write it in the 
space, and you have something more than a word, — ^you have a thought, 
and you also have a review. 

It is well to let the children write the sentence, leaving the space for 
the new word, and insert it when learned, as well as writing and print- 
ing it separately. About twenty words can be learned in three weeks 
by the average child, besides the articles, the verb is, the conjunction 
and, and the preposition in. They will be learned if used as has been 
shown, by the constant repetition in connection with the other words. 

If there are separate words ^r word-lessons in your primer, as in the 
Franklin Primer, the children may point to them and read them from 
the book as well as from the board. But the board- work is most im- 
portant, as it is a ground-work to prepare them for the use of the book ; 
not that when they begin to use the book the board-work is to be dis- 
continued. It*is still to be used as an aid to the reading, and a very 
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important aid it is even when you have primer-charts to accompany 
the primer. 

Having taken these lessons on words as representatives of thought, 
and the sound-lessons or phonetics, the pupils are now ready to be 
introduced to the books, which introduction will form the subject of the 
next article. 



ELEMENTARY MUSIC FOR PRIMARIANS. 

BY W. S. TILDEN. 



In the earliest stage of musical instruction we endeavored, by the use 
of appropriate musical forms, — which the little pupils sung by imitation 
at first, and afterward repeated from memory, — to awaken the perception 
of song and to lead them to give proper vocal utterance to their thought. 
As they have now entered a higher grade, our instruction should take a 
more elementary turn. 

Elementary music does not necessarily imply that we are to proceed 
at once to teach notation ; the elements of music would exist though a 
plan of representation were employed very different from the common 
notation, or even were there no representation at all. But the memory 
is aided, and the attention more easily concentrated, if some visible 
symbols are employed. 

It has seemed to us, if we may be allowed to say so, that most of the 
systems of elementary instruction in music for young classes are unnec- 
essarily complicated. They seem simple as a, b, c, to the musician, 
but the child looks from a different standpoint. . We must remember 
that however philosophical a method may be when regarded merely as 
setting in order certain musical facts and theories, yet, when the con- 
dition and immediate needs of those to whom it is to be presented is 
considered, it may be very ^^philosophical. 

The succession of syllables given in the article in the April number 
is elementary in the truest sense. All difference of pitch in music 
centers in and revolves around its " tonic," and we make do to be a sort 
of algebraic symbol for the tonic, at whatever pitch it may be sung ; 
and the other syllables are taken to express tonic relationship. The 
practice of these exercises will be continued 

It will be well also to place these combinations of syllables upon the 
blackboard. We take it for granted that you no longer find it necessary 
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to "print" such things as these, but that you have discovered, with 
other progressive teachers, that the pupils, even of very young classes, 
can read script just as well if accustomed to it from the beginning. 

Duration of sounds will very properly receive a share of attention at 
this stage. At a convenient pitch for all {F or G\ let the teacher sing 
the syllable /or, prolonging it considerably ; after which the class is 
required to sing this long sound in like manner. When this is well 
done, proceed to make a representation upon the board. As duration 
is always represented by extension from left to right, and continuation 
of sound may be readily shown by a broken line, the sound just sung 
may be written in this manner : 

La 

the meaning of which will be fully understood if the teacher, while the 
sound is prolonged, pass the finger slowly along the broken line, which 
should be, for the blackboard, some two feet in length. 

The next step will be to introduce the idea of measured duration. 
Call attention to four motions, made with a light wand or pencil, — down^ 
left^ righty up. These should be in even time, and at about the rapidity 
of one second each. (A weight at the end of a string one metre in 
length will vibrate with the proper frequency.) Explain that each of the 
four motions observed is called a "beat." 

The teacher now commences at the down-^a^zX. and sings one la four 
beats long, requiring the pupils to observe and tell how many beats 
long the sound was. This exercise may be varied by singing in like 
manner sounds of two beats, of three beats, and of one beat in length. 
When the nature of this exercise is apprehended, the class will (after 
taking the pitch), be required to commence promptly at the //<9«/«-beat, 
and sing a sound four beats long, guided by the teacher's beating, (not 
beating the time themselves.) Whenthis is successfully done, sounds of 
three beats, of two beats, and of one beat may be tried \ two sounds of 
two beats each may also be sung to the four beats, or four sounds of one 
beat each. 

Tell the class now that the four beats, taken together, make one 
" measured* Now, to get the use of this new term, make four beats ; 
eight beats ; twelve beats ; and question, — " How many measures did I 
beat ? " " How many beats are there in a measure ? " etc. 

Measures may now be represented upon the blackboard, separating 
them by " bars," as follows : 

/?ar. Bar. Bar, Bar, Bar, 

Mea,9ure. I Measure. I Measure. I Measure. 

After the pupils have been familiarized with these terms, the words 
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may be erased, and they be required to supply the names as the objects 
are pointed out. 

We must not forget to have a song every day, though we are attend- 
ing to elementary instruction, and so a new one is given below for the 
children to learn : 
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Quickly. 



Birdy Bee and Butterfly. 
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1 . Sing, O, sing, thou mer - ry bird, As vou fly so light - ly ; 
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Sing your song of joy and love While the sun shines brightly : 
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Gay - ly swinging on the bough, Of no sor - row think - ing 
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Sing un - til the bright- red sun In the west is sink - ing. 



2. 

Hum, O, hum, thou busy bee, 

In the fragrant bowers, 
Gath'ring in your honey-store. 

From the Summer flowers ; 
Hum away, my busy bee, 

Happy little rover. 
Through the gardens bright and gay, 

Throuo^h the fields of clover. 



Gayly roam, O butterfly, 

O'er the hedges going, 
Resting in this Summer mead. 

Bright with daisies growing; 
Safely roam, O butterfly, 

I will never harm thee ; 
Fly away where bird and bee, 

Sing their songs to charm thee. 



TRUTH. 



BY SARAH M. WYMAN. 

In the February number of the Primary Teacher was an article by 
the author of Mother Truth^s MelodieSy upon " How to Teach Truth to 
Children." So important is the nail thus driven into the common- 
school system, that I propose to clinch it \ or, at least, to use my 
hammer, — ^rather a small one for that purpose ; not, however, to pound 
away upon Mother Truth's methods ; she'll take care of those. But I 
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believe there are other sources of untruth besides " bug-a-boo stories 
and Mother-Goose rhymes." 

Society is filled up with the false instead of the true. It exists every- 
where. Little Mary's great brown eyes look knowingly upon the drama, 
when the warm welcome is given to Mrs. Jones, after mamma had just 
said, ** Oh I there's that tiresome Mrs. Jones coming ; I wish she'd stay 
at home." John, ten years old, knows exactly how it is done, when his 
father sells a poor man a horse that has the blind staggers. " Of course 
father didn't tell him ! Why should he ? " 

To tell or not to tell, that's the question. Teachers, impress it upon 
every child whose bright eyes are looking up into your face with admira- 
tion and love, and whose ears are catching your words as if apples of 
gold let down from heaven ; do not let it escape your lips when it can 
be spoken, but exhort them to tell, tell, tell, under all circumstances,— 
whatever the consequence, — ^when the withholding would be deceit and 
injury to another. 

Loose ideas of truth are filling our banks with defaulters and our 
nation with thieves. From the teacher, next to the mother, must come 
the reform, — if it come at all, — to this great evil. Not only must the 
simple truth be insisted upon from the pupils, but teachers themselves 
must be like crystals in the transparency of their characters, if they 
would rightly and forcibly impress its importance upon others. A little 
equivocation on their part will undo months of correct teaching. 
Veracity, or its opposite, enters into every department of the school. 
Where the marking-system is made use of, it requires great accuracy and 
firmness on the part of the teacher to be strictly truthful and just 
Not long since I heard a school-girl exclaim, on receiving her monthly 
report marked perfect^ " A perfect report, eh ! why, I've had a dozen 
failures ! " 

In the matter of rewards and punishments, it is hazardous to deviate 
in the slightest degree from what is promised. Recently, a teacher in 
New Jersey offered a prize in each class to the scholars who had the 
greatest number of good lessons. This aroused ambition, and at the 
close of the term several had the same number. To settle the matter 
fairly, as she said, the teacher thought it best to give no prizes. Six 
little forms, filled with indignation and a sense of injustice, burst from 
the room, tears streaming from their eyes, and sobbing with the agony 
of grief. Never will they, forget the shock their little hearts received, 
and the disappointment of that day will be rehearsed when the teacher's 
lips are silent. 

Even in Massachusetts, not a year since, I heard the old time threat, 
" If anyone disobeys this rule to-morrow, I shall punish him." This 
rule 1 What rule ? He must not laugh. Did any one laugh ? Probably 
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all. Were all punished ? Beware of governing a school in this way. 
Keep your punishments in your own hands, and not deal them out by 
wholesale to your scholars, to be disposed of as their whims may indi- 
cate. Never tell a scholar, if he does such a thing you will punish him. 
Punish, if at all, because the child has done wrong. 

But, teachers, be careful how you deal out corrections. The child 
that is hastily and angrily punished will be sure to watch his opportunity 
to repeat the offence, while kind appeals to his better nature have an 
elevating influence upon the pupil. Yet, even then^ great care is 
necessary; if repeated too often it becomes mere cant to the boy. 
Truth, as it comes direct from God, is never more needed than here. 
Scholars see through shams instinctively. When a teacher tells a boy, 
if he whispers he will grieve her and make her feel very sad, he may 
believe her at first, and, if he is a tender-hearted boy, be very penitent 
after his first offence ; but he sbon sees that his teacher's sadness is of 
short duration, and perhaps whispers again to test the truth of what she 
told him, and finally concludes to whisper as much as he likes, with the 
self-assurance, "I guess she don't feel very bad." 

Give the child the true reason as an incentive. "Is it right to 
whisper ? " Why it is not may need explanation. " Will your conscience 
allow you to do what will be an injury to the whole school?" "I did 
not see you eat that apple, but God did, and He heard you when you 
said you did not eat it." 

When a scholar knows such are the principles that control the 
teacher, he instinctively feels that she has a power behind her which it 
is vain for him to resist ; and although he may have but little regard for 
sacred things, he insensibly acquires a respect for that teacher which no 
other form of government will inspire. It requires tact to do this effect- 
ually. There are disagreeable ways of doing everything, and they cling 
to some teachers like chestnut-burrs. 

It is said of Epaminondas, the great Theban philosopher and general, 
that he never told a lie even in jest. I sometimes think American 
youth have reversed the habits of the Theban, and never tell the truth 
except in jest. They apparently expect to reach the goal of their 
ambition by zigzag movements, entirely deceiving those about them, 
and " only employing words for the purpose of disguising their thoughts." 
Would it not be refreshing to feel that in our schools we are educating 
a nation of men and women, of teachers and philosophers, of generals 
and statesmen, whose basis of development is truth, and who will be 
honored for their integrity, rather than doubted on account of their 
questionable honesty ? 

In the school of Pythagoras disputed questions were settled by ipse 
dixit There was no longer any doubt, if Pythagoras said so. Every 
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teacher should be a Pythagoras, and if the pupils knew that never any- 
thing but truth could come from their lips, many ideas now entertained 
with a degree of uncertainty would be satisfactorily settled by ipse dixit 
from hundreds of eager lips, and the example from the • honored and 
loved would be followed by those daily hanging upon their words and 
unconsciously imitating their practices. 

Teachers of Massachusetts, for years I was one of your number, and 
am still in the work. When upon my favorite theme, like a geometrical 
series, I am liable to go on to infinity. To avoid this I stop — ^here. 



PRIMARY LESSON, IN FORM. 



BY MARY I. PETTINGILL, LEWISTON, MAINE. 



II. 

Note, — After the lessons on angles, children should have lessons on tri- 
angles, and then learn the description of four-sided figures. 

Statement, — A four-sided figure, having four right angles and all of its 
sides equal, is called a square. 

METHOD. 

Teacher comes before the class 'with a block which has a square for 
one of its faces. Teacher has children find parts until the face, which 
is a square, is found, children saying that they have found a face. "If 
I make something on the board that looks like this face, what shall we 
call it? " " A face." " No, \}^^face is a part of the block. When you 
make, on your slates or on the board, something that looks like a horse, 
what do you call it ? " "A picture of a horse." " If you call what looks 
like a horse a picture of a horse, what may we call that which looks like 
this face ? " "A picture of a face." " Very well, I want to make a pic- 
ture of this face (pointing to the face, which is a square) on the board j 
you tell me what to do first." Teacher draws as children dictate. If 
children dictate wrong, or not definitely, teacher should draw just as 
they tell her ; as, after they have said draw a vertical line, and it has 
been done, when the next question, — " What next ? " — is asked, they 
will always simply say, " Draw a horizontal line." Then the teacher 
ought to draw it somewhere on the board, but not connect it with the 
vertical line. The children will of course see that it is not right, and 
will say, " Draw it on the end of the vertical line." The teacher can 
then do as children say, but draw the horizontal much longer than the 
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vertical line. By drawing the whole figure /i?^^/ as the children tell her, 
letting them discover the error and tell how to correct it, the teacher 
can lead the children to express their meaning definitely, and thus make 
the lesson one in Language as well as a Form-lesson. 

When the square has been drawn, then ask children, " What have we 
made?" "A picture of a face." "What do we call a picture of a 
face ? " Children or teacher give itufiy figure. "What have we on the 
board?" "A figure." "Who will come and find some part of this 
figure ? " Children find a sidei and tell what found. Teacher has chil- 
dren find other sides until all the sides are found. Children count sides 
and tell how many. " If this figure has four sides, what kind of a figure 
may we call it ? " "A four-sided figure." " Who will find some other 
part of this figiu*e ? " Children raise hands ; teacher selects, and child 
finds an angle. "What kind of an angle is it?" "A right angle." 
Teacher has children find other right angles until all. are found. Chil- 
dren count and tell how many right angles. 

"This four-sided figure has what, then?" "Four right angles." 
" Yes j and now I want you to look at the sides and see what you can 
tell me about them." If the children do not say they are equal, the 
teacher must illustrate by using sticks, pencils ; or she might draw a 
vertical line and at one end connect with it a longer horizontal line, and 
ask the children why they said that was not the right way to draw the 
figure? "Because the horizontal line is longer than the vertical." 
" How about the lines or sides in this figure ? " " Equal." "What are 
equal ? " " The sides." " How many of the sides ? " " All of them." 
"What kind of a figure did we call this?" "A four-sided figure." 
" What has it ? " " Four right angles." " How are all of its sides ? " 
" Equal." " What do we call a four-sided figure that has four right 
angles and all of its sides equal?" Children or teacher give term, 
square, " What is a square ? " Children give statement. Drill much 
on statement. Have children find squares, make squares, and tell what 
found or made, and what a square is. 

Similar plan for all four-sided figures, though but little development 
will be needed after the first lesson. 



— Do ? — Like the thiftgs in the garden ; oh. 
Just keep quiet awhile and grow. 

Do ? — like the bird. It shuts its wings 

And waits for the sun. Do you hear ? It sings. 

Do ? — like the lilies. Let it beat. 
Nestle belo\f it, and be sweet. 
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SOUNDS OF LETTERS. 

BY MRS. J. M. LORD. 



As the school-year is drawing near to its close, I would commence a 
review of all the exercises that have been practiced in the sounds of 
letters during -the past year, taking them up in connection with each 
other, — dwelling especially upon the vowel-sounds ^ — agoing carefully step 
by step over the ground, giving new examples that will both interest 
and profit the pupils. It may be they will recall some of these many 
times during the vacation, so that when the next term commences they 
will be the better prepared for the new exercises that will then come 
in order. 

In this paper it will be needful for me to merely hint at the methods 
to be used in this review, as without any doubt, the teacher who is in- 
terested in these exercises is now able to recall the examples used here- 
tofore, or perhaps will choose to prepare new ones. I would, however, 
suggest the importance of taking up the vowel-sounds in their order, 
especially the practice of the long and short vowels ; dwell upon these 
until they are firmly fixed in the minds of the pupils. 

I think the method of teaching vowel-sounds by the long and short is 
far more useful than the old long-ago-taught method; viz., *' grave, 
broad, acute," etc. The pupil who is well drilled in the classes of 
sounds of the vowels, in the modem method, — long and shorty — ^will have 
no difficulty in giving every sound accurately, even if the old method 
has never been heard of by them. At least this has been my experience, 
and an experience of eighteen years can be very' well depended upon. 
Yet, as has been often repeated, the teacher can best judge of the 
capacity of the class, and of the ability of the pupil to understand these 
exercises j and if one method cannot be made available, why turn to 
another. I do not know as these exercises can all be made equally 
useful in any one school, but some of all the different ones can be used. 
A skillful teacher will add or take away, as is needed. 

We know that it is not possible for the teacher of the primary school 
to train the voices of all ; some are not yet anything but a mere piping 
sound; again, another voice will be very harsh and loud ; and the teacher 
will find there is needed the same effort to be used in teaching the 
classes to read in a pleasant tone of voice as is needed to teach the 
same to sing. 

The vowel and consonant-sounds are the most essential, and the most 
often neglected. The teacher needs to use great care in the use of the 
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consonants, — care that they 2XQ perfectly formed^ as in the former exer- 
cises the methods have been particularly pointed out. 

The changes that take place in the school-room at the commencement 
of the next year, as new pupils enter school, will require a daily drill of 
these same lessons for a time, and it is well to commence at once and 
follow this same careful training faithfully, if we would make good 
readers of our pupils. 

We shall find, dear fellow-teachers, that, as the years go by, we shall 
only accomplish what we so earnestly desire in this branch of study by 
taking this beautiful Scripture-text for our motto : " Let us not be weary 
in well-doing, for in due season we shall reap." 



THE WRITING -CLASS 



BY J. W. PAYSON. 



TALK TO TEACHERS. 

The three standard movements in writing are the Straight-line move- 
ment, the Direct-oval movement, and the Inverse-oval movement. 
These three include every written form, and are the groundwork of 
practice. The child^s hand should be educated on the standard, or 
O^ oval in both Direct and Inverse movement. And in the earlier 
stages of his practice he should not be given any mere current, off-hand, 
or business forms. 

By carrjring up from base a long left-curve, to combine directly with 
the shaded right-curve, we obtain a modification of the standard oval ; 
a popular business style. There are fewer lines in this abbreviated 
form, but the execution is far more difficult. The long, inverse curves 
of this current style give very little play to the fingers, but call for broad 
muscular movement of the forearm ; a fine practice for business pen- 
men, but hardly suited for our younger pupils. The pen cannot creep 
up these long curves easily ; being at the start almost ^t right-angles .to 
main slant, they are exceedingly awkward of execution, unless struck 
with a broad, off-hand movement. 

For business writing such curves are admirable, but for young pupils 
they present extraordinary difficulties, and are seldom executed with 
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any degree of success. Simplicity of form is no evidence of ease of 
execution. l*he long, distressed curves which most pupils give to these 
current ovals are not stimulating to progress. The standard oval, 
whether Direct or Inverse, gives more play to the muscles, a more 
natural movement, and better training for^the hand than any modifica- 
tion of it. The shorter curves require less scope, and the pupil is better 
able to approximate a true curve. The practice in writing these curves 
parallel is a fine educating process for both eye and hand. 

We cannot afford to banish the standard oval from the schoolroom. 
And in general, a thorough elementary drill on the standard letters will 
prove the best possible preparation for the bold, rapid, and oflf-hand 
strokes of business penmanship. 

THE LESSON. 

The third and last grand division of capitals is that of the Inverse 

Ovals. There are two groups of 
these letters, and the family hke- 
ness is strongly marked in both. 
" Children, in Direct Ovals the left- 
curves are always made on down- 
ward movement. In Inverse Ovals 
the left-curves are always made on upward movement. So you see that 
in writing the Inverse Ovals the hand moves in just the opposite direc- 
tion from what it does in writing the Direct Ovals (illustrating both 
movements on the board). Now I will write the framework of these 
capitals by itself, and will cut off the long, shaded curve, and you may 
think how you will name the part which is left ; think, and not guess."' 
I next write, beside the small Inverse Oval, a Direct Oval of the same 
size, in order to interpret the form to the class. The children's minds 
begin to work : ** Oh ! the second is a little capital (7 " ; ** And the first 
is a little capital O upside down." " Now, if we combine this littk 
capital O upside down with the long, shaded curve, thus, we have again 
the new framework for our new letters. What you call the little capital 
O upside down is the Inverse Oval. When you write it, give easy play 
to the arm and fingers, letting the hand glide lightly on the finger-rest.' 

Inverse-oval principle begins at height of one space, and rises with 
left-curve on main slant a little above height of three spaces, turns to 
right and descends with right-curve on main slant to height of one 
space, turns to left and follows course of first curve within a half-space 
to head-line, turns again to right and descends with shaded right-curve 
within a half-space of oval to base. Hav^ the heaviest part of shade 
opposite center of Inverse Oval. Width of inner oval, one space ; dis- 
tances to right and left of same, one half-space. Practice both Direct 
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« 
and Inverse-oval movements with the dry pen, as a preparatory exercise. 

" Children, each letter of the group begins with the Inverse Oval, so 
we will write it once for all. Now, from resting-point at base, make 
first a slight right-curve well slanted clear to top ; from this point make 
next a very slight left-curve on main slant* nearly to base, add the 
shortest possible turn, and finish with right-curve on main slant at 
height of two spaces. Final curve of W, like that of Ny droops a little 
at top to give a graceful finish to the letter. In written JVy instead of 
the right point at base as in the Roman letter, there is the shortest 
possible turn. Make the angles narrow near top and base of letter, but 
keep the lines open clear from the* point of the angle. The distances 
are equal across center of letter. Width at base, one and two-thirds 
spaces." A critical point in W is the slant of the third main-curve, 
which should not follow the course of the preceding curve, but contin- 
ually diverge from it, otherwise the balance of the letter is lost. 

I next erase the last three curves, leaving only the Inverse Oval. 
**Now begin at top, well to the right of oval, and bring down a left- 
curve well slanted so as to strike the shaded line at center, add a full 
turn to base, and finish as in C, with a small Direct Oval. These long 
curves look just as though they crossed at center. What Roman capital 
has two long lines which cross at center ? " X is readily remembered, 
and the analogy at once recognized. " When you write X you have 
only to make an Inverse and a Direct Oval, letting the long curves 
touch at center. Main width at top and base, one and two-thirds 
spaces." 

" Now erase all but the Inverse Oval and the part of that below 
height of one space ; then carry the long shaded curve on increased 
slant to base, and combine it in a narrow horizontal loop one space in 
length with a double-curve, which touches base a little to right of cross- 
ing-point of loop, and ends at height of one space, one space to right of 
oval. You can always remember capital Q, children, because it looks , 
so much like the figure 2." Compare the lower part of shaded curve in 
Q with that in AT, to illustrate the change of slant, which is the critical 
point in the letter. 

" Again, erase all below height of one space ; complete the long 
curve on usual slant to base, and make a full oval turn, which forms a 
narrow, slanted loop to height of one-third space, and combines from 
base with lower loop as in the same small letter." Round off Roman 
Z and finish with lower loop, in order to name the written letter. In 
Q and Z, inner left-curves of Inverse Oval are main lines. Critical 
point in Z, the full, oval turn combining the main parts. The slanted 
loop is incidental, and is left out of the small letter. The whole of 
capital Z is simply the repetition of Inverse Ovals. 
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"In our last group, the Inverse lOval has a double-curve for the main 

line," illustrating to the class. " For 
capital V^ this shaded double-curve 
combines in a short turn at base with 
a slight double-curve on main slanb 
which ends with a graceful bend at 
height of two spaces." The beauty 
of this letter depends upon the symmetry of the main curves. Let the 
pupils compare and analyze these double curves. Main width of V at 
center, two-thirds space. 

"For capital U^ erase all but the Inverse Oval, and from the turn at 
base carry up a slight right-curve on main slant to height of two spaces, 
and one space to right of preceding curve ; from this point make a 
straight line on main slant nearly to base, add a short turn, and finish 
with final curve as in small letter." 

" Let us next change U to K " The children watch with interest 
while I erase the final turn and curve, and complete the last main line 
with a lower loop. Main width of U and Yy one space. 

For the And sign, begin at height of two spaces and simply write in 
reverse order the main curves of capital V^ and finish from top with the 
crossing-curve, which is a section of a full oval. The shade is on lower 
part of first curve. 



NATURAL HISTORY IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

BY J. M. ARMS. 
IV. 

We pass from the plant to the animal without a break in the con- 
tinuity of life ; so Professor Goodale, at his closing lecture, did not lay 
aside the work he had begun, but left it with Professor Hyatt to carry 
on. Could the latter have placed five hundred microscopes, or even 
half that number, before the teachers, we should have studied first the 
simplest organisms, — the Protozoa. Theb*e would have given us a 
glimpse of that mystic borderland which plant and animal hold in com- 
mon, and where the familiar differences between the two are almost or 
wholly imperceptible. We hope that many teachers have had the 
opportunity of spending a little time at least, among the infinitesimal 
creatures of this border-realm. All who have once looked upon a 
volvox and a vorticella, — notwithstanding the latter stands high in the 
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scale of Protozoan life, — ^have been roused from the apathy of positive 
knowledge into which we are prone to fall. 

Never shall we forget the first time we saw these two forms of life so 
often found upon our common duckweed. The voU^ox, a perfect globe, 
was revolving with a majesty all its own. Within it were seven smaller 
globes of a bright, green color. Suddenly the large sphere opened ; 
one by one the little spheres approached the door to the great outer 
world, lingered yet a little, as if reluctant to leave the parent embrace, 
then passed quickly forth, never to return to it again. Close by was 
vorticella, looking like a little bell hanging on a transparent stem, which 
darted in and out with surprising rapidity. As we watched the two 
these words reached us: "Volvox is a plant; vorticella, an animal." 
My readers who have seen and heard the same know how the words 
startled us ; how we Ipoked in vain for dividing-lines ; how the rock of 
definitions, upon which we thought we stood securely, slipped from 
beneath our feet, leaving us with only a great longing to answer the 
question, What is an animal ? 

If we can buy, borrow, or beg a microscope to aid us in our teaching, 
we shall find its wondrous revelations worth the money or the trouble. 
If we cannot do either, pictures of these little animals, and the exquisite 
shells they know the art of making, may be used to advantage. If the 
finest illustrations are beyond our reach, we can use those in any work 
on zoology. We can also seek what has been written about these in- 
visible inhabitants of our ponds and seas, till a desire to know more 
about them is born within us. Then we can tell the children the story 
of simple life. We can sketch the little amosba upon the board, and 
tell them ho'w it never allows its picture to look twice alike ; how its 
body flows into its feet when it walks ; how it knows the science of 
multiplying by dividing, and can eat without a mouth. We can show 
them chalk as almost wholly composed of the shells of the Protozoa. 

Teachers have already been surprised at the interest manifested in 
these lower forms. We have heard very little people talk with as much 
pleasure about the tiny amosba as of their own pet kitten. Each 
teacher must, of course, decide for herself how much she can do, but 
certainly hints may at least be given by everyone. 

By thus beginning with animal-life, where Nature began, two inval- 
uable lessons are taught. First, the child finds out, much to his sur- 
prise, that he does not know what an animal is ; the mind, freed of 
prepossessions, is henceforward more ready to depend upon the testi- 
mony of the eyes ; while the eyes, accepting the new responsibility, grow 
more keen-sighted. Secondly, the child learns early of the indescribable 
beauty and almost infinite variety hidden from his eyes, and with the 
knowledge there will surely come a growing modesty in his statements, 
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and a juster appreciation of our earth and its marvelous life. 

From the Protozoa we advance a single step to Sponges, of whose 
life-history we should know little were it not for Professor Hyatt. The 
material needed foi^the sponge-lessons, and which was placed before 
each teacher for study at Professor Hyatt's lecture, may be obtained 
with comp^u'atively little trouble. Eighty hard-head sponges maybe 
bought at the druggists for a dollar ; chalina and the silicious varieties 
are found on our coast. Teachers at the seashore this Siunmer can 
easily pack a box for the coming year. 

" In my own practice," says Professor Hyatt, "I have found it best to 
begin with the skeleton, and to fix the interest by the steady work of 
observation before proceeding to describe the parts which it supports." 

Let each child observe the general aspect of the sponge, and suggest 
some reason why it is cut at the base. (It would be better if specimens 
could be procured which have not been detached from the rocks they 
grew upon.) Then let the child notice the bundles of fibres ; the 
irregular surface cut by channels, or half-open tubes, wHich become 
closed by the growth of the fibres ; the small openings on the sides, and 
the larger ones at the top. At this point a vertical section of the 
sponge should be examined, to determine whether the large tubes, that 
have the crater-like openings at the top, run to its base or not. By 
means of a wire with a blunt end, the child can in time prove that these 
tubes either end in the interior or connect with the smaller side-tubes. 
Having done this he will more readily understand how the tiny stream- 
lets run into the little holes at the sides, how they increase in volume 
and strength on their way through the larger canals of the sponge-body, 
till they issue finally as swollen streams from the great orifice at the top. 
The internal structure of the sponge, its wonderful sacs with their 
myriads of little whips, may be shown by blackboard sketches taken 
from Professor Hyatt's Guide for Science -Teachings No. III. 

As teachers, we cannot be too grateful to the author of this guide for 
giving so freely of the rich store of his original investigations. Those 
who have attempted to learn something of sponges in works heretofore 
published, have found the accounts exceedingly meagre and contradic- 
tory. While it is true we cannot give children all that Professor Hyatt 
has given us, it is also true that, in order to give the simplest lessons 
well, the teacher must know much more than she imparts. One, — if, 
indeed, there is one, — ^who is satisfied to carry to her class only as much 
as she gives to it, utterly fails to accomplish the first object of teaching. 
" Zeal for study," says Superintendent Eliot, in his semi-annual report 
for September, 1878, "is the great object to attain. With more zeal 
there comes more ability. Excite a heartier desire to learn, and the 
power to learn will soon be stronger." 
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It is a self-evident truth, that a teacher cannot create in children a 
desire to know more if she does not possess that desire herself. Surely 
none of us need to be told that it is those who continually reach out 
toward the boundless infinity of knowledge and ]^eauty, who are the 
inspiration of our own lives, as they are the inspirers of the young. 



THE RECREATION HOUR. 

CONDUCTED BY MISS S. P. BARTLETT. 

[This may be read by the class, or by the teacher with the class.] 

To-day, those of us who are down by the sea will have a walk to the beach ; 
and the little boys and girls who are away from the ocean will love to read 
about our ramble. This is one of the sweetest June days. We drink in the 
soft air as it blows over green meadows and trees and flowers. The leaves 
are new, and so are the flowers, and we love them the more for that, after our 
long Winter-time. 

Hark ! What bird do you hear? and where is he singing? You must use 
your eyes, and ears. We see him now, swaying on the elm-bough. What a 
beautiful green bower the arching elm makes for him ! Yes, it is a bobolink, 
sure enough. What a delightful song he has ; I think he is the sweetest 
singer of all our early birds. When he flies we will see his black and white 
feathers. He does not build in the elm tree, but makes a loose nest of dry 
grass in a nook upon the ground. There the mother-bird lays five or six white 
eggs, speckled with brown. 

As we have talked about Bob our walk has brought us nearer the blue sea, 
but Bobolink is not a sea-bird, and we leave him behind us. He is a little 
seed-eating finch, and loves the hedgerows and woodlands. 

There are fewer wayside-trees and plants as we near the beach, because the 
soil grows poorer and sandy, and cannot feed them. 

You are eager for the waves and rocks now, and we will turn into a pathway 
taking us directly down to the sea. This is a calm, bright morning here, 
indeed, with nothing to shadow the outstretched bay. The waves sparkle as 
far as we can see under the sunbeams, while cool little whispers of breezes 
steal in, making soft ripples upon the sands. Hear the music of the sea ; how 
it rises, and swells, and falls, as the long waves come and gfl ! Here are 
rocks, brown and curious. Some of them are above high-water mark, resting 
upon the shore. They are bowlders, brought by strong icy billows years ago, 
from other lands. When tired we will climb one for a seat. They are large 
and high, and look afar o£E upon the ocean before us. » 

Now we wish to walk upon the beach and get close to the clear waves. 
This is a wide beach; great patches of rock-weed cling close to the wet 
stones ; but there are reaches, too, of clean sands, so fine and warm, — and 
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how hard and nice it is to tread upon such a floor ! Some of us have long 
sticks with hooks, or with a little round box fastened to one end for dippers, 
and some have • scoop-nets. So we reach out into the clear water for the 
lovely mosses playing like sea-flowers afloat, stirred by the soft breeze. 

Here is the feather-moss, which will press upon paper like purple chenille ; 
and silken, ribbon-like, transparent ruffles ; and there, almost beyond our 
reach, float crimson and brown mosses like delicate webs. When we get 
home we will press the most beautiful upon thick paper. We must gently 
wash away all that sticks to them first, in clean water ; then lay a square of 
thick paper in a soup-plate ; upon it place one piece of moss, and then care- 
fully pour over the moss just water enough to float out its lovely fibres and 
fringes upon the paper. We shall need a knitting-needle and a soft little 
brush to help us lay the delicate, fine sprays flat. A camePs-hair paint-brush 
will do. After all the fine net-work lies clearly upon the paper, with great 
care withdraw the paper from the plate of water. Place it in a thick book 
of newspapers, perfectly smooth, and lay a square of soft cloth over the moss 
before you shut the book. Heavy weights must be placed upon the book. 
And so we will press all our mosses. They are full of natural glue, which 
makes them adhere to the paper and press so beautifully. Another time I 
will tell you what to do with them after they are pressed. 

Now some of you are away after bright pebbles of pretty colors and shapes. 
You wonder why they are polished so smooth, and some of them almost as 
round as marbles. The restless ocean-waves and storms do this, by moving 
them constantly in their sandy, rocky beds. Even the brown torrent of the 
little meadow-brook, you know, runs swift and strong, and is never still ; but 
old ocean is like a giant in comparison ; and you have heard and seen the 
dashing waves grind and pound, in our heavy storms, upon the coast. Some- 
times the ocean gales move great rocks themselves, besides constantly wearing 

them away. 

Now I will show you a beautiful old rock. Something flashes and shines 

in streaks all over it in the sun. It is a mica, or isinglass rock, as you call it. 
You may scale off pieces of the bright black mica ; when at home we can 
separate them into countless plates or flakes. The stove-maker uses it for 
windows and door-linings to our stoves, so we may see the cheerful red fire- 
glow in winter. Heat cannot harm it. 

Away out before us sits the light-house, on its ledge of rocks ; and there 
goes a great ship, sailing to sea, with her snowy canvas and gay colors. We 
will walk to the old bowlder, and sit and watch her away behind the hills. It 
will be years before she sails home again. There fly the sea-gulls upon their 
long wings, as if watching her, too. Presently they will dip down and rock in 
the warm waves. They are ocean-birds, with web feet. The stormy-petrel 
belongs to the family of gulls. 

Now some of you wish to search for shells, and so we will leave the high 
rocks and look along the beach as we walk. We are going toward home by 
another way. Here is a pair of scallop-shells, ringed with soft brown and 
white ; once this was a little sea-creature's house. Now it is empty I will 
show you how you may make a velvet cushion within it some rainy day. Gold 
shells and silver shells that we may see through, and tiny thick primrose ones 
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not larger than a butter-cup petal, we pick up. There blows a great dried 
horse-shoe crab over the sands. You may chase and catch it if you are 
nimble, but it is light as paper. There is the half of a razor-shell; I will tell 
you more of that another time. But here we come up to the turn that leads 
us o£E the beach into a dear old green lane. 

Do you smell the dusky sweet-fern dnd the spicy bay-berry ? And see, the 
pretty pink and white wild morning-glories are rolling up their cups, for the 
early dew is dried away. The old lane has a turf of short, thick grass. I 
wonder what we shall find down in the midst ? " Wild strawberries / " cry 
happy little voices, as sharp eyes see the peeping red so thickly scattered. 
What a beautiful surprise and ending to our June walk 1 We shall fill all the 
empty dippers we have, and linger in the old lane. 

We shall carry home many treasures to-day, and I hardly think we shall 
ever forget our ramble to the sea, although we hope to come again and have 
other pleasant recreation-hours by the old ocean. 



The Sea-gull. 



Oh ! the white sea-gull, the wild sea- 
gull, 

A joyful bird is he. 
As he lies like a cradled thing at rest 

In the arms of the sunny sea ! 
The little waves rock to and fro. 

And the white gull lies asleep. 
As the fisher's bark, with breeze and 
tide, 

Goes merrily over the deep. 



The ship with her fair sails set goes 

by, 

And her people stand to note 
How the sea-gull sits on the rocking 
waves 
As still as an anchored boat. 
The sea is fresh, the sea is fair. 

And the sky calm overhead, 
And the sea-gull lies on the deep, 
deep sea. 
Like a king in his royal bed ! 



What little girls dearly love : 500 o 50 50. Be sure and ask your older 
sisters to explain this to you, little girls. 

And here is a charade for the boys : 

My first if you do you won't hit it ; 
My next if you do you won't miss it ; 
My whole if you do you won't guess it. 



Miss Mary Allen West, of Galesburg, 111., will please accept thanks for a 
warm-hearted introduction to her 12,000 little prairie scholars. We hope to 
hear from them, according to her request. 
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THE WORLD'S LULLABY. 

BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

Behold the soft-swathed earth 

Cradled in balmy air, 
Since its glad hour of birth 

Rocked like a child most fair ; 
Girdled with downy bands. 
Clothed in the beauteous lands, 
In swaddling seas at rest 
Like a sleeping babe upon its mother's breast 1 

In tender ether wrapped, 

It swingeth to and fro. 
While in bright outline mapped 

The swift, fresh breezes blow ; 
And round it strong winged birds, 
Or singers of sweet words, 
Through gales of perfume fly, 
Chanting unceasing songs of lullaby. 

Fairly arrayed it lies, — 

Peak upon peak of snow 
Piercing the outer skies, — 

The pearly seas below ; 
Green plains in beauty spread, 
'Broidered with silver thread j 
The river-feeding rills 
Glancing among the velvet-verdured hills I 

The silver-hom^d moon 

Leans o'er the babe asleep ; 
The burning sun of noon 

Stretches its torrid sweep ; 
The belting zodiac 
Spreads wide its starry track j 
Ranks of celestial guard 
Through the close clustering worlds keep watch and ward. 

Float on, calm babe asleep, 

In hollow of God's hand I 
He holds the oceans deep. 

He weighs the mighty land ; 
Inspired by His breath. 
Life shall be thine, not death ; 
And down thy cycles swing. 
To grow into the stature of a king. 



— Truth needs no flower of speech. — Fope, 
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OUR NOTE -BOOK. 

THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 

BY SARAH M. WYMAN. 

First Morn ing. 
Sixty feet have ceased their shuffling, 

Sixty lips are quiet now ; 
Sixty ears pricked up for hearing 

What you will say, and how. 

Sixty hands thrust into pockets. 

Or dropped with careless ease ; 
Sixty eyes alert for seeing 

Just how your style will please. 

Second Morning. 
Sixty lips their stories telling, 

Sixty hands inviting fun ; 
Sixty arms thrown out to catch it, 

Whenever it 's begun. 

Sixty feet in bold confusion, — 

" What's there to be afraid of ? " 
Sixty eyes all eager, looking 

To see what you are made of. 

The present number closes the second volume of the Primary Teacher. 
In closing our work for the year, we desire to tender to contributors and 
readers our grateful thanks for the hearty cooperation they have given to us 
during the past year. Our aim has been to make The Teacher a safe guide 
and practical help to those engaged in the noble work of elementary instruc- 
tion, by giving them the best methods in all the branches required to be 
taught in the primary schools. 

The first number of Volume III. will be issued in September, and our corps 
of contributors will be increased and new features introduced, which, we trust, 
will render The Teacher still more useful and worthy of the high commen- 
dation that it has received since its publication began. We shall welcome 
any suggestions, or articles suited to the demands of this special field of 
educational work. 

We hope that each and all of our friends who have toiled during the past 

year to elevate the standard ^f primary instruction, will enjoy the well-earned 

rest of the coming long vacation, and that they will return refreshed, and 

prepared to resume their labors in the Autumn with gladness. 

The Editor. 

We inclose in this number blank orders for renewals and new subscriptions. 
We have to thank our subscribers for their patronage and the interest they 
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have shown in this publication. We hope to add to our subscriptions a long 
list of new names for the coming year, and we bespeak the interest and prac- 
tical efforts of all engaged in the work of primary instruction, to enlarge the 
field of usefulness of the Primary Teacher. Vhe Publisher. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



To the Editor of the Primary Teacher : 

Allow me to ask you a question in regard to the proper reading of the fol- 
lowing example in Roman notation : CXD. Does it stand for the same 
amount as DXC. ? I contend, that as the combined amount of the two first 
letters is less than that of the third, it should be subtracted from the third. 
Am I right ? Yours respectfully, 

Lansingburg^ N, K, May^ 1879. G. S. Waters. 

[Will some of our readers give us their opinion of the proper reading 1 — Ed.] 

A teacher in Indiana sends us the following : " I cannot thank you enough 
for the papers on * The Sounds of Letters,' in the Primary Teacher. They 
have been invaluable to me in my grammar school^ and indeed, I think the 
Primary Teacher is just as useful and essential to a grammar-school 
teacher as to a teacher of a primary school. Do continue those papers ; they 
give me just the help I want in my school, and if you come to see me I will 
show you a reading-class that equals, if not excels, in reading, any city school 
class. Long may the Primary Teacher wave 1 " 

In My Little Love, Marion Harland's last and perhaps best book, occurs 
this passage, that I commend to the tender consideration of all primary 
teachers. Little Ailsie has a sensitive, delicate, perhaps unusual nature, but 
We believe there are such in every school. Teachers, will you deal gently with 
them, and give them this ''^ comfort^'* that you, also, ^'' understands^ f 

Ailsie says, " *Tisn't easy to make believe you are happy when you have the 
heartache ! " " The heartache ! " I echoed, smiling, " what do you know of 
that, little Ailsie ? " " Because I am little Ailsie you believe I don't under- 
stand ! But we children know more than grown folks think. And we have 
our troubles. There's the Multiplication-table, now! When I've said my 
prayers at night, and lain down to try to sleep, and I recollect that I've got to 
say the * nine-column ' in the morning, — even to Aunt Evy, — I wish I could 

die before I wake ! I do, truly ! God understands, that's one comfort ! " 

x^ 

To SUBSCBIBRBS. — ^Th6 date with your address indicates the time to which yoar subscription 
is paid. The Primary Teacher is sent until ordered to be discontinued, and an order for 
discontinuance can receive no attention until all arrearages are paid. Subscribers should 
remit by P. O Order, or by registered letter. AH communications should be addre8sed to Pki- 
MARY Teacher, 16 Hawley street, Boston. Subscribers whose orders are not promptly 
attended to are requested to repeat the order. Postab and letters should always state the P. O. 
address, town, county, and State of the subscriber to which the Primary Teacher is mailed. 

s. 

Special Notice to School Committees and Superintendents, College and School Trustees. 
The New-England Bureau of Education offers its wtyiQe^ gratuittmsly to all who are desiring 
to secure Teachers for the coming year, for any grade of Schools, from the College Professor 
to the Primary Teacher. Our long experience in the Bureau has enabled us to place on our 
books a great number of superior teachersy and school officers who anticipate a change or in- 
crease of teachers^ will find it greatly to their advantage to consult this Bureau, they being 
thereby enabled to make a better selection of candidates and at a less cost than by any other 
means. Address for full particulars, or call on F. B. Snow, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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A System 



OF 



Industrial and Artistic Drawing, 

For Public Scliools. 



Prepared by Prof. Walter Smith, 

state Director of Art Education for MasBachusetts ; General Super- 
visor of Dra'wing in the Boston Public Schools ; and Director 
of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 



This system is the only comprehensive course of instruction in Drawing acces- 
sible to American schools. The course is so graded as to meet the want of 
every class of pupils from the lowest Primary class to the most advanced class in 
High Schools. 

Al. I*rliiiairy Oouirse, 

^n InteimiLecULate Oomrfsey 
A. Griraminax* Oouirse, 

Al. Hig'li.-Soli.ool Oouirfse. 

The basis of the whole system is laid in the Primary and Intermediate Courses, 
and the work in these departments is all very carefully arranged, according to 
sound educational principles. 

No course of instruction in Drawing can be a success in American schools, 
unless the elementary principles are clearly set forth. It has been the special 
aim, in preparing this system, to meet all reasonable demands in this respect; 
and Teachers' Manuals, therefore, have been prepared for the guidance of teach- 
ers in the different grades of schools. 

The Publishers do not regard it as necessary to cite the emphatic commenda- 
tions which have been bestowed upon this system. The fact that it is in use in 
nearly all the leading cities of the country, and that it is the only system which 
produces definite and practical results worthy of exhibition, are sufficient to 
commend it to the careful consideration of teachers. 

For full particulars in regard to this System, and terms of introduction, address 

L. PRANG & COMPANY. 

Art and Educational Publishers, 

BOSTON. MASS. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 



• ♦• 



Prof. Olney's Arithmetics. 

THE WHOLE SUBJECT FOR COMMON SCHOOLS IN TWO BOOKS 
THE FULLEST AND CHEAPEST SERIES PUBLISHED. 



The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 

ThU is the freshest and most charming book of its kind published. It will at oace awaken & 
child's interest It is a most valuable help to the teacher as well as the learner. It u arranged on 
sound principles of teaching. One thing is taught at a time, and each exerdae has a angle anddeiily 
defined purpose. The greatest variety of means are suggested to interest the yottng learners, and keep 
them constantly occupied while at their desks. The spirit of the Kindereartner is embodied in thiabooL 
It is altogether the most original primary book on Arithmetic yet published. 

For Introduction, 20 Cents. 



Olney'8 Elements of Arithmetic. 

Very Full, Complete, and Original. 

It contains 396 pages, and is much fuller than any book published on Business Arithmetic with I 

Seat variety of problems, and has a copious list of drill and test exercises in Fractions, Denomiuti 
umbers, and ^Iensuration It has more practical cases of Discount than any others. It is altpgetbcr 
the most complete and thorough book of its class printed. 

Introductory Price only 53 Cents. 

» 

II- 

Coiton's New Geographies. 

The new edition has heen elegantly illustrated by pictures,, which bring oat the lead* 
ing points and animal life in each section The Maps have all been re-engraved, andemy 
place the scholar must find is now in black-face type. They have three full sets of Maps,— Stfidji 
Railroad, and Reference,— all distinct. It is the best and cheapest Series in the marktt 

The New Introductory Geography. 

For first Introduction $ .50 

The Common School Geography. 

For Introduction IM 

The Common School Geography (without Reference Maps,) 

For Introduction *. 95 

Specimen Pages sent on application. 

< 

III- 
Shavr's IQe^v Series on English Literature. 
Patterson's Spellers. 

Lossing's New Outline History ol the United States. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 
Haven's and "Wayland's Intellectual and Morsd PhilOBophles. 
Keetel's French Course. 

Olney's Algebra and Higher Mathematica. 

The Science of Rhetoric. 

An Introduction to the Laws of Effective Diaeourae, By Prot. D. J. HILL, of 
Lewisburg University. One vol., ismo. It is a clear and scientific treatise. 

For First Introduction, 83 Cents. 
Send for our Introductory Catalogue. 

SHELDON & COMPAN 

No. 8 Murray Street, Ne« 
Or Wi Hi FAUNCEy care of Lee & Shepard, boston ' 
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MONROE'S 

Primary Reading-Charts. 

A Treaanre for Primary Teachers aod for Family Instruction. 

The task of teachittg and learning to read ia made easy and deligfatfal 
by (he tise of Monroe's Prlmarff Reading' CItarte. We have no hesitation 
ill announcing these Charts as ttie most uaeful, prBCtical and economical of all the 
iiii-aiii) yet deibed for teaching tlie first Btepx in reading. 




8. By oae of the 
Back-Frame on a 
movable floor easel 



Tlie CliarU can 
be rolled and sent 
b; moil witliout iii' 

juiy. 



They may be used as an introduction to any series of reading'hooleitf 

being «o arranged that tliey admit the use of either the '• Phonic," " Word " or 
"Alphabetic Metttod " They are however most effective when lauglit on the 
Plionie plan, as they are madt up entirely of pltonic tvords, carefully graded 
and printed in the ordinury form of type 

Pall and ^(ypliclt Directions are given on t!ie margin of the aiarts, so that 
tlie most inexperienced teaclier may understand how to use Ihem. One chief excellence 
of the leteon is that it is almost imposstble to iute titem in the hutntirwm, 
drawling style. The thoughts are natural, and their ezprea^on io easy that Uiey 
almost "aay Ihemselvea" in :i (iprig;htly and animated tone, inch as should alone be 
jierinilted in the reading of little children. 

Tfte Charts comprise SO numbers, 25x30 inches in size. They are 
beautifully printed on Manilla Parchment Paper (stronger and more durable 
than pasteboard) with large, clear type made expressly for the purpose, and illustrated 
with pictures drawn with special adaptation to the lessons. They are mounted in the 
most convenient form fur practical use, 

COWPERTHWAIT & Co., Publishers, 
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